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LOCOMOBILE 


Equipage and Furniture were Fine 
Arts in Ancient Culture and throughout all 
periods of high civilization. Great Artists 
devoted to them the same enthusiasm as 
to sculpture, painting and architecture. 

The Locomobile is similarly con- 
ceived, Artists have given it style and 
design, and artificers have produced it 
painstakingly, Car by Car. 

$4700. to $9700. 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS. 
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Painting by C. E. Chambers Illustration for “ Dare’s Gift” 


“AND THE CONFEDERACY IS LOST, YOU SAY, IF HE ESCAPES?” 
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Vor. CXXXIV 


The “Killers” 


HE early sun, flowing 
Wy suavely through the 
T\ windows of the Fish 
» Exchange, shows it bare 
and massive and im- 
¢maculate — like every- 
thing else on this great, 
new fish-pier on the South Boston flats. 
Smith protests: “There used to be some 
color about ‘T’ Wharf; now, in the old 
days—” 

But the days are new. One may see 
the change out there beyond the win- 
dows, where the vessels cling along the 
concrete cliffs, waiting for their “trips” 
to be sold; and where a wink ago there 
were none but sweet masts singing into 
the blue, and slender ’sprits nudging for 
bow room, now one sees black funnels 
creeping in—seven of them this morn- 
ing—beam-trawlers, “company boats,’ 
with their otter-trawls stowed and fires 
sleeping in their bellies and their crews 
of long-visored deck-hands, who never 
go over the side at sea. No dories 
nested there, no miles upon miles of 
stinging cod-line coiled in tubs, no 
ghosts of departed bait—nothing but 
cinders and power and ¢ 1 drag-net to 
fetch up the ocean’s hesiene and dump 
it on the deck. If one loves the old 
schooners, white feathers canting across 
the blue-gray wisps riding in the gray 
—well, the black funnels have eaten 
up the white sails in many another 
quarter of the globe, and so they will do 
it here, and in turn be eaten up by 
who knows what. 

The change is in here, too. Down in 
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the varnished pit of the Exchange the 
opening gong has clanged, and the fish- 
buyers, waving, clawing, wrestling, bel- 
lowing, strain about the railed rostrum 
in the center. A _ scattering of the 
“little fellows” are in the middle of the 
pen—power-boat seiners with mackerel, 
a sloop skipper with a trip of herring to 
dispose of quickly, a gasoline-dory man 
who has set a few tubs of trawl for 
haddock just outside the light—Yan- 
kees, Boston Irish, one Italian. Over at 
the farther side, shoulder to shoulder, 
stand the Portuguese, Santos and Gaspa, 
the rival ‘“‘killers” of Provincetown. 
No “little fellows,” these, but lords of 
the fleet. Bronzed, booted, blue-shirted, 
they cannot keep themselves altogether 
clear of the game, but play upon the 
tumult of the bidders with gestures of 
their strong arms — thorough - going 
Latins. It would be hard to find two 
better specimens of this race of men, 
come over from the Western Islands to 
do the Cape’s fishing, and do it better, 
some say, than ever the Yankees did it 
before them. 

At the nearer end of the rostrum the 
companies’ agents are selling the catches 
of those seven steamers, two gentlemen 
with the city pallor on their faces, well- 
tailored, with creamy Panamas and 
shining shoes, nodding briefly as they 
jot down the sales on their order forms. 
Neither of them has seen a scale of the 
fish he is selling; in all probability 
neither of them could tell you point- 
blank where a dog-fish bites a hake. 
But they do it better this way, and I am 
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afraid it is safe to prophesy that the day 
will come when they may save the gold- 
leaf “‘Captains”’ in that legend on the 
outer door, “For Captains and Mem- 
bers Only.” 

But looking down from the gallery 
at Santos and Gaspa, one must think 
of them, not here, breathing city dust 
and dinned about by city voices, but 
out there at home in the broad, rustling 
silence of the ocean world as we had 
known them, Santos as yet no more 
than a fleck of sail and a name to con- 
jure with, and Gaspa, the lord of a 
little creation, dark, handsome, with 
the mustachio of a brigand and the 
instincts of a prince. At the pillared 
house on the front street, down in 
Provincetown, | had known him for 
years, as a lavish and courtly host, 
loving to be surrounded by people and 
conscious of the background of the tra- 
dition of his romantic escapades. 

Could we go for a trip with him? I 
have been on trips with many skippers, 
but it has always been as a favor to me. 
Gaspa, by word and gesture, makes 
himself indebted to one, as if by turn- 
ing him, the captain, out of his bunk, 


and eating up five days’ rations in his 
forecastle, one has somehow conferred 
upon him an everlasting benefit. | 
think it would be the same if we had 
requested a pound of flesh from near 
his heart. He has never moved in royal 
courts, this fisherman, but he has the 
air. 

The second day out we saw our first 
hard fishing; the first day had been 
heavy, with a _ northeaster blowing 
black till almost noon, and only one 
small set had been made. But the 
second day the men were stirring early, 
crawling out at two o'clock to the call 
of the watch. By half past the hour 
they had finished breakfast, and then 
we watched them go over the rail with 
their dories, twenty men, two to the 
boat, swinging out and down on the 
falls amidships, sliding aft, their paint- 
ers handled by the cook and the spare 
hand, and taking up their position in 
the ever-lengthening queue trailing at 
the vessel’s stern. With the oil-torches 
flaming in their bottoms, their trawl- 
tubs glistening with their myriad baited 
hooks, their garish trawl-buoys thrust- 
ing out their flags at every angle, the 
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GASPA, AT THI 





paired dories made a procession strange 
to a landsman’s eyes. ‘Their crews sat 
at ease in the yellow light, smoking and 
joking across the gunwales. 

Gaspa, at the wheel, whirled the 
spokes, and the vessel gathered head- 
Way, across the tide. By and by he 
lifted an arm; word of it ran_ back 
along the glistening string and one of 
the last two sparks dropped away. 
Another was unloosed after a hundred 
fathoms or so, and then they went, one 
by one, till they were all away, and we 
came about and hove to near enough to 
‘see the last one at work, rowing down 
the tide, one man at the oars, the other 
standing like a band-master behind the 
footlights, whipping the baited trawl 
out over his shoulder in a singing arc. 

So they would go to the end of their 
tubs, three or four miles of a single, 
thin line, with a baited hook every 
fathom of the way, the anchor at one 
end and the dory at the other and the 
tide-run keeping it taut. And after 
that they would rest and let it lie on 
the bottom a half-hour. And after 
that they would begin to “haul,” lift- 
ing in the haddock and the hake and the 
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THE SPOKES 


big, fat cod, beating off the hungry 
dog-fish that clogged the hooks with 
their carcasses, cursing the skates. 

lhe sun was rising half-way up the 
sky before they began to come in to 
the vessel and pitch their catches over 
the sides into the deck-pens. It was 
pretty dry fishing that day—the ten 
dories had no more than seven thousand 
pounds among them. They cleaned 
them and iced them down, and then 
went to dinner. After dinner they had to 
bait their trawl again, slicing up fifteen 
or twenty barrels of frozen herring with 
their long knives to cover their hooks. 
It was well after noon before they were 
ready for the second set. It was mid- 
night before they were through with 
that and their tubs all baited up again 
for next morning’s set. 

They had worked twenty-two hours 
standing before they put out, one by 
one, the torches on the after-house that 
made of the vessel an intricate and 
fairy candle in the pit. And then they 
could sleep as soundly as they pleased 
from midnight until two in the morning. 

They vanished into their bunks, their 
boots came flying out again, all alone, 
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and immediately we heard them through 
the ship’s internals, like the noisy dead. 
The candles’ flames stood up straight 
in the heavy air before the Virgin, the 
boots of the watch passed and repassed 
overhead, and in rhythmic and muffled 
explosions the mainsail slatted to the 
ground-swell as the vessel lay hove-to 
across the tide. 

The trouble at two in the morning 
was that the vessel was no longer across 
the tide. One of the watch, hard- 
pressed for sleep, | have no doubt, and 
finding the water shoaling in toward 
Chatham Bar, had put the craft over 
on the other tack, to edge off. And 
there the wind, working with instead 
of against the southward-going tide, had 
got us miles out of the way. 

In the morning’s darkness we heard 
the captain’s voice, acrimonious, keen, 
with a stabbing sarcasm; mysterious 

ropositions in Portuguese, disrupted 
s sudden, surprising, English oaths. | 
kad never known him in this rdle of the 
martinet. I had seen him “on edge,” 
to be sure—once, tacking off the Poles 
of Nausett, with two men beside him at 
the wheel and the decks white with 
broken water, and once on a midnight, 
coming in around the Race under stay- 
sail and trisail, and the wind blowing 
the top off the sea. But not like this. 

We got up and crawled on deck. 
The moon, waning, rode high in the 
western sky, and already a faint, cool 
phantom in the east made a ghost of a 
cross-fire. The men were forward in 
the mid-decks, handling lines or making 
business about the dory-nests, dark 
silhouettes ridden by the anger aft. In 
the mixed lights of the night Gaspa 
loomed huge over the wheel. He made 
enormous, passionate -gestures. A 
throaty pathos tinged his voice as he 
“rode” the crew in bulk for the sins of 
the man who had “put ’er on the other 
tack.” 

The passage would have seemed al- 
together preposterous had one not had 
the context. On the first day out of 
Provincetown we had made only one 
“set,’’ while Santos had managed to 
get in two. He had been our neighbor 
to the north, a faint, far-away loom of 
a main-peak jutting out of the mist, and 
we knew all about him—how, I cannot 


say. It is always a fresh marvel to one, 
this intimate gossiping among the fleet, 
this microscopic interchange of news, 
comment, raillery, challenge; speck 
speaking to speck across the waters. 

The second day, yesterday, we had 
failed to get “onto the fish,” coming 
south, and in the two sets the dories had 
brought in a scant fifteen thousand 
pounds, mainly small hake, doubtful on 
the market. And that day Santos was 
not with us, but out of sight, mysteri- 
ously, somewhere under the horizon. 
Gaspa was sure he was doing “big.” He 
was in a tate of nerves about Santos; 
he was ahead of the great “killer” this 
season for the first time in his life, and 
that was the reason. 

Santos’s old vessel was sunk by a 
gasoline explosion in Boston Harbor 
late last winter, carrying three men to 
the bottom with her, and it was a month 
lost before Santos had another deck 
under him. Everybody said he was 
“dead” for this year at least. Santos! 
What, a fisherman! Already, by late 
June, he had come up through the fleet, 
topping one by one, till he was on 
Gaspa’s heels, and Gaspa was nervous. 
Just last trip, by being on the market 
two hours’ earlier, he had beaten Gaspa 
ten dollars—ten dollars, that is, in the 
“share” of each of his twenty-three 
men. ‘That is how a trip is reckoned— 
by the “share.” 

This morning Gaspa had had in mind 
a place to fish. That, in itself, always 
seems preposterous to the landsman. 
There is nothing on the sky-lines save 
perhaps one of those gossiping tufts of 
sail; nothing between them but blue 
and moving ranks of swells, telling no 
tales. And yet these people will leave 
Highland Light astern, going out; they 
will drift, sail, fish, eat, sleep, wake up 
again, for days on end, all in a pellucid 
and never-changing vacancy; they will 
squint at a distant fleck of white and 
nod their heads sagely and “guess Tony 
Costa’s doin’ well there, by his south’rd 
dory,” or that “that Gloucester feller Il 
be shiftin’ to deeper water this after- 
noon—you watch!’ And they will 
“have in mind a place to fish.” As if, 
for all the world, the blue ocean were 
cut up into city blocks, with broad, 
familiar thoroughfares and squares and 
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THE CREW SAT AT EASE IN THE YELLOW LIGHT 
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parks, misty trafic officers, immaterial 
finger-posts to point the way. There 
must be something of the sort. 

I remember once seeing Marianne 
Perez, the old “killer,” come up out 
of his cabin after two days of “blow” 
and two days of fishing, sixty miles to 
sea, look around at the sky and the 
water, finger his chin, announce a 
cours: to the man at the wheel, and 
return below to sleep. And after seven 
hours of driving on a fair reach there 
came Highland jutting out of the sky, 
an exact and proper half-point on the 
vessel’s lee bow. fei is incomprehensible 
to the landsman, but not so incompre- 
hensible as it would be if he knew 
more. 

But getting back to the morning, and 
to the man nursing his anger over the 
wheel. His tirade had died away of a 
sudden and the men amidships were 
turning uneasy eyes. “Squid,” the 
spare hand, leaned his elbows on the 
deck-house and peered forward into the 
paling night. 

Away off on the port bow shone a 
star, or rather a constellation of stars, 
close-set; gone now in the eclipse of a 
rocking swell; blazing out again as we 
climbed the crest—a gang of dories 
towing astern of an invisible vessel, 
each with an oil-torch flaring in its 
bottom. 

“He’s all ready to set,” said “Squid.” 

The captain’s voice lifted again in a 
flercer castigation. 

“Look! Look there, will you! Curse 
the —— that put ‘er on the other tack! 
I'd ’ve had my gear on the bottom by 
now, and now look who’s got my berth. 
And look up there! God! why can’t 
they fish on their own?” 

Other shapes appeared in the gray; 
vessels wheeling down the wind like 
shadowy vultures in the wake of the 
“Killer”; Tony Costa over to the 
east, and the “down-street boat,” 
Manuel Deutra, looking out for a berth 
as near as possible to the golden Santos. 

We were coming up with him now. 
At a word two of the crew came running 
aft to slack off the mainsheet, killing 
the vessel’s way. The east lightened, 
though a pall of night still lay over the 
water. The Josephine, riding a hundre - 
fathoms or so up the tide, remained ; 
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vague silhouette attached to that twink- 
ling chain of lights. 

It was queer that he didn’t set. He 
had had his dories astern since we 
came in sight, and now they were still 
there, towing slowly, still awaiting the 
shadowy gesture from the vessel’s deck 
to cast off. 

Gaspa was studying them with a 
scowl of specul: ition. 

“Dories!” he broke out, of a sudden, 
shaking his arms at the crew. “Take 
your torches along, but don’t light ’em 
see?” 

An immediate and ordered commo- 
tion stirred the mid-decks; an air of 
furtive relief moved the dark, laboring 
forms. There came a thin scream of 
lines in blocks and a dory lifted out of 
the starboard nest and swung outboard 
to ride against the sky, swaying slightly 
to the buck of the seas, the heads and 
shoulders of its crew in silhouette above 
the gunwales. Another was up on the 
port side, behind the sweep of the main- 
sail, 

“Let ’em go aft!” 
under his breath. ‘“‘Let ’em.go aft, I 
tell you!” An indefinable sense of con- 
spiracy was upon us. 

The dories dropped below the rail, 
took the water with little rushes of 
spray, and came aft along the vessel’s 
sides, “Squid” making the painters fast 
to the bits. Already, as the pair tailed 
out astern with jets of gray breaking 
at their stems, another two swung up 
in the falls. 

It was a race now, against time and 
our neighbor's tardy whim. ‘The in- 
stant one of those bright specks up 
there should detach itself from the 
moving string and become stationary 
in the gloom, the game was up. Once 
the vessel had set one dory, then all 
that blue field down-tide from him was 
inviolate, a rectangle bounded in depth 
by the length of a dory’s gear—two to 
three miles, according to the number of 
tubs he was using and to the number of 
lines to the tub—and in length by the 
distance over which he chose to drop 
his boats—two to three miles again. 

Under ordinary circumstances it was 
already inviolate. His intention to set 
could not be mistaken. It was some- 
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under” a fellow by stealth. It would 
have the effect of a complete check- 
mate, for once the lower vessel’s gear 
was started out, the upper man could 
not send his trawl down on top of it, 
for fear of fouling; neither could he set 
the other way, against the tide, or he 
would have enough snarls on his hands 
to keep the crew overhauling till the 
bait went rotten. 

1 had heard of it, though. 
practice! Dirty fishing! 
little fellows did it—the 
who would do anything. 

“He'd do it to me,” 
complaining 
breath. 


Sharp 
Sometimes the 
little fellows 
But Gaspa! 
we heard him 
venomously under his 
He slapped the wheel with a 
heavy hand, twisted his mustache un- 
easily. Two more dories were towing 
astern, and two more hung in their 
falls. 

“Hold ’em there!’ he cried, with 
bitter violence. The men at the falls 
took a hitch around the pins and stood 
balancing under the shrouds, staring 
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aft with inquiring, whitish eyes. The 
race hung. Time went on to the meas- 
ured beat of the Valerie’s cut-water 
shouldering into the seas. Gaspa sat 
on the wheel-box, his shoulders bent, 
his eyes on the glittering jewels of 
Santos, one hand slapping the wheel, 
the other dragging at his mustache. 
He apostrophized the “Killer” in an 
undertone: 

“Why don’t you set, you damn fool, 
you?” 

A hail came aft from one of the 
skied dories. Gaspa straightened up 
and he may have sighed. 

One bead had fallen off from that 
blazing string up there. Santos had set 
at last. The dory came down astern 
of us, invisible save for the fronts of the 
working men with the torch between 
them, like midnight conspirators in a 
closet without walls. One of them lifted 
his head and bawled an Island gibe. 

“Shut up, you fellows,” Gas 
snapped down at his own men in he 
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MIDNIGHT—THEN SLEEP 


boats. *‘‘ Don’t answer ‘im! Main- sheet! 
Ay, there, forward—main-sheet” 

They came tumbling aft in a rout, 
hauled the main home, hand over hand, 
and the Valerie began to gather way. 

We had lost the slack of the tide. 
Santos was setting wide, crowding us 
deliberately into the east. And in the 
east Tony Costa was already dropping 
his boats. Between the two there would 
have been room for a restricted set, but 
while Santos was sending his dories 
south Costa was setting southwest, so 
that his end dory would fetch up with 
Santos’s end dory when the trawl was 
out, forming a V-shaped pocket. Gaspa 
refused to fall into the trap, and, putting 
the helm astarboard, floated out into 
the clear. 

The sun rose upon a keen and glitter- 
ing day. By and by the tide changed 
and we could set to the north, with the 
field to ourselves. The yellow dories 
went over the side, dropped off one by 
one till they were all gone, and the 
deserted vessel, putting about, drifted 
back lazily under the sun. Gaspa, 
leaning on the wheel, talked of the 
kings of Europe, and later of whales. 


TILL TWO IN THE MORNING 


Whales were all about us, how many 
of the shining creatures I can’t say. 
Here and there, as far as one could see, 
moving spots. of darkness marred the 
clear mirror of the waters—schools of 
herring moving north and playing as 
they moved. That was the reason for 


the whales. We saw the main body of 


them far off to the southwest in the 
very core of the sun’s path, a veritable 
congress of » cer a ig spouting _ 
in a mist and making a sound as of ; 

hundred geysers. And all around us 
came the foragers, by ones and twos, 
their glittering black backs sliding in 
and out of the water with prodigious 
blowings. Once, when we had drifted 
into one of the dark patches and the 
herring made a sound of heavy rain all 
around us on the water, a pair of huge 
mouths protruded suddenly right under 
the starboard rail, gulped for an instant 
with a noise as of shaken umbrellas, 


turned over and gave us a glimpse of 


broad, curved tails, hard as_ metal. 
“Squid” called afterthem ina genial tone: 

“Sheeny’s over there to the east’rd 
Go see Sheeny, boys!” 


We passed “Sheeny” later in our 
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drifting circuit of the lines, a plump, 
good-natured fellow in number seven. 
There was a whale somewhere beneath 
him, and the poor fellow, standing up 
among the empty tubs, was beating a 
desperate staccato on the dory’s bottom 
with an oar. He was in terror of whales. 
He confessed as much to us in the fore- 
castle that night, recounting the most 
bizarre episodes, and dwelling upon the 
unfortunate fondness of whales for 
dories, “when their bellies are full.” 
It seems that, exactly like pigs, they 
are uncommonly fond of scratching their 
backs—especially baby whales. The 
Stella Veira lost a dory that way two 
rears ago. It is on account of the 
tl 


Sharks, too, are bad. On the Grand 
Banks, he said, where they fish one man 
to the dory, the ravenous creatures will 
oftentimes rear themselves out of the 
water and, resting their chins on the 
dory’s gunwale, stare significantly at 
the occupant. He seemed sincere, and 
the Islanders are not the “yarners” 
that their Yankee predecessors were. 

The captain was more like himself 
after that last set. Driven out of his 
berth, he had done better in deep 
water than the “Killer” and his satel- 
lite had done on the Bank, and as the 
Valerie wore around that afternoon on 
the “market tack,” the crew stood to 
their thighs in the deck-pens cleaning 
the catch, gore to the elbows, their long 
knives flashing in the sun, great, glit- 
tering cod flying the air from hand to 
hand, a colored carnival. The light 
sails went up one after another; jib, 
balloon jib, the two “tops,” then the 
staysail; Gaspa gave a course to the 
helmsman, and, donning a Panama and 
lighting a long, slim Havana, lolled at 
his ease against the weather rail and 
talked of the islands of his youth; and 
of how, after long refusal, his parents 
had let him come to America—to break 
up a love-affair. And of how he had 
gone to the “Banks” that first year— 
four months of it for eighty dollars— 
the fool that he was. 

I had heard something else of that in 
Provincetown, where they remembered 
acommon “Ginny” dory-hand of nine- 
teen, just out of the stinking steerage, 
who had been too proud to be seen 
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carrying his own ditty-bag to the vessel 
in which he had shipped and had hired 
a boy with his last quarter to carry it 
for him, walking reverently behind. 
He would never make a fisherman, they 
said then—that stripling dude. 

That aspect of the man, back in the 
mists, needs another to balance the 
picture. The thing happened the day 
we left Provincetown on our trip to the 
grounds. The Valerie is a new vessel; 
Gaspa has had her only three years. 
His old craft, the Matchless, was getting 
under way as our anchor came up, 
and as she passed across our quarter, 
with three lone figures grouped about 
the wheel, the master followed her with 
an expression in his eyes of anger 
mingled with sadness. He lifted his 
big arms of a sudden and shook them 
after the receding craft, and from his 
lips burst a cry of protcs:, long pent. 
—— your souls! Now look 
what you done! I telled you! I telled 
you when you left me for dead—you, 
Man’ el—always crazy to go cap’n! I 
telled you—‘you’ll never do no good’! 
And now look what you gone and done, 
—— ——— your soul to hell!” 

“Squid” explained, leaning on the 
deck-house with an eye over his shoulder 
at the bellowing master. The Match- 
less, always second-liner in the fleet 
while Gaspa had had her, had been 
going down steadily since he had sold 
out his share to the other pardner. 
The new skipper, Gaspa’s old spare 
hand, “always crazy to go cap’n for 
himself,” had not done well in_ her. 
And now she had been sold up Boston 
way, to carry coal. There was more 
behind it, to be guessed at; the dim 
outlines of something like a feud. 

But that was not needed; the episode 
was dramatic enough in its simplicity. 
To one who loves ships, it seemed an 
incredibly sad thing to watch that 
sweet, spiring, clean-lined creature going 
away in the shadow of disgrace, a city 
sailing-master at her wheel, the anchor, 
rising at her bows, relinquishing for the 
last time the waters of her life-long 
hailing-port; to think of her blotting 
away behind the Light, vanishing swiftly 
below the horizon, forever a memory; 
and then the long penal servitude, her 
back breaking with her burden of coal 
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THE “KILLERS” OF 


and her features blackened with the 
dust of it. 

The men were massed aft just then, 
heaving in the main-sheet, closing in 
with a gesture of unconscious art about 
that central and passionate figure of 
Gaspa. He became conscious of us 
after a moment; his arms fell to his 
sides and his face took on a still deeper 
fire. Something glistened in the corner 
of either eye. 

He muttered: “You think I’m goin’ 
foolish, I guess. It’s none o’ my bus’- 
ness. I ’ain’t got a cent into her no 
more. What is it to me?... But I tell 
you—I give her the best years out o’ 
my life, that old boat—I did. I don’t 
care!” The Southern would not down. 
His right hand was on his breast, and 
his eyes, after a little, shifted back to 
the slim figure of the exile. 

“You thought I was dead,”’ we heard 
him repeating under his breath. ‘And 
now you're dead, you fellows; and | 
I’m killer o’ Provincetown, for a little 
while, anyhow. High-liner, this year. 
An’ you’re dead!” 

It is hard to give the feeling of it—as 
near as anything to the anger of a man 
at the betrayer of a woman he has loved. 


Now, relaxed after the grind of three 
days’ fishing, he had slipped back into 
the mood by which I had always known 
him ashore —the gentleman-voyager 
through life. He talked at large, ex- 
pressing a seaman’s admiration of Col- 
umbus, and passing from that to awed 
speculation as to the number of cod- 
fish there must have been in the channel 
before the Pilgrims landed, over there 
beyond the sand-cliffs that came out of 
the western sky to meet us. 

The crew washed, first the decks, 
then themselves. An air of profound 
relief settled over the vessel; some of 
the men rested and smoked; others, 
answering to the interminable call of 
the gear, began to overhaul, shifting 
the trawl from one bucket to another, 
coil after coil after coil, replacing lost 
hooks, and “gangeings.”” By and by 
the cook’s head appeared in the forward 
companion and the note of a bell was 
heard, inviting the “first gang” to 
supper. 

The sun set and Highland Light came 
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out abreast of us, winking its measured 
periods. The water strip between was 
as smooth and bright as a lagoon mir- 
roring the sky, incredibly peaceful 

the “Graveyard of the Atlantic,” gorged 
with the bones of a thousand tall ships. 

The color of the world deepened. 
Highland slid into the rear. Beyond 
the bowsprit a ghostly dome reared on 
the sky-line where the land clouds gave 
back the myriad lights of the city. 

I started below to have a nap, a 
fisherman’s “kink,” and paused on the 
companion ladder to call back to Gaspa, 
leaning darkly beside the helmsman. 

““Where’s Santos?” 

He waved a hand across the bows. 
“Oh, he’s gone in,” he said. 

Smith sighed below me in the cabin. 
I was glad, too. We had been hoping 
Santos. would be there; like boys, we 
were anxious to “see the fun” when 
these two lords of the fleet should come 
together. 

There wasn’t much “fun” at first 
sight, down there in the pit of the Ex- 
change, beset by the howling buyers. 
Of course it was neither the time nor 
the place for that sort of thing; it 
would have been out of key with the 
atmosphere of the pale gentlemen selling 
the beam-trawlers’ trips. But later, 
perhaps. 

The bidding languished. Gaspa closed 
his book and straightened up inside the 
railing. We hurried down from the 
balcony and took position outside that 
door“ ForCaptainsand Members Only.” 

They emerged after a moment, the 
two “killers,” huge, broad-shouldered, 
thick-chested, brown and adequate in 
that company of hangers-about. And 
over the shoulders of one rested the arm 
of the other. They talked and laughed 
with the abandon of school-boys let out; 
their deep voices intermingled. We 
were noticed by and by, because we 
were standing in their way. Gaspa 
made a huge gesture: 

“Shake hands with the king of ’em 
all. Killer he is, since the day he 
started cap’n. Never was another man 
like this man, boys!” 

Santos smiled with a gleam of gold 
teeth and waved his hand in pleased 
protest. He was the older of the two, 
a slow, heavy man with a kindly face, 
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drooping lids, stubbly hair and mus- 
tache—a perfect foil to Gaspa’s élan. 
He shook his head. 

“No, no. He beat me out thees year. 
I’m dead thees year. He beat me. 
He’s sma’t man.” 

“Beat you?” Gaspa laughed aloud, 
and in that laugh we had the story of 
the two men. “‘Me—beat out you? 
Ha-ha-ha!” 

There was a little stand just there, 
laden with candies, fruits, and cigars, 
and watched over by a large woman 
with blond hair and admiring eyes. 
She invited them—*‘Cap’n Frank” and 
Cap’n Man’el”’; they were welcome to 
anything in sight, if their fancies 
pleased. They accepted cigars; Santos 
smiled at her, Gaspa told her how beau- 
tiful she was, and, pushing through the 
gathering fringe of the curious, they 
rolled away up the léngth of the crowded 
dock, arm in arm, still talking. Frag- 
ments came to us, blurred by the famil- 
iar hails of fish-buyers and cart-men, 
captains and hands from the thronged 
basin, chandlers’ clerks, beggars: 

“If you hadn't set that minute, same’s 
you did, damn your skin—” 

“That time?” 

“Why, I'd ’ve had my gear under you 
like a shot, you old fool.” 

““Ha-ha! I was watchin’ you, Frank. 
Don’ never think | wa’n’t watchin’ you. 
I see you.” 





Gaspa turned on us, Waving an arm. 

He’ sasma’t man, boys! A— 
sma’t man. I don’t never want to tient 
him out while he keeps fishin’. I been 
second to him five year now, an’ that’s 
all | ever want. I don’t feel right, 
ahead o’ the Killer.” 

And this was the “fun” to which we 
had looked forward. They loved each 
other like brothers. 

I saw the two later that day, quite by 
accident, taking their lunch amid the 
splendors of the Japanese garden at the 
Quincy Hous:, up-town, a spot of living 
color in a citowd of black and white. 
And here the rdles were changed and 
it was Santos who did obeisance. One 
could see it in the eyes, half-awed, half- 
wistful, with which he followed the 
younger man. As for Gaspa, easy, 
well-groomed, with the grace of a 
cavalier and the balanced exuberance 
of a man alive—it would seem that he 
had never touched food anywhere in 
his life but in a Japanese garden. 

A stranger suspects him of traveling 
incognito. Women twist their chairs 
to look at him. Waiters perform prod- 
igies for his smile. He thinks nothing 


of a forty-dollar check at dinner. His 
is a soul of pageants and careless tri- 
umphs and the sumptuous gestures of 
princes. It weighs upon him more and 
more as he grows older—the fact that 
he can neither read nor write. 
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2T was a hot September 
2 


evening. The front 
porch of that well- 
known college hostelry, 
The Ivy Inn, was 
strewn with the wrecks 

S of strong young men. 
Mrs. Baxter, the proprietor, alone ap- 
peared comfortable as she rocked swish- 
ingly in a small chair which she com- 
pletely overflowed, and perpetrated a 
design of scarlet poppies on a rallid 
square of denim. 

Derry Pleasants felt that the poppies 
added a final touch to the overpowering 
atmosphere. He thought he would go 
in swimming, and was stirring with that 
intent when Mrs. Baxter’s voice flowed 
into the air like spilled oil. 

“My poor roses,” she sighed. She re- 
threaded her needle with a dark and 
secret shade of crimson. 

Uncle Paley unfolded himself from the 
ancient arm-chair in the background, 
descended the steps, and reached from 
beneath them a watering-pot of gigantic 
proportions. 

“Really,” commented Mrs. Baxter, 
looking after him, “Uncle Paley ought 
to wait until it gets cooler; but he is so 
fond of those roses.” 

Derry moved definitely away. The 
path to the river wound _ the pump 
in the side yard. Uncle Paley swung on 
to the handle, folding and unfolding 
rhythmically. Silently Derry took it 
into his own capable grasp. Having 
filled the four-gallon watering-pot, with 
a glance which might have been con- 
strued as asking Uncle Paley’s permis- 
sion, he started around the house corner 
with it. Uncle Paley followed at leisure, 
smoking his scandalous old pipe. 

The roses were charming, and smelled 
like a tea plantation. Derry sniffed with 
enjoyment as the showers descended, 
and the drooping rose heads came up. 
After another trip to the pump they 
looked satiated and sleepy. The slant- 
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ing shadows had overlapped the slanting 
sun-rays. A cooling breeze lifted and 
grew strong of wing. A big moon of 
silver-gilt blossomed above the tree- 
tops. The call of the river came too 
clearly to be longer ignored. 

“Tl have a dip,” said Derry, restor- 
ing the watering-pot to its place under 
the step nook. 

Uncle Paley nodded, knocking out his 
scandalous old pipe on the edge of the 
porch. He folded himself into the arm- 
chair again, and Derry restrolled the 
river path. 

Returning an hour later, he was 
greeted by the light from Uncle Paley’s 
lamp on the path. The brick cabin, 
which had oh. the large old kitchen in 
other days, formed an ideal retreat for 
Uncle Paley. He liked it because he 
felt free there. Mrs. Baxter liked it 
because it kept the scandalous old pipe 
out of the house. Derry liked it be- 
cause Mrs. Baxter never by any chance 
came there. 

The door stood hospitably open. 
Uncle Paley lay on the broken-backed 
lounge, his knees up, a large atlas open 
on them, and a Civil War memoir 
spread, face down, across his chest. 
Beside him was stacked a heap of maga- 
zines. They ranged from a Southern 
Literary Messenger of 1835 to the latest 
humorous weekly left lying about by 
the boys. 

“Come in, come in,” he called to 
Derry’s pause on the walk. 

Derry entered and sat astride a chair, 
his arms along the back. Uncle Paley 
was applying a chipped reading-glass to 
the map, apparently in vain. He offered 
the atlas to Derry, who found him the 
scene of carnage in a moment. Uncle 
Paley took the atlas back and peered it 
over well. He referred to the memoir. 

“They never get anything right,” said 
he, severely. He began to read aloud. 
What he read was history. He had been 


in that famous charge he was reading 
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about so argumentatively. After a few 
sentences he gave his abrupt asthmatic 
cough. “I’m hoarse to-night,” he said, 
handing Derry the book. Derry took 
up the tale willingly enough. He had 
the reconstructive imagination, and it 
was real to him as he read, his brilliant 
gaze seeking Uncle Paley’s eyes every 
now and then in mute comment on 
passages which he found particularly 
splendid. 

“You'd have been in the thick of it,” 
said Uncle Paley, holding one of these 
glances. 

“Think so?” asked Derry, so pleased 
that he blushed. 

“Know it. 1 was just such another. 
Hand me that box from the mantel- 
shelf.” 

Derry obeyed, putting by the book 
for the moment. 

Uncle Paley shuffled over a pack of 
tiny yellow photographs, and handed 
one across the chair-back. It showed 
the pale-brown image of a lean young 
daredevil in the uniform of a captain, 
and with his arm in a sling. He passed 
other things across the chair-back—his 
enlistment papers, his captain’s com- 
mission, his discharge. When he came 
to the tinted daguerreotype of a girl 
Uncle Paley hesitated; but he finally 
passed that over, too. 

“My mother in her youth,” said 
Uncle Paley. 

Derry looked for a long time at the 

ortrait of Uncle Paley’s mother in her 
beoueiful youth. “I think you look 
very much like her,” he said. 

Uncle Paley warmed to his tone. “TI 
used to. I used to,” he agreed, flur- 
riedly and modestly. He stroked his 
small, pointed beard, drawing out the 
little curl it finished itself off in, medi- 
tatively. “If any one had told me, 
then—” began Uncle Paley. He glanced 
about the room, and shut up with 
sucking in of the breath, his eyes back 
to Derry’s unconsciously sympathetic 
face. “Well,” he wound up, “life’s in- 
teresting. It’s worth going on just to 
see what’s going to happen.” It was 
his utmost confidence to his young 
friend concerning his sojourn’ with 
his widowed grandniece. ‘Hand me 
that other box up there,” he resumed, 
“and I'll show you an interesting little 





thing that happened to me once.” He 
opened the box in question, took from 
it a leather case and, opening that in 
turn, showed Derry a shaving-set, most 
costly and saeaidaia . “Cousin Dirk 
sent me that once when he was East 
on r flying business trip,” he told Derry. 
Every Reston family has its Western 
romance. Derry gathered that Cousin 
Dirk was Uncle Paley’s Western ro- 
mance. He thoughtlessly commented 
on the fact that Uncle Paley never 
shaved, and said it seemed a pity to 
own such a thing and not be able to 
use it. But he regretted having spoken, 
for it was immediately made clear to 
him that the recipient of the gift con- 
sidered it a plain leading of Providence 
that he had never contracted the foolish 
habit of shaving, and so had been able 
to conserve the set in its native beauty. 
“T’ve a lot of themes to look over,” 
said Derry, who was the youngest sub- 
professor in the old college across the 
campus. He took himself off with his 
long stride, and his head up, and the old 
man gazed after him somewhat wistfully, 
for Derry was the one youth to whom he 
might sometimes play the sage, that most 
charming and suitable réle of old age. 

But Uncle Paley was used to having 
pleasant things taken from him. He 
gave Derry up easily, and turned to the 
old Messenger, which contained an arti- 
cle on a point of local interest which he 
had been meaning to read for a long 
time back. He found in it a descrip- 
tion of sunrise which he particularly 
admired. 

“In the olden time,” read Uncle 
Paley, aloud, “‘when Jupiter's thunder- 
bolts were manufactured in the caverns 
of Aetna never did such glittering scintil- 
lations fly from under the forge ham- 
mers of Cyclops—it was the Sun darting 
his topmost rays over the mountains 
and dispersing their sparkling threads 
in the bright and cloudless atmosphere.’ 

“They don’t write like that now,” 
said Uncle Paley, knocking out his pipe. 
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oe Li said Derry, “do you love 
me? 

Bessy Moreland smiled tranquilly at 
Derry across her front gate. She was a 
smooth, sedate young thing who always 
wore her dark hair parted in the middle. 
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“I’m simply wild about you,” said 
Bessy. 

“Then you may come along,” said 
Derry. 

She passed with dainty, deliberate 
movements through the gate he was 
holding open, and kept her ruffles with 
care from the dusty walk as they strolled 
across the campus to The Ivy Inn. 

Uncle Paley came forth to meet them, 
furbished for the occasion. His eyes 
shone with pleasure at the unexpected 
sight of Bessy. Lovely woman would 
never lose her charm for Uncle Paley. 

“She would come,” said Derry. 

“Do you mind?” asked Bessy. 

Uncle Paley smiled benignly on the 
kind, handsome youngsters. They 
crossed the college campus and passed 
through the gates of the Military Insti- 
tute and along the parade-ground, and 
halted at length in the shadow of a deep 
archway of masonry. Here Uncle Paley, 
the cadet of ancient days, said a talis- 
manic word to the spruce young sentinel 
in charge, and he stood aside respect- 
fully and allowed them access to a stair 
in the castellated tower. High up they 
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came to pause in a very empty little 
cell. 

“My old quarters,” said Uncle Paley. 

He led them to the curtainless and 
alcoved window, and they gazed down 
over a wide landscape touched with 
the sighing peace of the fall. 

“They shelled us from the hill yon- 
der,” Uncle Paley told his young com- 
panions. “ These buildings were on fire 
as we marched away to join our forces. 
The college was burning, too. A lot of 
books from the library had been stacked 
out on the campus. I ran back for a 
couple—a pocket Iliad and a Pope. 
I’ve got them on my table now.” 

Bessy glanced up at Derry’s tre- 
mendously interested face. 

“He was one of the Oldtown cadets, 
you know,” said Derry, turning to her. 
“He'll get the Oldtown medal and his 
name will be on the monument.” 

Uncle Paley flushed complacently. 
“They make a lot of fuss over a pack of 
fool boys,” said he. 

“We're awfully vain of you,” said 
Bessy, squeezing his arm. “Are you 
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going to march in the parade? 
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Was he? For this Uncle Paley had 
been living for months. Yet he made a 
pretense of indecision. 

“Oh, you’ve got to!” said Bessy and 
Derry together. 

“TI guess I'll have to,” said Uncle 
Paley, obligingly. 

As they descended Uncle Paley held 
Bessy’s round elbow most carefully. She 
looked a lovely darling, tripping down 
the worn stone stair betweer the young 
man and the old. She caused the old 
man to recall the maidens of his youth 
with her parted hair and her quiet, 
pretty movements. He wondered if she 
and Derry were in love. When Derry 


wandered off to gather her a branch of 


bright autumn leaves, Uncle Paley 
sounded Bessy. 

“A good boy,” said Uncle Paley. “A 
fine fellow.” 

“But not for me,” said Bessy, who 
had a humor of her own. 

“[ don’t understand,” said Uncle 
Paley, shaking his head. 

“’That’s because you only see one re- 
lation between a young man and a girl,” 
said Bessy, lightly. “Why, there are lots 
of others. They can be friends.” 

“So you and Derry are friends?” 
asked Uncle Paley. 

But Bessy looked puzzled as she 
turned to Derry, who had come up. 
“What do you suppose we are, Derry?” 

“Pals,” said Derry, promptly. “You 
happen to be a girl, but you "d do just 
as well if you were a boy.’ 

To Uncle Paley’s satiric eye it seemed 
as if Bessy considered herself in receipt 
of a compliment. 


Derry sat astride his favorite straight- 
backed chair in the brick kitchen while 
Uncle Paley pondered over a letter from 
Derry’s father, an invitation to come 
home with Derry for a Christmas in the 
country. Though cordial, it was brief; 
yet the old man read at it for a good 
while, a sensitive quiver in his lean 
cheek. He had not received the precious 
flattery of consideration for so long a 
time now that, visibly, it embarrassed 
him. 

Derry, too, was somewhat embar- 
rassed. He was thinking perhaps it had 
been a fresh thing for him to do, getting 
his father to send that invitation. He 





was sure Uncle Paley would like to 
accept it, but he followed the old man’s 
cogitations with painful clairvoyance. 
It was as if he heard him saying to him- 
self: “Can I go? How can I go?” He 
saw him glance at the frayed rim of cuff 
visible at his sleeve edge. Derry looked 
down at his own fingers, which were 
beating a light tattoo on the chair- 
back. 

“T'll do it,” said the old man. But 
Derry could see that he didn’t know 
exactly how he was to do it. 

“I’m sure glad of that,” said Derry. 
“Then | may say you'll be home with 
me?” 

Uncle Paley said that he might. He 
cast thought of the morrow aside and 
expanded in this atmosphere of social 
engagements. He told stories of the 
house parties of his youth, and a reckless 
humor pervaded his conversation. Derry 
put the proper questions and applauded 
in the proper places; but in reality he 
was mulling over a scheme suggested 
by catching sight of Cousin Dirk’s shav- 
ing-set on the end of the mantel-shelf. 
He brought the talk around to it, and 
Uncle Paley said, luxuriously, that 
he shouldn’t be at all astonished to 
get another surpmse from Dirk. He 
shouldn’t, indeed, be astonished to learn 
that Dirk had left him a fortune—noth- 
ing from that source could astonish him. 
Derry’s scheme matured with amazing 
rapidity. 

“Bessy,” he said, meeting her later 
that day as she emerged from Talbot’s 
Emporium, her arms laden with weapons 
for the undoing of men while on a holi- 
day visit to her married brother in the 
city—‘ Bessy,” said Derry, “can you 
keep a secret?” 

“Till death,” vowed Bessy. 

“It’s something I want you to see to 
for me while you’re away,” went on 
Derry, taking over Bessy’s packages. 
They continued down the street, their 
heads conspiring together until people 
turned and stared after them. At the 
very least they appeared to be planning 
an elopement. 

Three days before Christmas Uncle 
Paley beckoned mysteriously to Derry, 
who was coming up the front walk. He 
steered him around to the kitchen and 
closed the door. 
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“Dirk’s been at his tricks again,” he 
told Derry, joyously. 

He showed him a box of cigars which 
had arrived by express that morning. 
The brand was that which manufact- 
urers present to monarchs and moving- 
picture stars. Only, instead of gilt 
sashes, some of the 
cigars in the top 
layer wore sashes of 
old certificates. 

** Hullo!’ cried 
Derry. “Did you 
hear from him?” 

Uncle Paley said 
no; but then, Dirk 
hadn’t written for 
months about the 
sha ving - set. He 
might never write 
about the cigars at 
all — might never 
even think of them 
again. He unsashed 
a cigar and spread 
out the bill almost 
reverently. 

“It’s good to see 
a little money 
again,” he said. He 
added, vaguely, 
“It’s not as if it 
were any one but 
old Dirk.” 

It was at this 
precise moment 
that doubt flicked 
Derry, who, eyes 
down and foot on 
chair, tied and re- 
tied, somewhat un- 
necessarily, at a 
shoe-string. But he 
had to straighten up at last; and, though 
his cheek was slightly flushed, he was 
able to say, heartily: 

“Well, all I say is | wish J had a 
Cousin Dirk.” 
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said Caroline. 


“There they come,” 
She descended the stairs with her dig- 


nifed air. Mona, her seventeen-year- 
old visiting cousin, hopped after. Caro- 
line glanced back. “Don’t tread on 
my ruffle,” she implored, in a harried 
undertone. 

Mona looked down and removed her 
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white-kid toe from Caroline’s black-lace 
ruffle. 

Thus Uncle Paley’s reverend head 
bowed over her aunt Carry’s hand came 
as an unnerving shock. She clutched 
Caroline’s arm in surprise. 

“Don’t pinch me like that,” entreated 
Caroline, with a 
second backward 
glance,agonized 
this time. Mona 
let go, and Caro- 
line, smiling like a 
Spartan, went for- 
ward to greet her 
brother and his be- 
wildering guest. 

Much later that 
evening, when the 
girls were together 
over Caroline’s bed- 
room fire, Mona 
confided to her 
cousin: 

*“*I’m dead in 
love with him.” 

“Derry?” asked 
Caroline, indul- 
gently. 

Mona made a 
negative and negli- 
gent gesture. 

“Oh, you mean 
Derry’s old gentle- 
man,” said Caro- 
line. She was still 
rather vexed that 
he had not been 
Derry’s young gen- 
tleman. 

“He looks as if 
he might write 
poems to a lovely 
young girl,” said Mona. “Would he 
write me a poem? Would he let me be 
Rose Aylmer?” She chanted: 

“’tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids.” 


Caroline had never heard of Landor 
and his Rose. She let down her hair. 

“And did you notice his blue eyes and 
his perfectly new blue tie to match? 
Ruskin wore blue ties like that.” 

Caroline had heard of Ruskin, though 
not of his blue tie. She began to brush 
out her hair. 
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“T’ll do it for you,” offered Mona. 

The two girls assumed a listening air. 
The men were coming up. A fragrance 
of expensive tobacco dosned through 
Caroline’s keyhole. “‘This way, sir,” 
said Derry. ‘The footsteps receded. 

More than once during the days which 
followed Derry’s father looked specu- 
latively at Uncle Paley, but he was 
never able to place him. Occasionally 
he looked from Uncle Paley to Derry, 
but Derry was impassive. 

Uncle Paley, with his impeccable 
linen, and his soldierly looking suit 
which he had hitherto kept exclusively 
for his reunions, might have had almost 
any background. He smoked a good 
cigar, certainly, and his Christmas tips 
convinced the servants that he was a 
coal magnate at least. Still, Pleasants 
had no idea that he was anything of the 
sort. Not that he cared. He was just 
interested in the boy’s queer taking up 
with the old codger, he told himself. 

Derry’s mother never even looked a 
single question, though she must have 
been devoured by curiosity; but she 
gave Uncle Paley a dinner to which was 
bidden the importance of the neighbor- 
hood. It was during this dianer that he 
received a belated bit of mail—a tiny 
package. 

Derry, at the old man’s right, knew 
he had been expecting such a tiny 
package. “Open it,” he murmured, 
with a smile. 

“Later, later,” said the old man, 
flushing. 

Derry took it gently from him. “May 
1?” he asked, with odd, out-of-character 
insistence. 

Uncle Paley’s assent was both reluct- 
ant and eager. Derry undid the pack- 
age amid a general silence, and carefully 
extracted a Greek cross of dull metal. 
He passed it to Uncle Paley, who ner- 
vously tried to stuff the bauble into his 
pocket. 

“Pin it on,” said the smiling Derry. 

“Oh, what is it?” asked Mona. Every 
one gazed at her ‘gratefully. 

“*A—a medal,” mumbled Uncle Paley. 
He had to place it in her extended 
hand. 

Mona studied over it for a brief, im- 
pressed moment; then, with the spon- 
taneous grace of a kitten, sprang to the 





seat of her chair and held out the medal, 
showing it to all assembled there. 

“It’s his Oldtown medal,” cried 
Mona, a thrill in her rich young voice. 
She paused, her glowing eyes on it. 
“*For Valor,’” read Mona. Her ringing 
tones were grave and proud. 

The table rose to its feet and cheered 
Uncle Paley. Pleasants shook hands 
with him. Every one had to shake 
hands with him. Derry swung Mona 
down, and she ran to Uncle Paley and 
fastened the medal beside the rosebud 
she had placed on his lapel earlier in the 
evening. There she reached up and 
kissed him. 

No one offered a criticism but Caro- 
line, and all she said was, “‘ Your ruffles 
got in your plate, Mona, when Derry 
whisked you down from that chair.” 

The table’s plaudits were valued by 
Uncle Paley, but what he probably liked 
best was something Derry said to him 
as they bade each other good night tow- 
ard morning in the upper hall. 

“I’m awfully proud to be friends with 
rou, Captain Crawford,” said Derry. 
His hand went out. They hung on to 
each other’s hands for a queer, emotional 
moment, for, though neither had taken 
anything stronger than black coffee, the 
evening had gone to their heads. 

Derry went hastily on to his own 
room, in the grip, after staving it off 
for days, of a definite sensation of guilt. 
He perceived clearly that for your own 
ease of mind you have no right to play 
tricks with the self-respect of any other 
human being on earth. He really 
wanted to go straight to Uncle Paley and 
*fess up; but he was incapable of easing 
his own conscience at the expense of 
another’s pride. He was still standing, 
gazing down into the fire with ab- 
stracted «yes, when a tap at the door 
roused him. It was his father looking in 
to talk the dinner over. Derry drew 
forward a chair. 

“The captain’s a great old chap, 
isn’t he?” said Derry. There was a tinge 
of something quite inexplicable to 
Pleasants in his reflective tone. 

“T’ve never just placed the captain,” 
said he—since Derry had brought him 


“Why,” said Derry, meeting his 
father’s eye frankly, “he is Mrs. Bax- 
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ters granduncle. He boards with her. 
She seems to be all the family he has.” 

**How the dickens do you come to be 
so thick with him?” 

It rather blurted itself out, and Pleas- 
ants was vexed with himself for letting 
it; but Derry answered, smiling: 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
| always wanted a 
grandfather. I never 
did have one to know 
you know.” 

In spite of Derry’s 

absolute truthfulness, 
Pleasants departed with 
a baffled feeling, and 
one night some weeks 
later said to his wife: 

“What did you make 
of Derry’s old gentle- 
man?” 

“If you want to know 
what I thought,” said 
Derry’s mother, 

‘I thought Derry was 
taking up for him.” 

**There wouldn’t 
seem to be any need 
of that.” He repeated 
the information Derry 
had imparted. 

‘It’s as plain as can 
be,” said Derry’s moth- 
er, “that hateful Mrs. 

Baxter imposes on the 
old man shamefully.” 

Pleasants gazed at 
his wife in awe and ap- 
prehension. And this 
was the sort of creature 
who would do jury duty 
in his State in a not 
nearly remote enough 
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he struggled upward with the weird, 
moaning sound which had_ brought 
Derry to his side. 

“The amyl,” he panted. He motioned 
at the mantel-shelf and clutched his 
throat. His irritated eyes stared 
after Derry, who searched blundering- 


future. THEY APPEARED TO BE PLANNING AN ELOPEMENT 


Toward two in the 
morning Derry leaned 
from his second-story window, straining 
his ears. Heedless of his sketchy cos- 
tume, he swung himself over the sill, 
fumbled for a foothold among the tough 
ivy-vines, and let himself down like 
thief in the night. 

The cabin door stood open and a rush 
of wintry air entered; but Uncle Paley 
seemed not able to put the air to its 
proper uses. He gasped for breath as 

Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 802.—60 


ly among the odds and ends on the 
shelf. 

“That!” cried Uncle Paley, with a 
sharp, gasping outcry as Derry’s hand 
touched a small vial. 

The strange little glass globules poured 
themselves out in Derry’s palm, but he 
had no idea how to use them. He looked 
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Derry’s hand. “Break them,” he mo- 
tioned rather than spoke. 

Light dawned on Derry. He crushed 
a globule in his handkerchief and held it 
to the old man’s face. Uncle Paley 
clutched the handkerchief and inhaled 
the amyl fumes greedily. He became 
easier at once, but he felt at his head. 

““Hard—on the head,” he muttered, 
weakly. He sank back. “Better get me 
a wet towel.” 

Derry found a towel which he wrung 
out in icy pump water, and the old man 
wound it about his head. Afterward he 
lay silent, turbaned like a Turk, looking 
horribly queer and ill, his eyes resignedly 
closed. His books and old pipe had a 
pathetic appearance, lying unused by 
his side. Derry, at a loss, mentioned 
medical attendance. 

Uncle Paley’s eyes showed a streak of 
blue. “‘ Doctors can’t help me,” he said. 
There was a note of boastfulness m his 
voice. 

Not knowing what else to do, Derry 
took a chair and waited. In about haif 
an hour Uncle Paley rose up suddenly, 
cast aside the towel, and reached for his 
pipe. He seemed quite as usual. 

“You'd better be getting back to 
bed,” he said to Derry. 

“| didn’t know you had these spells.”’ 

“Been having them for twenty years, 
but I don’t often have them that bad. 
But you go on to bed, son. [I'll be all 
right.” 

*T’ll just hang on a bit—if you don’t 
mind,” said Derry. 

It was as well that Derry did this, for 
the attacks returned with violence. In 
fact, Uncle Paley had three alarming 
nights of them, though he seemed pretty 
much as usual in the daytime. After 
the second night Derry spoke to Mrs. 
Baxter on the subject. She discussed 
it rationally, saying that it was true 
doctors could do no more for Uncle 
Paley than he was doing for himself— 
that while it was likely one of these 
attacks would carry the old man off 
some day, still he had been having them 
for twenty years past and there seemed 
no reason why he should not go on hav- 
ing them for twenty years longer. She 
added that she supposed they did seem 
terrifying te a young person. But she 
did not appear to consider it necessary 





to give Uncle Paley any special atten- 
tion, and Derry would not leave the old 
man alone with his struggles for breath 
and his cramped left arm. Not until 
the third morning did he really seem 
all right again. 

“Well,” said he, looking up from the 
breakfast-tray Derry had carried him 
across from the house, “‘they didn’t get 
me this time.” He was jaunty over 
it. “I’m glad, too,” he went on. “I 
wouldn't want to miss the reunion this 
year.” 

“T should say not,” responded Derry, 
warmly, for all he was dropping with 
sleep. For the Oldtown monument 
which would be ornamented with Uncle 
Paley’s name, and which was even now 
in process of erection on the Institute 
parade-ground, was to be unveiled at 
this reunion. 


Uncle Paley was easily the tallest and 
most magnificent veteran in the great 
Oldtown reunion parade, and his cap- 
tain’s uniform singled him out to the eye 
of the beholder. 

Bessy, standing on a chair in front of 
the court-house, the center of a crowd of 
crazy boys, flung reserve to the south 
winds and wildly waved a flag. Sub- 
consciously she was much annoyed be- 
cause Derry would persist in hampering 
her by holding on to her elbow. 

The line passed, and the crowd fol- 
lowed to the scene of the unveiling. The 
small granddaughter of one of the town’s 
world-famous men pulled the cord. The 
tall shaft sprang against the blue heav- 
ens. A wild yell split the sky. Derry 
did it as well as any veteran there. 
For the first time within the town’s 
experience of Bessy Moreland, her dark 
tresses were mussed up. Her hat had 
been knocked off by a waving arm, and 
she swung it along with her flag. In 
the press she caught sight of Uncle Paley 
just behind them. 

“Oh, do come here and look at your 
own name!” cried Bessy. 

Derry drew Uncle Paley forward. 
The people near by acclaimed him. He 
had a small ovation all to himself at the 
base of the soaring shaft. Most of the 
owners of the names inscribed thereon 
were dead. Uncle Paley’s heart swelled 
with gratitude that he, by God’s grace, 
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“HE LOOKS AS IF HE MIGHT 


had lived to see the day. The sun-ravs 
picked out the legend on his bronze 
medal. He nervously adjusted a nibbon 
— over it. 


“No, you don’t,” said Derry, catching 


him at it. He restored the legend to the 


shouting sun-rays. “This is your day, 
sir,” said Derry, splendidly. 

It continued to be Uncle Paley’s day. 
He rested on the porch of the colonel’s 
turreted home, and the colonel’s wife 
brought him refreshments, and happy 
in the honor. Other veterans were hav- 
ing refreshments there, too; but Uncle 
Paley, with his medal and his name on 
the monument, was easily king. Derry 
and Bessy guarded his chair. Bessy 
fanned him with her palm-leaf, and 
Derry held the bouquet some little girl 
had given him. Once more life was 
beautiful, once more worth while to 
Uncle Paley. He towered, silver-crested, 
his lean cheek flushed, the tiny curl 
which finished off his small, pointed 
beard trembling with excitement. 

He was carried off, presently, by other 
veterans to the camp-fire. He turned 


WRITE 


POEMS TO A LOVELY YOUNG GIRL” 


to wave to his young people, and for a 
moment stood there, the white, com- 
memorative shaft at his back, looking 
like one of the sculptured figures at 
its base come to life, and the color of 
life. 

Next morning, as Derry reached the 
inn gate, an unknown veteran stopped 
without. 

“I’m looking for some one named 
Pleasants,” he said, addressing Derry, 
after a slight hesitation. 

“T’m Pleasants, sir,” said Derry. .He 
now recognized the veteran as old Mr. 
Stark, who had a carpenter shop near 
the river. 

“From the captain,” said Mr. Stark, 
offering Derry a small package. His face 
was portentous. 

Derry’s heart stirred uneasily. “The 
—the captain?” he repeated. 

“He ought never to have been allowed 
all that excitement,” said Uncle Paley’s 
old comrade, shaking his head. 

“He’s—ill, then?” asked Derry. 
already he knew better than that. 

“He was never so well, my laddie,” 
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said old Stark. He uncovered his head 
as he spoke. 

Derry turned abruptly and stared at 
the roses Uncle Paley had broken his 
old back over. They bloomed in bright 
rows. He flung around from the sight 
of them, fumbled for the gate latch, and 
came outside and walked along with old 
Stark while he unfolded his story. 

Uncle Paley, it seemed, had been 
taken ill at the camp-fire. He had 
sent up to the cabin after his amyl and 
his box of souvenirs—“‘little pictures 
and the like,” said his old comrade. 
Afterward he had appeared better, and 
none thought him in immediate danger, 
when, all of a sudden, he went off—‘ like 
that!” said Mr. Stark, snapping a fore- 
finger and thumb. “ But he didn’t think 
he was going to get over it. Anyway, 
he told me to hunt you up and give you 
these, in case he didn’t.” 

He indicated the package, and the 
Oldtown medal, which he now took 
from a pocket and handed over. The 
morning sun-rays brought out its legend, 
and it gave Derry the steadiness to ask: 

“You're quite sure these were to be 
given me, sir?” 

Old Stark nodded _ energetically. 
**And what’s more, I’ve a message to 
you from the captain. He said, ‘Tell 
the boy to keep what I send him.’”” He 
looked at Derry meaningly and jerked 
a thumb backward in the direction of 
The Red Inn before he went on: “ He'll 
lie in the Armory to-merrow. We'll 
have a military funeral for him, of 
course.” 

They parted company at Bessy’s gate. 
Derry carried the package in to her, 
and they went through it together and 
found it to contain the papers consti- 
tuting Uncle Paley’s Civil War record. 

“He turned over his annuity to Mrs. 
Baxter regularly,” Bessy told Derry. 
“| heard mamma telling some one about 
it. It may not have been much, but it 
was surely enough to cover all he got at 
the inn.” 

“And that was precious little, let me 
tell you,” said Derry, his face darkening. 

Bessy looked down at the papers in 
her lap. “‘He didn’t want her to have 
these. She got into the Daughters on 
Uncle Paley’s record, and into the 
Dames on his grandfather’s. Naturally, 


she meant to have these things. Oh, 
Derry, she’ll be raging when she finds 
out.” 

She looked up into Derry’s touched 
face, her dark eyes admiring him through 
her tears of excitement and pity. She 
felt it very right that young manhood 
such as Derry’s should receive into its 
keeping these souvenirs of a soldier's 
youth. 

“You take care of the papers for me 
just now,” said Derry. But he kept the 
medal shut up in his hand as he walked 
back to the inn. 

He did not enter the house, but con- 
tinued around to the brick kitchen. 
Its door stood open, and the room was 
in that disorder which commonly pre- 
cedes a departure for merrymaking. The 
books and magazines on the lounge 
toppled higher than usual. The scan- 
dalous old pipe reposed on the table 
beside an almost scraped-out box of 
cheap tobacco. Uncle Paley’s chipped 
reading-glass lay near, its handle wound 
about with a bit of twine for tightening 
purposes. Derry quietly closed the 
door, and sat down astride the chair 
facing Uncle Paley’s old lounge. Before 
long he put his head down in his arms 
on the back of the chair. 

Going through the hall of the house 
some half an hour later, he encountered 
Mrs. Baxter. She was in street array, 
and appeared serious. Though a mean 
woman, Mrs. Baxter had her moments 
of being otherwise. She said, after a 
glance at Derry: 

“You might take some of those roses 
down to the Armory this evening, Mr. 
Pleasants.” 

But Derry wouldn’t have a petal of 
Mrs. Baxter’s roses. He went over next 
morning and made Bessy give him all 
hers. These he carried to the hall where 
Uncle Paley lay in state attended by 
old comrades, and looked down upon by 
the tall, sunlit shaft of commemorative 
marble which closed the vista com- 
manded by the high arched Armory 
doors. 

It was early, and, except for the guard, 
he had the hall to himself. He stood 
pondering over the peaceful and noble 
aspect of the mask once worn by Uncle 
Paley’s departed spirit, and the empti- 
ness beneath it struck like black frost 
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to his heart. One of the watchers was 
old Stark, and with him Derry spoke 
briefly and softly. Old Stark said how 
fitting a thing it was that death should 
have crowned and consecrated Uncle 
Paley’s great day, but Derry thought 
Uncle Paley would have enjoyed talking 
it over afterward in the brick kitchen. 


It was the next week that Mrs. Bax- 
ter’s nephew called upon Derry in his 
room one morning. Mr. Morton, a 
young insurance man abounding in en- 
ergy, said that he had been returning 
from a five-mile constitutional and a 
dip in the river when his aunt Baxter 
hailed him and brought her little matter 
to his attention. He produced a pocket- 


comb and begged the use of Derry’s 
mirror. 

“Sure,” said Derry. 

Mr. Morton, eyeing Derry frankly in 


ONCE MORE LIFE 


WAS WORTH WHILE 


UNCLE PALEY 


the mirror, poured forth his errand. It 
was to the effect that Mrs. Baxter was 
quite brokenhearted over the idea of 
any one save herself having been in- 
trusted with Uncle Paley’s war record 
and his Oldtown medal. Uncle Paley, 
it appeared, had been her daughterly 
care, and these simple little relics of his 
presence at her hearth were her tender 
womanly desire. They were not—could 
not be—of the slightest value tw Derry. 
Couldn’t he be a good old scout and 
hand them over? 

Derry gave the agreeable blank of 
Mr. Morton’s countenance a prolonged 
scrutiny in the mirror. He concluded 
to make the interview as short as pos- 
sible. 

“T can’t do that,” he said. 

“Oh, come, let us talk the thing over,” 
said Mr. Morton, in a tone of maddening 
reasonableness. 
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“TI won’t do it,” said Derry. “I’ve 


my own reasons for keeping the things. 
And”—he consulted his watch—*‘I’ve a 
class in five minutes. Good morning, 
Mr. Morton. Pray help yourself to my 
room as long as you like.” 

Mr. Morton overtook him on the 
stair. His face was red and he passed 
Derry without speaking. 

Derry’s father, who had come down 
for the unveiling, had remained over to 
Commencement so that he could accom- 
pany Derry home. He was staying with 
the Morelands and Bessy had made her 
mamma ask Derry, too, for the three big 
days. 

The final evening she went with him 
for a farewell stroll. Returning, they 
passed Mrs. Baxter and Mr. Morton 
suspiciously near the house. 

“I know they’ve been at your father,” 
whispered Bessy; and in fact Pleasants 
rose up from a porch chair, saying: 

“T’d like a word with you, son.” He 
turned the reluctant Derry about. A 
few yards down the walk he said, apolo- 
getically, “I hate to meddle, but I’ve 
promised to— Darn that woman!” 

Derry wasn’t going to help Pleasants 
out. His j jaw set. 

“What’s your side?” asked Pleasants, 
smiling. 

“T’Il let you get it from some one else,” 
said Derry, arriving at an abrupt deci- 
sion. He walked Pleasants down to the 
river and halted him before old Stark’s 
carpenter shop. “This is my father, 
Mr. Stark,” explained Derry. “Mrs. 
Baxter is kicking up a row over the 
captain’s things. She’s set my father 
after me. Tell him how I happen to 
have them, please.” 

“There’s little to tell,” said old Stark, 
looking up from the doll-house he was 
making out of hours for a small grand- 
daughter. “The captain wanted the lad 
to have the things. He didn’t want the 
woman to have them. That’s plain, it 
seems to me.” 

The last words came vaguely to Derry, 
now wandering riverward. He stood 
on the shelving bank waiting on his 
father, who appeared entering into a 
conversation. The alternate murmur of 
Pleasants’s familiar tones and old Stark’s 


young willow branches. A faint breeze 
whitened the willows and lifted Derry’s 
hair at the temples. He took off his hat 
and leaned his arms on a low-hanging 
bough, and gazed down into the flowing 
water which carried his thoughts so far 
away that he controlled an impulse to 
jump when Pleasants’s voice sounded 
close at hand. 

“You didn’t need to bring me here, 
you know,” it said. 

“Oh, I know that. father. It was just 
an impulse.” 

“And I apologize for meddling. Where 
does the nephew hang out?” 

“That's all right,” said Derry. He 
added, “We pass his place.” 

He left his father at Mr. Morton’s 
and continued down the street to where 
he observed Bessy’s white dress in the 
dusk at her gate. 

“You’re not going to let her have 
them?” asked Bessy, breathlessly. 

“Why, I think not,” answered Derry, 
smiling, and glancing back to where the 
light from Mr. Morton’s door streamed 
across the road and climbed a house 
wall opposite. 

It was not until they were back home 
that Pleasants said to Derry, in his 
friendly way, ““Why were you so keen 
on the old chap’s things?” 

“Oh—he liked me,” said Derry. 

“Let’s have a look at the medal 
again,” suggested Pleasants. They wére 
up in Derry’s room at the moment of 
speaking. 

Derry colored. “I haven’t got it.’ 

“You gave it to Mrs. Baxter, after 
all?” asked Pleasants, surprised. 

“The devil I did!” said Derry, strong 
feeling in his voice. He remained silent 
a moment, then went on, looking his 
father in the eyes, ““No; I gave it back 
to him—that day at the Armory.” 

After Pleasants had gone out, Derry 
went to a drawer and took from it some- 
thing which he had slipped into his 
pocket after he lifted his head from his 
arms that morning in the brick kitchen. 
It lay in his clean young palm, bene 
his reminiscent eyes. It was someth 
he had liked better than the medal’ ~~ 
remember Uncle Paley by. The medal 
was a high light, a wave’s crest, a lénely 





burred speech mingled with the river apotheosis; but this was Uncle Paley’s 
voices and the twilight stir among the scandalous old pipe. 
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BY M. 
mat HEN I hear all around 
me the foolish prattle 
“about the new immi- 

»gration—“the scum of 
5 Europe,” as it is called 
¢—that is invading and 
making itself master of 
this country, | cannot help saying to 
myself that Americans have forgotten 
America. The native, I must conclude, 
has, by long familiarity with the rich 
blessings of his own land, grown for- 
getful of his high privileges and ceased to 
grasp the lofty message which America 
wafts across the seas to all the oppressed 
of mankind. What, I wonder, do 
they know of America, who know only 
America? 

The more I think upon the subject 
the more I become persuaded that the 
relation of the teacher and the taught 
as between those who were born and 
those who came here must be reversed. 
It is the free American who needs to be 
instructed by the benighted races in 
the uplifting word that America speaks 
to all the world. Only from the humble 
immigrant, it appears to me, can he 
learn just what America stands for in 
the family of nations. The alien must 
know this, for he alone seems ready to 
pay the heavy price for his share of 
America. He, unlike the older inhabi- 
tant, does not come into its inheritance 
by the accident of birth. Before he 
can become an American he must first 
be an immigrant. More than that, 
back of immigration lies emigration. 
And to him alone is it given to know 
the bitter sacrifice and the deep up- 
heaval of the soul that are implied in 
those two words. 

Oh, if I could show you America as 
we of the oppressed peoples see it! If I 
could bring home to you even the 
smallest fraction of this sacrifice and 
this upheaval, the dreaming and the 
strife, the agony and the heartache, 
the endless disappointments, the yearn- 
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RAVAGE 


ing, and the despair—all of which must 
be ours before we can make a home 
for our hattered spirits in this land of 
yours. Perhaps, if we be young, we 
dream of riches ard adventure, and if 
we be grown men we may merely seek 

1 haven for our outraged human souls 
ah: a safe retreat for our hungry wives 
and children. Yet, however aggrieved 
we may feel toward our native home, 
we cannot but regard our leaving it as 
a violent severing of the ties of our life, 
and look beyond toward our new home 
as a sort of glorihed exile. So, whether 
we be young or old, something of our- 
selves we always leave behind in our 
hapless, cherished birthplaces. And 
the heaviest share of our burden inevi- 
tably falls on the loved ones that remain 
when we are gone. We make no illu- 
sions for ourselves. Though we may 
expect wealth, we have no thought of 
returning. It is farewell forever. We 
are not setting out on a trip; we are 
emigrating. Yes, we are emigrating, 
and there is our experience, our ordeal, 
in a nutshell. It is the one-way pass- 
port for us every time. For we have 
glimpsed a vision of America, and we 
start out resolved that, whatever the 
cost, we shall make her our own. In 
our heavy-laden hearts we are already 
Americans. In our own dumb way we 
have grasped her message to us. 

The story of my own migration, 
which I am now about to relate, is thus 
more than a mere personal narrative. It 
is an account of the aspiration of a great 
company of people toward an ideal, and of 
the manner in which that aspiration was 
realized. In a sense, indeed, it is the 

tale of all immigrants to America, from 
the first voyage of the Mayflower to the 
landing of the latest steerage passenger. 
And if I have allowed my own experi- 
ences and emotions to occupy a large 
part of the canvas, it is only because 
they are representative of the mass, and 
because it is much easier and perhaps 
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more effective to portray the individual 
life than the collective. 

It was in the early winter of 1899 that 
a certain fellow-countryman whom | 


choose to call Couza, burst in upon us 


of Vaslui, Rumania, after an absence of 
fourteen years in America, to stir us 
out of our lethargy and our self- 
sufficiency. And it was no more than 
six months, if I recall aright, after his 
sudden departure, before the greater part 
of Vaslui’s men of wealth and distinc- 
tion had rolled away in carriage and 
railway car and steamboat. It is 
strange, the effect of one great person- 
ality on the life of an entire community. 
One fortnight of Couza simply revolu- 
tionized our existence. Well-to-do, re- 


spectable merchants took the habit of 


bankruptcy and made off to America 
with their creditors’ funds. The value 
of real estate dropped to one-fourth 
its customary level, and there came a 
time soon when no one could be in- 
duced to buy a house or a farm at any 
price. Personal property, including fur- 
niture, horses, and even clothing, were 
given away in such quantities that trade 
was completely at a standstill. And what 
took place in Vaslui was only typical 
of what had come to be the state of 

airs in every city and town in 
Rumania. 

I am certain that in any other country 
such a general exodus, bringing the 
serious consequences in its wake that 
this did, would have been stopped by 
the police. Was not the affair taking on 
the air of a national disaster? But the 
government of Rumania was far from 
any thought of interference. It stood 
by idly while the procession kept 
moving on, apparently only too happy 
to be rid of an element of its population 
for which it had always entertained a 
quite frank antipathy. In fact, it did 
the reverse of stopping it. Ordinarily 
the getting of a passport had been a 
matter of very serious trouble and con- 
siderable expense. But in this remark- 
able year, 1900, the bars were unac- 
countably let down, and every person 
not of military age who made applica- 
tion for a passport was cheerfully sped 
on his way by the officials and granted 
the document with the minimum of 
cost and almost no trouble at all. 





Along about the beginning of May 
the astonishing news reached us of the 
new turn that the emigration movement 
had taken. It was to the effect that a 
band of young men in Berlad had 
formed themselves into an organization 
for the purpose of walking to America. 
I remember how incredulous we were 
when we first heard of it. In the first 
place, we had learned entirely too much 
about that romantic country during 
Couza’s visit to swallow any such 
absurd notion as that it could be 
reached by walking. And besides that, 
the report was brought to us by a 
woman whom rumor credited with 
neither too much truthfulness, nor 
complete sanity. We little thought that 
before many weeks we were to have a 
To-America-on-Foot Society in our own 
town. 

Yet that is precisely what happened. 
We had hardly had time to make up 
our minds as to whether there could be 
anything in the strange story from 
Berlad, when a number of the boys in 
our own set held a meeting and an- 
nounced that they had formed a walking 
group right in Vaslui. | do not wish to 
be immodest, but historical truth de- 
mands | should confess that i had the 
glory of being present at that meeting 
and becoming one of the charter mem- 
bers of the organization. We assembled, 
about twenty-five of us in all, in Monish 
Bachman’s grain-shed just outside the 
town gate. The place was well chosen, 
for that shed had already become sacred 
in our hearts by many tender associa- 
tions. It had been the scene of a long 
series of theatrical performances in 
which the present organizers had been 
both actors and audience. And although 
we were now practical men and quite 
done with childish things, our instincts 
must have guided us in selecting this 
sentimental spot for our adult activities. 
We ranged in age from fifteen to eight- 
teen, with the exception of young 
Frankel, the druggist’s son, who having 

ent a year at the university in Bu- 
cern was looked up to as a man of 
the world, and was, therefore, asked to 
give us the benefit of his parliamentary 
training. 

The meeting was a thunderous one. 
As in all parliamentg the body, which 
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had gathered as a very harmonious 
one, soon split up into a number of 
factions. There was the extreme left, 
which advocated secret procedure and 
the exclusion of parents from our 
councils. They were in favor of im- 
mediate action, a nocturnal departure 
with French leave, and not a word to 
our families until we had reached New 
York, when a telegram would suffice 
to inform them of what had happened. 
That plan had in its favor the element 
of romance. But it was, forthwith, 
howled down by the extreme right, the 
reactionaries, who laughed at the whole 
scheme and declared that if we could 
not travel like gentlemen we might as 
well abandon the idea of America en- 
tirely. Finaily the moderates won out. 
Led by the chairman himself, they argued 
that it would be wiser to take the 
townspeople into our secret, and gain 
the benefit of their advice and support. 
Before adjourning, we took up, at 
Frankel’s suggestion, the matter of per- 
manentorganization. Weelectedapresi- 
dent and invested him with tyrannical 
powers over our bodies and souls. He 
was to preside at the meetings while we 
remained in Vaslui, and to act as the cap- 
tain of the band on the march. He 
could dismiss a member from the grou 
for a capital offense, or punish him with 
reduced rations and solitary marching 
forty meters behind the column for 
minor misdemeanors. A number of us 
objected to making the captain into a 
king, pointing out the patent fact that 
he was called a president, and crying 
vehemently that this granting of whole- 
sale privileges to a president was to- 
tally out of harmony with the spirit 
of the great country to which we were 
going. Next we turned to the choosing 
of a treasurer, and experienced tremen- 
dous difficulties in deciding what one 
of us could most safely be intrusted with 
our prospective common funds. Then 
the temporary chairman suggested that 
we ought to have a secretary, “just for 
the dignity of the organization,” even 
though we may find no duties for him. 
Last of all, | was myself picked for the 
post of commissary-general, with powers 
to purchase supplies and apportion the 
rations—always, of course, under orders 
from the president and captain. 
Vor. CXXXIV.—No 802.—61 
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But, alas, the irony of fate and the 
cruelty of parents! No sooner had we 
each retired to our own homes, and no 
sooner did we break the news to our 
several fathers, than we found good 
reason to repent of our failure to adopt 
the program of the leftists. The 
ingrate Monish Bachman, unmindful of 
the glory that had fallen upon his grain- 
shed, promptly deposed the powerful 
tyrant, who was his own son Yankel. 
Neither he nor my parent would hear 
of the “absurd” idea. Monish, having 
once been wealthy, and being still very 
proud and something of a power in the 
community, could see no reason why 
his son should undergo the hardship 
and the indignity of having to tramp 
to America. “If Yankel must go away,” 
he declared, with a flourish, “I am not 
ret so poor but that | could afford to 
oo him travel as befits my position.” 
But Yankel need not leave home at all, 
he insisted. The youngster was very 
useful to him in his business. In 
vain did the boy object that he cared 
nothing about dignity and _ position, 
that he thought the railway. and steam- 
boat were tiresome, uninteresting, 
grandfatherly modes of travel, un- 
worthy of a boy. Monish had put his 
foot down. 

With me things went quite as badly, 
if not worse. My father was a Cleverer 
man than Yankel’s, and therefore he 
had no difficulty in trumping up a 
whole chain of causes why he could 
not let me go. Number one: had I 
forgotten that no more than a week 
before, while I was bathing the horse 
down at the swimming-hole, I had very 
narrowly escaped drowning, and a 
whipping afterward into the bargain? 
With that exhibition of my incapacity 
still fresh in his memory, how could I 
expect him to trust me to take care of 
myself on such a journey and in a dis- 
tant country? Number two: I was 
the youngest in the family, and probably 
for that reason mother’s favorite child— 
he was not talking about himself now. 
Paul was in the army at Hushi, and 
Harry was in business at Constantza. 
Was I cruel enough to go away and 
leave mother to die of longing? Number 
three: The crops last fall had failed; 
times were woefully hard; there was 
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not money enough in the house to fit 
me out for any kind of a journey, 
however inexpensive. 

All this array of logic I might have 
met, but before long father’s arguments 
were reinforced by mother’s pleadings. 
Had I forgotten Annie, my only sister, 
who had died but three years before, 
a flower struck down in the midst of 
spring? How could I think of aban- 

oning father and mother in their 
sorrow and quit the precious soil where 
Annie lay buried? ainst the logic of 
bereavement, I saw, 1 had no hope of 
prevailing. Even though my reason 
did not yield, my heart did, and the 
session ended in tears. 

In the mean time Vaslui generally 
showed a very different disposition 
toward the new emigration. In spite of 
its deposed president and commissary- 
general, the group had managed to 
grow both in numbers and in public 
approval. It had been joined by 
several older men, so that the roster 
contained, by now, some forty-odd 
names. The organization held dail 
meetings—no longer in the pone: Mee 
but in one of the town halls—the prep- 
arations for the journey were being 
rushed and enthusiasm ran very high, 
not only among the members themselves, 
but especially in the community. If 
the earlier emigration had aroused in- 
terest, this new and strange develop- 
ment had in it the picturesqueness and 
the heroic pathos which could not but 
appeal to the imagination and touch 
the heart. The majority of those who 
composed the reorganized group were 
poaparing to walk to America out of 
real necessity, not for adventure. Vaslui 
gave them the homage and the sym- 
pathy that a nation gives its army 
marching off to war. 

The most striking evidence of the 
community’s interest in the movement 
appeared right at the start. Before 
matters had proceeded very far a few 
prominent citizensof the town undertook 
to guide the destinies of the group in a 
more systematic fashion. Fhey r- 

tuated the old committee which had 
-_ chosen to welcome the man Couza, 
whose missionary zeal had started the 
whole migration. The purposes of this 
higher organization were at first purely 





decorative. It made arrangements to 
give the group a suitable send-off on 
its departure, with flags and speeches 
and the like; and it instituted prepa- 
rations for the. welcoming of such 
groups from other towns as might hap- 
pen to pass through Vaslui on their 
way to New York. But once the com- 
mittee had been formed it found a 
multitude of unforeseen avenues for its 
activity. It was discovered, in the first 
place, that such funds as had been 
gathered from the contributions of the 
members themselves were absurdly in- 
adequate to the needs of the journey. 
Furthermore, it was out of the question 
for the boys to camp out or stop at 
hotels in the towns where the night 
might overtake them. The most serious 
problem of all arose over the question 
of how the young people were to be 
cared for in the foreign countries 
through which they must journey. 

Thus there came into being a whole 

succession of institutions which the 
original organizers of the walking move- 
ment had not even dreamed of. The 
home committee of Vaslui was soon 
duplicated in every town where groups 
were forming, and before long these 
separate bodies became merged into a 
really formidable national committee, 
with branches in every corner of Ru- 
mania and activities that covered 
every possible need of the emigrants. 
And then the process of organization 
was carried to the last climactic step 
when the newly born national com- 
mittee entered into correspondence and 
ultimately became afhliated with the 
reat charitable alliances of Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, and London. So that 
the marching group which had started 
out as an almost grotesque, childish 
fancy of merely local scope, had in a 
short time evolved into a world move- 
ment, with agencies in the principal 
capitals of Europe and even in New 
York itself. 

By far the most noteworthy by-prod- 
uct of this amazing movement was the 
advent of the newspaper. Hitherto 
Vaslui had been content to get its news 
second-hand. Journalism was a thing 
unknown, not only in Vaslui, but in 
all the other cities of Rumania except 
Bucharest. There may have been news- 
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papers in assy, but I never heard 
of them. Even the Bucharest dailies 
were taken only by the coffee-houses of 
Vaslui, where they hung on racks 
clamped into their holders, and were 
glanced at sporadically by the mer- 
chants who congregated there. But all 
this was now changed. In the last 
month or two Vaslui and Rumania 
generally had passed through a cycle of 
changes the like of which had taken, 
elsewhere, centuries to effect. The mere 
thought of New York had somehow in 
a moment of time raised us to the level 
of Western civilization. 

I have often heard it said since, in 
school and college, that the genuine 
art and literature of a people are the 
direct result of its history and invari- 
ably reflect the popular soul. If this 
be true, I have myself been present at 
the birth of a little movement which 
may—who can tell?—prove a real con- 
tribution to the development of a gen- 
uine national art. For these daily and 
weekly papers that arose so suddenly 
among us were no mere purveyors of 
the world’s daily scandal. They were 
essentially of the stuff of which litera- 
ture is made, although I dare say they 
never found their way into books or 
libraries. They were filled with poems 
and passionate eloquence, words of 
cheer and hope, eulogies of the land of 
our aspirations, which for some reason 
or other was continually referred to as 
Jerusalem, encouragement to those who 
were left behind, and praise to the 
Almighty for delivering his people from 
the bondage of the ode Egypt 
(Rumania). Nearly all the contents 
were the work of the members of the 
groups themselves. And for the first 
time in their lives our humble, simple 
people had found an interest in jour- 
nalistic endeavor. They eagerly de- 
voured every issue from the first word 
to the last. 

The ancient arts of music and oratory 
likewise came in for their share. We had 
never dreamed of the profusion of talent 
that lay fallow in our own midst. 
Moritz Cahana, the owner of the Hotel 
Regal, acquired a reputation overnight 
for impassioned public utterance which 
extended beyond Vaslui and even be- 

yond the frontiers of Rumania. All 
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the meetings of the group consisted in 
large part of songs, with Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and Rumanian words, whose 
airs were adaptations of ancient melo- 
dies —tender lullabies, melancholy 
yearnings for Zion, and solemn chants 
of the synagogue. Some had been bor- 
rowed from the doinas of the shepherd, 
and others had filtered in, after many 
vicissitudes, from the cafés chantants of 
Vienna. The martial airs were quite 
recognizable plagiarisms from the mili- 
tary composers. But all of the com- 

ositions had been blazoned with the 
00 spirit of the young men who sang 
them and the fervid enthusiasm of the 
times. 

In this immense burst of literary and 
artistic fire, the practical side of the 
undertaking was, I am afraid, some- 
what neglected. I attended the major- 
ity of the meetings, but I cannot recall 
ever having seen a map at any of them. 
In fact, | am pretty certain that not 
even the captain of the expedition had 
the faintest glimmer of a notion about 
routes. It was the broad, magnificent 
idea of the thing that occupied all 
minds. No one seemed to be in the 
least interested in mere details. As 
far as I can now determine, there was 
not a member in the whole group who 
could tell just which way he was 
headed, except that the initial stop 
was to be Berlad—some forty miles 
away—and thé ultimate destination, 
New York. It was never made clear 
in the speeches or the newspapers how 
the Atlantic was to be inveigled into 
suffering the foot-voyagers to bridge 
its chasm. Only once had there been 
an allusion in biblical phrase to the 
cleaving of the sea and ds rising of its 
waters like a wall, but as that came out 
in a poem it was not remarked. 

It was early in May that this first 
group, having completed its prepara- 
tions, set out on its strange adventure. 
The day was a clear and balmy one. 
The marchers assembled at the gate of 
the little circular park in the center of 
the town, and from the earliest hour of 
the morning vast throngs of people 
came out to greet them. Promptly at 
ten o'clock the bugle sounded and the 

rocession began. It was headed by 
Moritz Cahana, the orator of the occa- 
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sion, and some other members of the 
committee in a droshka. Then followed 
the group in double file, clad in brown 
khaki, military leggings, and broad- 
brimmed canvas hats, each with an 
army knapsack on his back and a 
water-bottle slung jauntily over his 
shoulder. Last in order came well-nigh 
all that remained of the community of 
Vaslui. We marched and sang through the 
main thoroughfare, and then we swung 
off to a by-road that led to the southern 
ate of the town. There we halted, and 
Mories Cahana made a speech that 
caused the whole throng to cheer and 
brought a lump into my throat and the 
tears into my eyes. Finally came the 
long last farewells, with tears and sobs 
from other people besides myself. The 
bugle sounded again, the captain gave 
the command, and the column was off 
on its way. P 

I had given my word that I would 
not again ask to go with that group, 
and I| had kept it, in spite of the fact 
that Monish Bachman had withdrawn 
his objections and allowed my friend 
Yankel to go. But when, several days 
later, the papers began to publish ex- 
citing accounts of the progress of the 
group I quite frankly began to be sorry 
for having been so good. It made me 
desperate to think that here I was 
condemned to inactivity, my hopes and 
my ambitions turning sour within me, 
while the boys who shad been my 
friends and companions were plucking 
rich adventure, seeing the world, and 
daily drawing nearer to that magic city 
of promise, New York. They had, 
according to a letter to me from Yankel, 
reached Berlad; the whole town had 
turned out to welcome them, had fought 
for the privilege of entertaining them 
at their homes, amd had banqueted 
them for three days as if they had 
been princes. From Berlad they had 
gone on to Tecuci, where their recep- 
tion had been even more lavish than in 
Berlad. Can you wonder, after this 
glowing report, that I was getting rest- 
less and repenting of my good behavior? 

Therefore, when, toward the middle of 
June, the second Vaslui group was 
organized, I returned to my attack on 
father. I threatened to run away and 
join the group at the next town. I re- 





minded my parent of his ambitions for 
me, and asked him, after all the rebuffs 
his efforts had met, whether he could 
still hope to make anything of me in 
Vaslui. I painted a gloomy picture of 
our life in Rumania—the poverty, the 
absence of every variety of opportunity, 
the discriminations of the government 
against us. I emphasized particularly, 
knowing my audience as I did, the 
dreadful horror of the recruiting officer, 
who was constantly lurking in our path 
like a serpent, ready to spring upon a 
young man, just when he had reached 
the stage where he could be useful to 
himself and of help to his family. There 
was my brother Paul, a case in point. 
He had struggled for years—ever since 
he had been twelve—to learn a trade; 
had served « three-year apprenticeship 
for his mere bed and es had then 
toiled like a slave first for fifty, then 
for a hundred francs a year. And when 
at last he had become master of his 
calling and was about to become inde- 
pendent, along came the scarlet monster 
and packed him off to its musty bar- 
racks, to be fed on black bread and 
cabbage, to learn senseless tricks with 
his feet and a gun, to spend days and 
whole weeks in prison cells, as if he were 
a criminal, to be slapped in the face like 
a bad boy, and to live in constant terror 
of war and the manceuver for the rest of 
his life. “If this is the sort of future 
you want for me,” I concluded dra- 
matically, “you are right in trying to 
keep ne here.” 

It was cruel, this relentless logic of 
facts. Mother began to weep quietly, 
and father bit his lip and turned to 
look out of the window. But with the 
single-eyed selfishness of youth I looked 
only to the advancement of my own 
cause. I perceived that my speech had 
had its effect. So I followed up the argu- 


‘ment with a brilliant sketch of the great 


things that were awaiting me in New 
York. Had they forgotten the wonder- 
ful man from New York who had 
recently visited us? Had they for- 


otten his jewels, his clothes, his trunks, 
his fine, impressive appearance, his cul- 
tured manners, his official position? 
That was what America was making 
out of her men. For our visitor, by his 
own confession, was not the only one 
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who had been so marvelously trans- 
formed in that great country. Every- 
body who went there became a million- 
aire overnight, and a doctor or a teacher 
into the bargain. There, in America, 
was my future as well as theirs. For it 
would take me only a few weeks to 
make enough money to send for the 
whole family. 

So at last I conquered. But my 
victory turned out to be only a partial 
one. In fact, by the time it was finally 
won the best part of the glory had 
been extracted from it. Although 
father and mother were both com- 
pletely won over, the chief difficulty 
still remained to be overcome. When 
father had previously told me that there 
was not money enough in the house to 
fit me out for the journey he had 
touched on a real obstacle, as I now 
learned. The costume alone would 
cost about fifteen francs, the passport 
about ten more, and I must have a few 
francs in cash. I suggested selling the 
cow, and father consented. But by 
the time that could be accomplished 
the second group had left Vaslui, and 
me in it, a thoroughly broken and 
disappointed boy. 

Meantime mother set about with a 
heavy heart to prepare for the great 
day which I looked forward to so im- 
patiently and which she so horribly 
dreaded. For the next four weeks she 
knitted socks, and made me underwear 
of flannelette, and sewed buttons, and 
mended my shirts and my old overcoat. 
She filled several jars with jam for me 
and one or two with some of her far- 
famed pickles. In the evening when 
we were alone together she would make 
me sit on her footstool, and while her 
deft fingers manipulated the knitting- 
needles she would gaze into my eyes 
as if she tried to absorb enough of me 
to last her for the coming months of 
absence. “You will write us, dear?” 
she kept asking continually. “You 
won’t forget your old father and mother 
when the Lord blesses you with riches. 
You won’t, will your Promise me 
again my son. And if I should die 
when you are gone, you will remember 
me in your prayers, oh, my kadish, my 
male child.” ce or twice she gave 
way to passionate sobs: “I have borne 
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you, my boy, and brought you into the 
world in pain, and I have nurtured 
you, and prayed over your cradle in the 
night, oh, my joy and my solace.” At 
such times | tried to comfort her by 
promises of daily letters, by calling her 
silly for imagining dreadful things, and 
by assuring her again and again that it 
was only a matter of a little time before 
we should be once more reunited. 
Throughout those days of prepara- 
tion father was silent with that preg- 
nant silence which he always maintained 
when his heart was breaking. Only on 
the day before my doenam be betrayed 
himself. He had apparently been wor- 
rying all the time about ‘hes incident 
at the swimming-hole, when I had come 
dangerously near drowning, and he had 
resolved that he would impress me with 
the seriousness of it, so that I should 
never again imperil my life. On that 
memorable Saturday night, therefore, 
after the beautiful home service with 
its candles and songs was over, he took 
me around to the house of the rabbi 
and made me take part in a scene which 
still lingers in my memory as one of the 
most solemn experiences of my life. 
Even at the cnet remember comparing 
it with that impressive incident in the 
Bible when Jacob calls his son Joseph to 
his death-bed. As we entered the rabbi 
arose and shook hands with me. Then, 
still holding my hand in one of his, he 
placed his other hand on my head and 
ronounced a blessing in Hebrew. When 
e had finished that he asked me to 
romise him by the love I bore my 
father and mother that I would never 
again bathe in open water. “That was 
an omen from above,” he said. “The 
Lord of the universe has spared you. 
But you must not tempt om again. 
Promise me that you will not. Be a 
good son of Israel.” Then he bade me a 
cheerful good-by and a successful journey. 
At last my preparations were com- 
pleted and the last and greatest ob- 
stacle to my migration had to be faced. 
By this time the second Vaslui group 
was approaching the city of Galatz on 
the Danube, which is about two hun- 
dred miles from Vaslui. Father was 
using his influence as a member of the 
committee to get me admitted into the 
group at that point. But the leaders 
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of the organization would not hear of it. 
To begin with, they argued, it was 
against the constitution and the by- 
laws, and, besides, it would set a bad 
precedent. Why should any one care 
to walk at all and endure all the hard- 
ships after this, if he could come in at 
the last moment and reap all the ad- 
vantages? They had wandered about 
over the whole country, had once or 
twice been attacked by brigands, and 
had exposed themselves to sickness and 
every variety of danger. And now, 
just as their difficult journey was draw- 
ing to an end, a member of the com- 
mittee was trying to foist a raw recruit 
upon them. But father was deter- 
mined, and after endless dickerings and 
pleadings and debatings he won his point. 

It had developed, you see, that the 
walking was not,to be continued all 
the way to New York, after all. The 
home committee—the general staff, as 
it had come, appropriately enough, to 
be called—had apparently decided that 
at the outset. But the captains and 
the other leaders of the groups them- 
selves had found the tramping too 
jolly—in spite of their occasional com- 
plaints to the contrary—and__threat- 
ened to rebel. Not until they were 
convinced that without the support of 
the committee they could not march a 
step, would they listen to reason. So 
they agreed to walk only as’ far as 
Galatz, and there board a Danube 
River steamer for Vienna. Once out of 
Rumania, they would be out of the 
jurisdiction of the national committee 
and would be taken charge of by the 
Jiidische Allianz zu Wien. From Vienna 
they would journey by rail through 
Germany as far as Rotterdam, at the 
expense and under the guidance of the 
Verband der Deutscher Juden and the 
Alliance Israélite, and from Rotterdam 
they would sail for New York. That 
was the route that the group, and I 
along with them, actually followed. 

It was not until Sunday morning that 
| knew whether I was going or not. - As 
soon as the good word reached me I 
proceeded to put the finishing touches 
to my packing and to attend to the 
inevitable farewells. All that day I 


went around shaking hands with what 
was left of the community—most of 


them people I had never spoken to 
before—and every one asked me to de- 
liver his regards to some relative in New 
York, and to urge him to send a steamer 
ticket to this one or that one. Durin 
the early part of the evening mother one 
I walked up and down in the front yard, 
my hand in hers, talking of the past and 
the future, and carefully avoiding any 
reference to the present. Just before 
train-time she put the gold-clasped 

rayer-book into my grip which father 
fad iven her on their betrothal, and 
aed two gold napoleons into the 
lining of my waistcoat. She seemed 
calm and resigned. But when the train 
drew into the station she lost control of 
her feelings. As she embraced me for 
the last time her sobs became violent 
and father had to separate us. There 
was a despair in her way of clinging to 
me which I could not then understand. I 
understand it now. I neversawheragain. 

For several hours I sat stark and stiff 
on a wooden bench in my railway car- 
riage, unaware of the other passengers, 
mechanically guarding with one hand 
the fortune in my waistcoat, as father 
had repeatedly urged me to do. I did 
not even try to collect my thoughts. I 
could only see a blurred vision of my 
mother going home from the station, 
and kept vaguely wondering whether 
America, with ali her prizes, could be 
worth that. 

Toward morning my mind cleared and 
I could see things a little more in their 
true relations. As the train approached 
Galatz I looked out and beheld the wide 
expanse of the Danube with the rosy hues 
of dawn reflected on its placid surface. 
There were ships along the wharves, 
both on the Rumanian and on the Bul- 
garian side. My heart leaped up at the 
beautiful sight. I had never seen a real 
ship before. Here was the gate of the 
great world opening up before me, with 
its long open roads radiating in all 
directions. It was but an earnest of 
the nobler destiny ahead of me. In a 
very few days I should beout of Rumania. 
And then in two weeks more New York 
would no longer be a vision, but an 
inspiring reality. I could no longer 
doubt that my sacrifice was worth 
while. And I turned my face to the 
West. 
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The Smaller Craft 


BY MARY ESTHER MITCHELL 


iF ITTLE Luther Butts 
sat on the door-step, a 
} small, dejected heap of 
% bewildered misery. The 
silver breeze ruffled the 
soft ends of his silver 
thatch, inviting him to 
join in its revels; all the joys of the 
open beckoned him afield, but he paid 
no heed. Life had suffered a change for 
Little Luther, and the upheaval set him 
astray. 

Little Luther had lost the sturdy 
roundness of his baby days. The igno- 
minious pinafore no longer confused the 
question of sex, but his little trousers 
announced him boy more einphatically 
than did his absorbed ways and gentle 
pursuits. A slender slip of a child was 
he, quiet, unassertive, uninterested in 
the pastimes of his brothers and sisters. 
His round, blue eyes seemingly ignored 
the present. His little smile spoke of an 
unshared something quite his own. 
“Half-baked,” pronounced Turkey Hill, 
to whom the :measure of mentality was 
reduced to “‘them as is all there,’ and 
“them as isn’t,” and no fine distinctions. 
Mrs. Butts may have had her doubts 
as to the quality of her son’s intellect, 
but she never voiced them. “You let 
him alone! He’s got more sense than 
the whole lot o’ yer!” she would say. 
She dreamed not, and would not have 
understood if she had, that the big, 
white bird of fortune had bestowed on 
her youngest the shining jewel of fancy. 
“He ain’t no fool!” was the best defense 
of which she was capable, but she saw 
to it that Little Luther was not too 
roughly handled by an unsympathetic 
world. Thus sheltered, his peace was 
seldom disturbed; he flew free in his 
own heaven, his wings unclipped, his 
soul serene. Now protection was with- 
drawn; he had lost his great refuge in an 
uncomprehending land. 

In the humble house, surrounded by 
the awe and gloom of solemn state, 





rested Mrs. Butts, very still, very un- 
concerned. Little Luther had never be- 
fore seen his mother idle, and it fright- 
ened him. For the first time she paid 
no heed to demand or circumstance, and 
crying need was met by frozen indiffer- 
ence. What baffled hopes lay behind 
that sealed countenance was her secret 
for eternity. Perhaps she had missed 
no star from her sky, had recognized 
little sense of unfulfilment, feeling only 
the dull dissatisfaction of the moment’s 
stress, the fret of ceaseless drudgery. If 
so, well—that was also her secret. 

There had been one ambition, at least, 
of Mrs. Butts’s meager existence; it was 
realized now when ambition and exist- 
ence were hers no longer. All her life 
she had yearned for a parlor, furnished, 
tidy, and sacred to ceremony. Mrs. 
Leavitt, sister of Mrs. Butts, over from 
the Center to take temporary direction, 
looked about the barren little front room 
and sniffed. 

“Good Lord, Luther Butts! I 
wouldn’t ask a woman to be buried from 
such a hole! Not a stick in it, to say 
nothin’ of them walls an’ plasterin’! 
An’ all Turkey Hill comin’ to gape! If 
you want my help you’ve got to do 
somethin’ ’fore the minister comes!” 

Mr. Butts, dazed more by the inter- 
ruption of daily habit and direction than 
by actual personal grief, muttered that 
he “didn’t see where the cash was com- 
in’ from to pay for the funeral, let alone 
fixin’s.” Thereupon Mrs. Leavitt, ani- 
mated by family pride, with her own 
capable hands pasted a cheap but clean 
paper on the offending walls, and be- 
stowed what she termed a “lick and 

romise” of paint on the woodwork. 

“hen she hired a few articles of furniture 
which imparted a specious air of comfort 
to the apartment and gave to the heed- 
less dead that which had been denied to 
the living. There was no hint of irony 
on Mrs. Butts’s white lips as she lay 
in the midst of unwonted luxury; her 
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smile was serenely remote, while, out- 
side in the sunshine, sat her little son, 
groping for understanding. 

Miss Barcelona McAllister guided the 
“Rolling Jenny” slowly up the grass 
road which led from the highway to the 
Butts’s house. The little black cottage 
was scarcely more than a cabin, but it 
was set in the garden of the gods, and 
its approach was royal. Azure, emerald, 
studdings of silver and gold, were above, 
below, on every side. The rosy foam 
of the apple bloom ran over the trees 
in a heavenly canopy, while the sweet 
air rang with the music of the “ bright- 
breasted men.” The carpet of the earth 
was fresh with the first flowers. Nature, 
with her impersonal disregard, gave no 
sign of sympathy for the little house at 
the end of the joyous lane; instead, she 
shouted life and growth, warm, pulsing, 
radiant, overflowing with color, scent, 
sound. 

“Well,” exclaimed Miss Barcy, draw- 
ing Bolter to a willing halt, “if there 
ain’t Little Luther!” Then she paused 
in honest embarrassment. What was 
there to say to a child just bereft of 


his mother? Miss Barcy did not know, 


so she held her peace. Mrs. Leavitt, 
hearing wheels, came to the door, and 
her bulk loomed large behind the child. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Barcy!” Mrs. 
Leavitt’s voice was hoarsely adjusted 
to the exigencies of the occasion. 
“You're real good to come round. 
Little Luther, you git up off’n that 
step an’ take yourself outer sight!” 

The boy shrank up against » jamb 
of the door. His aunt brushed by him 
impatiently. 

“Sometimes I think that child’s a 
lumb idiot,” she remarked, with no 
Lwesiies of tone. “He ’ain’t shed a 
tear; jest set moonin’. I allers said 
Myra was too soft with him, but I 
declare I did give him credit for havin’ 
a mite o’ feelin’.” 

Miss Barcy, sturdy, weatherbeaten, 
winced as if flicked by a lash; but all 
she said was, “He’s a real pretty little 
feller.” 

“Pretty!” Mrs. Leavitt voiced her 
scorn. ‘What's the use o’ bein’ pretty 
if you’re lackin’ in a decent sense o’ 
sorrer? I’d rather have a young un 
homely as a bag o’ nails! I’ve done my 
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best to bring it home to him, but he 
don’t seem to take nothin’ in.” 

Little Luther slowly got down from 
the steps and disappeared around the 
corner of the house. Miss Barcy 
watched the retreating little back. 

“Aint more ’n seven, is he?” she 
inquired, gently. 

‘Land! don’t ask me? I never could 
keep run o’ Myra’s children. Well, 
she'll have no more, poor thing! Wont 
you ‘light, Miss Barcy? Myra’s lookin’ 
real nateral.” 

Miss Barcy hastily gathered up the 
reins. “I must be gittin’ ‘long,’ she 
answered. “I jest called round to see 
if there warn’t nothin’ I could do for 
you at the Center.” 

Mrs. Leavitt searched her mind. 
“Can’t think of a thing; Luther drove 
over early this mornin’. Thank you, 
kindly, jest the same. Hope you can 
see your way to comin’ to-morrer.” 

Before Bolter could gather up his 
powers of progression Miss Races 
added, as if in afterthought. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to have me take Little Luther 
off o’ your hands this mornin’? He can 
set right up here by me, an’ he likes 


drivin’.” 

Mrs. Leavitt shook her head. “I’m 
obleeged to you, but it don’t seem jest 
the thing for him to be enjoyin’ himself, 
an’ his mother not cold. The services 
are at three to-morrer, an’ we'll be 
pleased to see you.” 

Miss Barcy hastened Bolter’s steps 
down the ribbon road. When she 
reached the highway she breathed a 
sigh of relief. The forenoon sun was 
broad and cheerful. The young grass 
and the fresh-turned earth were sweet 
to her nostrils, and her eyes swept over 
acres of open, thriving fields, and on 
uplands wooded thick with vigorous 

rowth. “Poor little feller!” muttered 
Miss Barcy. “Poor Little Luther!” 

A denddoneull will stand in rounded 
entity until some vagrant breeze rends 
its crest, blowing the feathery seeds to 
new and separate existence, while the 
barren stalk of former anchorage knows 
them no more. The Butts family had 
held together until the wind of adver- 
sity struck it, sending its component 
parts hither and thither on various 
currents of circumstance, and dropping 
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them with apparent disregard to the 
laws of right or reason. Some of the 
seeds settled upon good soil, and some 
lodged upon stony ground. 

In the partition of the House of 
Butts, the lot of Myra’s youngest fell 
to Mrs. Leavitt. “Seems kinder too 
bad,” commented Miss Barcy when 
she heard of it. 

“Jest what J say,” assented the 
bearer of the news. “M’s Leavitt's got 
about as muchas she can spring to without 
a peste rin’ young un taggin’ atherheels.” 

‘It warn’t Mrs. Leavitt I was thinkin’ 
of,” returned Miss Barcy. The remark 
passed unheeded; popular sentiment 
was all on “the side of Mrs. Leavitt. 

“T ain’t hankerin’ for the job,” 
acknowledged that worthy woman. 
“But there, you can’t set an’ see your 
own relations put on the town. There’s 
one thing; he'll git no coddlin’ from 
me. I reckon I can learn him a thing 
or two, if he ’ain’t much sense!” 

It is one thing to expound wisdom 
and quite another to win a way to its 
reception. It takes a wiser hand than 
Mrs. Leavitt’s to steer a soaring little 
soul into the regions of practicality. 
It also requires time and patience, and 
Mrs. Leavitt possessed little of the 
former and none of the latter com- 
modity. She soon took the course of 
the least resistance—for her. Little 
Luther fell upon evil times. Under his 
aunt’s stern eye he committed all sorts 
of atrocities; he stumbled over things, 
spilled things, broke things. A com- 
mand from Mrs. Leavitt only too often 
spelled disaster, and corporal punish- 
ment was the quickest way out of it— 
for Mrs. Leavitt. Little Luther was 
pulled and twitched and shaken. His 
physical being cowered under expecta- 
tion of attack. He grew jumpy, cried a 
good deal, and appeared more and 
more stupid. In the Leavitt household 
no concession was made to appetite; 
it was “take or leave.” Little Luther 
mostly left, and he waned into a small 
shadow of his former thin self. He said 
nothing, made no complaint. A child 
sees no gate in the wall of his oppres- 
sion, and is silent. Such resignation 
found small favor in the eyes of his 
aunt. “’Ain’t got the spunk of a sick 
calf!’ she said. 


Vor, CXXXIV.—No. 802.—62 


Even in the cloudiest days, just 
around the corner joy awaits the child. 
Long hours of solitary play formed the 
rope on which Little Luther climbed to 
content. Over the slope of the Leavitt 
back yard, hidden by the big barn, lay 
the garden, open to the cheer and 
na of the southern sun. Good 
brown earth was there, tangles of green- 
smelling vines, sheltering bushes, tall, 
whispering rows of corn. Flowers, too, 
and friendly toads and angleworms. 
Birds lit there, and the drone and hum 
of insect life never ceased. Here Little 
Luther found sanctuary. 

One day in late summer the boy was 
sitting flat on the ground, absorbed in 
an exciting new game.: Out of summer 
squashes, slim cucumbers, and broken 
sticks he had constructed a most satis- 
factory monster. At first he laughed 
as he tried to straighten the wabbly 
head. “Funny ole man!” he. said. 
But under the spell of his play the 
creation achieved formidable reality. 
“ Bad ole giant!’ whispered Little Luther, 
propping the ogre against a bean-pole. 
Behind the giant lay the princess, clad 
in pink hollyhock skirts, waiting to be 
rescued. 

Who can locate the realm which is 
the child’s birthright?) From what hills 
of dream flock the host of faery? The 
wisest may journey and never sight 
the borders; the child with unguided 
feet marches straight into the freedom 
of the hidden country. Whence came 
Little Luther’s key to the magic door? 
He had small inheritance of the lore to 
which the majority of children naturally 
fall heir. The Butts household had not 
been one to stimulate the imagination. 
A legend or two from his mother’s 
almost forgotten youth; a stray story; 
a power of personification which gave 
life to every stick and stone—these 
formed the basis of Little Luther’s 
dramas. He was very happy now, and 
crooned softly to himself as he set his 
stage. First, he marshaled his aveng- 
ing host. Round tomatoes make fine, 
fat warriors in scarlet coats. Little 
Luther helped himself liberally. Then 
came the action. The little red com- 
pany swept up the hill. Recollections 
of Decoration Day gave form to the 
march and music, untroubled by any 
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sense of anachronism. Medieval, or 
modern—what matters it in fairyland? 
It was very real, that rush of red soldiers. 
Little Luther’s legs fairly ached in 
sympathy with the tug of the assault. 
His breath came fast as the first line 
reached the foot of the castle wall. 

Suddenly the earth fell away from 
Little Luther. Clutched from behind, 
he was swung around until the world 
turned upside down. Then, with a 
thump, he was released. The sky 
resumed its familiar position, but the 
earth still rocked beneath him. He 
put out a hand on either side and held 
on to the ground. His stomach felt 
queer. 

Mrs. Leavitt, on a still hunt, had 
spotted her nephew by the shining of 
his white Nowe She bore down on 
him impatiently, but her irritation 
changed to. wrath as her eyes took in 
the wanton destruction. 

she 


“For the land’s sake!” cried. 


“What in creation are you up to?” 
Little Luther looked up with fright- 

ened eyes. “N-n-nothin’,” he gasped. 
“Don’t you lie to me!” Mrs. Leavitt's 

hard hand gripped the bony shoulder. 


“Don’t you know it’s stealin’ to take 
them vegetables? You tell me this 
minute what you’re doin’ with ’em!” 

“T-they’re _s-soldiers.” stammered 
Little Luther. “An’ a giant.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Mrs.. Leavitt. 
“They’re my good vegetables an’ they’ re 
sp'iled. You're a reg’lar little thief! 
‘There ain’t no sech things as giants, an’ 
you know it. It’s only idiots that play 
like babies. I’m goin’ to put a stop to 
this. It’s somethin’ to do that you 
want, an’ I’m goin’ to see that you git 
it! I’ve a mind to lick you good an’ 
plenty for wastin’ all that food. You 
march to the barn an’ pick up kindlin’s 
till I tell you to stop! Then we'll have 
a settlin’.” 

Mrs. Leavitt's heavy foot demolished 
all semblance of the sturdy ranks. She 
scattered the brave little army; she 
kicked the giant to pieces. Then she 
strode away, but Little Luther did not 
follow. Instead, he sat and stared at 
the desolation. About him lay more 
than the ruins of his fancy; somethin 
more precious than the giant’s hea 
had been broken beyond repair. Some- 


body had entered and laid waste. 
Brutally the bullets of fact had demol- 
ished his fair country. A cloud came 
over the sun. He looked at the remains 
of his little regiment; they were just 
tomatoes on foolish sticks; the princess 
was a withered flower; the giant a 
silly squash. The veil had been rudely 
rent. 

A feeling of outrage grew upon Lit- 
tle Luther. He rose slowly, for he was 
still dizzy from his upheaval. A wave 
of something hot and fierce swept over 
him. It waxed to fury. With a little 
cry of anger he fell upon the garden and 
devastated it. He pulled tomatoes, 
big ones this time, from the vines, and 
crushed them with his stout little shoes. 
He bent stalks of corn with a strength 
born of wrath. He ground his heels 
into the squashes and cucumbers. Bean- 
pods flew wide. The lust of vengeance 
augmented as he worked. He pulled 
flowers from the stems and scattered 
them broadcast. Great hard lumps 
rose in his throat and sobs shook his 
frame, but up and down he went, like 
a small Scourge of God. He held not 
his hand until desolatiori was complete. 

A little later, Mrs. Leavitt went to 
the shed. It was empty. Grasping a 
stout shingle in her hand, she descended 
the slope. There she stopped, dis- 
mayed. Before her lay the ravaged 

lot. “Luther Butts!” she shrieked. 
But Little Luther was not there to 
answer. 


Twelve o’clock marked the dinner 
hour for Turkey Hill and the Ridge. 
Miss Barcy, through years of solitary 
living, had kept as much regularity in 
the matter of meals as her occupation 
permitted. “It’s easy enough to let 
down to jest a bite standin’,” she would 
remark. “‘Many’s the time I’ve heard 
Pa say: ‘Eat in the galley, if so need 
be, but see to it that it’s shipshape an’ 
tasty; it ‘ll keep you seaworthy an’ 
self-respectin’.”. Miss Barcy’s table was 
set in the kitchen, but it was orderly 
and her food was well prepared. She 
was in the act of opening a steaming 
potato, on this particular noon, when 
she stopped, listening. The faint 
thumping on the back door continued, 
and Miss Barcy rose and looked through 
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the screen. At first she saw nothing, 
then, her eyes lowering, fell on the 
white head of a little figure, much di- 
shevelled, clinging feebly to the door- 
frame as if for support. 

“Little Luther Butts! What you 
doin’ here?” exclaimed Miss Barcy. 

There was no intelligible answer. 
Sobs struggled with words and _pro- 
duced a series of strange sounds. Miss 
Barey opened the door; the child 
tottered as if about to fall. Miss 
Barcy grabbed one of the thin little 
arms. It shrank from her touch, but 
the woman’s hand was as gentile as 
firm. She gathered the small frame in 
her arms pase laid it on the kitchen 
lounge. “Did you git lost, Little 
Luther?” she asked. ‘Never you 
mind. I'll ride you home, by’mby, 
behind Bolter. You'll like that.” 

Little Luther made a great effort. 
*I—I ain’t goin’ home!” he cried. 

“Well, well,” soothed Miss Barcy. 
“You'll feel better after a bit.” 

“T ain’t goin’ home!” repeated Little 
Luther. “I’m goin’ to live with you!” 
“What’s that?” asked Miss Barcy. 

“T’ve come to live with you!” re- 
iterated Little Luther. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Miss 
Barcy. 

Anger and exertion had sapped Little 
Luther’s strength as might a fever. 
By the time Miss Barcy had recovered 
her presence of mind the boy’s eyes 
were closing in the sleep of exhaustion. 
Miss Barcy leaned softly back in her 
chair. “T’ll be willin’ to wager it’s that 
Leavitt woman,” she said to herself, as 
she looked at the pale little face. 
Dinner grew cold on the table; yet 
Miss Barcy did not move. It was an 
hour before Little Luther opened his 
eyes. For a moment he stared, be- 
wildered. Then he remembered, and 
he smiled in evident relief. 

“T guess you’d better have somethin’ 
to eat,” remarked Miss Barcy. The 
boy tried to rise, but he sank back, pale 
and panting. His round, blue eyes 
were frightened now. 

“Land! that ain’t nothin’,” soothed 
Miss Barcy. “It’s jest as if you was on 
shipboard in an awful chop. We'll 
play we was at sea, an’ I’ll bring your 
victuals to you in your berth.” This 
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was a flight of fancy for Miss Barcy, 
but it met Little Luther on his own 
ground. He assented happily. 

Miss Barcy’s dinner tasted good to 
Little Luther, and the color came 
gradually back to his face, while his 
breath grew soft and free. 

“There,” said Miss Barcy, “now I'll 
go an’ harness Bolter.” 

Little Luther’s form orev rigid once 
more. “I ain’t goin’ home!” he screamed. 
“I don’t like that house! I’m goin’ to 
stay with you!” 

t was no use to argue; Little Luther 
was hysterical and quite beyond reason. 
When he was quiet once more, Miss 
Barcy remarked, quite casually, ‘ Look 
here, Little Luther, I’ve got to go out 
a bit. Do you ‘spose you could lay 
right here an’ look at them pictures in 
the paper till I git back?” 

“Yes,” said Little Luther. 


“You don’t tell me he run all the 
way to your house!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Leavitt, as she stood by the Rolling 
Jenny. “Well, I don’t wonder he 
cleared out after what he done! You'd 
think a herd o’ cows had gone over 
that patch. An’ the garden truck! 
Well, it ‘ll cost me a pretty penny. | 
guess the kindest thing you can say of 
him is that he’s a half-wit. I’m sorry 
for the trouble he’s give you, Miss 
Barcy. I'll send Willie round for him 
soon’s he gits home from school.” 

“'Tain’t no trouble,” returned Miss 
Barcy. “I reckon I'll keep him a spell 
till he gits over this. He seems to want 
to stay. That is,” she added, “if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Mind! Land, no, if you can stand 
it! But it seems as if he oughtn’t to 
be pampered after what he’s done. I 
don’t know what I’m goin’ to do with 
him. There’s a feeble- minded home 
over Greenhill way; p’raps I can git him 
in there. You wait jest a minute, Miss 
Barcy, an’ I'll fetch him some clothes.” 

“Little Luther don’t seem a mite 
lackin’ to me,” said Miss Barcy, when 
Mrs. Leavitt brought her the little 
bundle. 

“Well, I dun’no’. He does queer 
things. An’ you can’t learn him any- 
thin’. My Willie could say the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards when he was Little 
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Luther’s age. 
anyways.” 

Miss Barcy rode slowly home. “‘ Don’t 
seem to me,” she ruminated as Bolter 
picked his own way, “that there’s any 
reel advantage in sayin’ the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards. From what I’ve 
seen o’ Willie Leavitt, I should think if 
he could say it forrads, an’ mean it, it 
would be a good thing for him! But, 
there, all folks ain’t made alike!’ 

Little Luther accepted his surround- 
ings without comment. He stayed 
quietly and contentedly on the lounge 
pa the afternoon, but he ate his 
supper sitting on a big nautical book 
which had belonged to the old captain. 
It was strange to Miss Barcy to look 
across the table into a little boy’s face, 
but 
home. The burden of the past dropped 
from his small shoulders, and in the 
sense of security he forgot everything 
but present comfort. 

Then bedtime came, and with it 


difficulties for Miss Barcy. She had 


He ’ain’t got no gratitude, 


never before been in intimate contact 
with a child. Little Luther, still weak 
from the stress of the day, made a futile 


effort to undress himself, but he was 
dizzy, and buttons and strings eluded 
his tremulous fingers. Miss Barcy had 
to come to the rescue. 

“T don’t quite git onter the riggin’,” 
she remarked, eyeing the little figure, 
with its complication of fastenings. 
“Land! I’ve sold dozens and dozens of 
them bone buttons, but I never had 
no idee where they went to!” 

She attacked her task with a serious- 
ness which conquered. “I guess I’ve 
got the ropes!’ she announced trium- 
phantly. iN flush crept into her brown 
cheeks as the last small garment 
dropped and the little body stood, 
white and naked, at her knee. Little 
Luther felt no embarrassment. He 
stretched his sticks of arms in enjoy- 
ment of their freedom, and his laugh 
rang out as Miss Barcy struggled with 
the nightclothes. ‘That ain’t the way,” 
he cried, joyously. “You’ve got ‘me 
upside down!” 

He looked very small in the «old 
captain’s big bed, curled up like a 
puppy. Miss Barcy had a vague sense 
that some rite was still to be performed. 


Little Luther was perfectly at. 
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“Goin’ to say your prayers?” she 
suggested. 

“God bless ma an’ pa ’n’ all of us!” 
gabbled Little Luther. 

Miss Barcy still lingered. ‘’Ain’t you 
got nothin’ to say about bein’ sorry for 
sp’ilin’ your aunt’s garden?” 

Little Luther considered a moment. 
“| ain’t sorry,” he said finally. 

“All right,” returned Miss Barcy. 
“T guess it won’t do no good to say 
things you don’t mean.” As she left 
the room she added to herself; “‘Dun’no’ 
as I blame him! Anyways, I reckon 
the Lord’s got some jedgment about 
sech things.” 

The days went by and Little Luther’s 
cheeks grew round and pink. A beau- 
tiful great calm enveloped him, and the 
figure of his aunt faded into mist. He 
was never frightened, never jarred. 
Miss Barcy’s square, quiet presence 
imparted a sense of safety to his exist- 
ence. Up on the Ridge thé sun seemed 
to be always shining. Miss Barcy 
watched the boy with shrewd eyes. 

“He’s all there, land knows!’ she 
said to herself. “But he’s what pa’d 
call feckless. He means well, but 
meanin’ ain’t enough in this world. 
He can’t even pile up kindlin’ so’s 
itll stay, an’ as for his dustin’, 
*twouldn’t pass on a gundalow. *Course 
he’s only seven year old!” 

Miss Barcy thought a good deal those 
days. “Don’t ’spose it’s any 0’ my 
business,”’ she told herself, “but there's 
rough weather ahead for the little 
feller if somebody don’t lend a hand. 
He don’t work together. Seem ’s if his 
sails Was set one way an’ his rudder 
another, an’ he don’t git nowheres.” 

Miss Barcy’s conclusions were ar- 
rived at quite unhampered by the 
theories of child culture. The intri- 
cacies of psychology would have held 
no lure for her. “ What’s the use o’ 
talkin’ about doin’?”’ might have been 
her comment. 

Small and amenable as was Little 
Luther, he was, in point of fact, an 
element of considerable disturbance in 
Miss Barcy’s domestic economy. Her 
trips of trade were restricted; the order 
of her house was upset. Little Luther 
was anything but tidy, and his progress 
could always be traced by a trail of 
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small possessions. Footprints tracked 
the clean floors; chairs, tidies, and 

mantel ornaments were no longer in 
their places. One day she returned to 
find that Little Luther had broken 
into the reserve stores of the “ Rolling 
ey 2 a by the gross adorned 
the fl Spools stood around by the 
yin Tees re percessions!”’ an- 
nounced the boy, gleefully. It took 
Miss Barcy a weary evening to reduce 
order from the chaos. There were 
times when Miss Barcy’s patience was 
threatened; when her fingers twitched 
and tingled with strange impulses; 
when the racial instinct to spank 
called imperatively. But not once did 
her balance shift. 

“I’m goin’ to stay home to-day an’ 
do up some bakin’,” announced Miss 
Barcy, one morning. “Wish you’d pick 
me up a basket o’ chips, Little Luther.” 

“All right,” said Little Luther, run- 
ning to the shed. Half an hour went 
by, and no chips. An hour, and Miss 
Barcy investigated. The basket on the 
floor was nearly empty, and the boy 
sat among the chips, absorbed in play. 
“An’ all the little brown men from 
out o’ the ground piled up the gold 
in heaps, an’ piled it, an’ piled it, 
an’. — 

*’Spose they pile it in the basket, 
Little Luther,” suggested Miss Barcy. 

Little Luther looked up with a laugh. 
“Tl tell °em to put ’em right in,” he 
agreed. Miss Barcy made no comment 
when a_ well-filled chip-basket was 
brought in, but when dinner was over 
and cleared, away she called Little 
Luther to her as she sat in her rocker 
by the window. He came happily. 
He looked very small as he stood by 
her, his little hand on the arm of the 
chair. There was never any demon- 
stration between them; Little Luther 
never offered any, and Miss Barcy 
would not have known what to do with 
it if he had. But there was entire 
confidence in the way the little warm 
body pressed against her knee. 

“Little Luther, why didn’t you git 
my chips when I asked you to?” 

7 did,” said Little Luther. 

“Not ’fore I’d waited a long time. 
We came near not gittin’ any o’ that 
nice pie for dinner.” 
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Little Luther’s round eyes fell. ‘|! 
dun’no’,” he faltered. 

“I mustn’t scare him,” thought Miss 
Barcy. “He seems like one o’ them 
soft leetle flyin’ creeters that crush up 
in your hand.” ‘Then she said, aloud: 
“Now you think, Little Luther, think 
reel hard, an’ tell me why you didn’t 
pick them chips up right away, like 
asked you to.” 

Little Luther’s finger traced a pattern 
on the shiny arm of the chair. He 
looked up timidly and took heart of 
grace. This was no conference with his 
aunt! A smile of pleasant recollection 
stirred the corners of his mouth. 

“There was little brown men. all 
made outer dirt,” he began. “An’ 
white fairies that come outer the 
clouds, an’ they ran round pickin’ up 
gold. There was lots o’ gold, an’ I was 
goin’ to buy you a—a—” he held his 
breath while he searched for a fitting 
offering—“‘a castle.” 

“But, you see, | don’t need no castle 
and I did need chips.” 

Little Luther pondered over this; 
then he shook his head. There seemed 
no way of explanation. 

“TI know you don’t mean to be 
naughty,” went on Miss Barcy, “but 
you warn’t good when you played 
instid o’ worked. Them was bad 
fairies, for they kep’ you from doin’ 
what you’d oughter. I don’t want non¢ 
o’ them kind in my house.” 

“They did help me!” cried Little 
Luther, his eyes filling. Miss Barcy 
had never found fault with him before. 

“They was a long time "bout it. 
These fairies and leetle creeters are all 
very well so long’s they don’t hinder 
I'd like to have ’em ’round if they'd 
turn to an’ help git the work done.” 

Little Luther brightened. The situ- 
ation was improving; it almost seemed 
as if Miss Barcy might understand. 
“Aunt says there ain’t no fairies,”’ he 
said. 

“Well, my sayin’ I ’ain’t never seen 
any ain’t sayin’ there ain’t any,” ad- 
mitted Miss Barcy. “I guess there’s 
lots o’ things in the world I don’t know 
about. But that ain’t here or there. 
S’pose I was thinkin’ o’ fairies when | 
was cookin’ your dinner, what kind o’ 
victuals would you git? Jest as 
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likely as not I’d put ‘lasses in your 
stew, an’ then where'd you be?” 

Little Luther laughed outright. 
“P’raps you'd put salt in the puddin’! 

“Like’s not,’ returned Miss Barcy. 
“Now, see here, Little Luther, we’re 
sailin’ in the same boat, you ’n’ me, an’ 
I take it you’re my mate. I don’t 
believe them fairy creeters are made 
for work, anyhow. I want you to see 
that they’re all cleaned outer the ship 
till the chores are done up. When 
all’s made tidy for the day then we can 
have ’em back for a bit an’ play with 
‘em. Ain’t that fair?’ 

Little Luther planted a very sharp 
little elbow on Miss Barcy’s knee. “I'll 
scat ’em off the ship,” he cried eagerly. 
“Every one!” 

“That's a bargain,” returned Miss 
Barcy. “You can’t tend to them little 
fairies, an’ scrub decks at the same time, 
any more than you can whistle an’ 
chew meal all to once.” 

Little Luther, impressed by the last 
statement, tried the experiment in the 
fastness of the pantry. His confidence 


ir Miss Barcy’s judgment was strength- 
ened at the expense of some physical 


discomfort. 

Days went on, and still Little Luther 
lived on the Ridge. ‘‘ He seems spryer,” 
thought Miss Barcy. 

They grew very friendly, the business 
woman and the dreamy boy. When 
the “Rolling Jenny” stopped to trade, 
Little Luther was sure to be on board 
to take the reins. 

“Good for the little feller to think he’s 
doin’ somethin’,” thought Miss Barcy. 
“Bolter wouldn’t run if I druv tacks 
in him! I think pa uster have a sneakin’ 
hope he would; pa liked spirit.’ 

The frost came, giving a bite to the 
air, and Little Luther shivered on the 
high cart’s seat. One day Miss Barcy 
stopped at the Center store and bundled 
the boy into a warm overcoat; it had 
a collar which turned up, and big 
pockets for cold hands. “You're a 
reg’lar leetle jumpin’-jack,” she said, 
as she buttoned the garment about the 
ecstatic little figure. ‘Warm, Little 
Luther?” she asked, when they were 
once more on the way. 

“I’m warm as—anythin’,” 
Little Luther, snuggling close. 


answered 
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Miss Barcy felt warm, too, just then. 

The first snowflakes fell, in pity for 
the bare, brown earth. “I’ve got to 
take the young un back,” thought Miss 
Barcy. ‘“‘Winter’s settin’ in an’ he’s 
got to go to school. I'll have more 
time when he’s out from underfoot. 
I'll keep him over Sunday; I promised 
him he could go to the Corners to- 
morrer,” she added, as if in self-excuse. 

So Little Luther, in happy ignorance 
of impending fate, sat once more in the 
pew beside Miss Barcy, and puzzled 
out the numbers of the hymns for 
her, sucked peppermints, and dreamed 
dreams. ‘He looks reel nice,” thought 
Miss Barcy, glancing down at the 
smooth head. She smiled at him as he 
raised his eyes to hers, and he answered 
in kind. “I'll tell him to-night,” she 
said to herself, as she turned her out- 
ward attention to the minister. 

“Don’t you think it’s about time you 
went to see your aunt?” began Miss 
Barcy tentatively, as Little Luther sat 
on the edge of the bed, unlacing his 
shoes. 

“No,” returned Little 
differently. 

Miss Barcy said nothing further on 
the subject. ‘“‘He mightn’t sleep,” she 
thought. When she tucked up the boy, 
Little Luther drew her face to his and 
kissed her cheek. ‘“I—I like you,” he 
said, shyly. 

“Lord!” said Miss Barcy, as she went 
back to the kitchen. A warm little spot 
burned on her cheek. Her eyes drifted 
away from herwork and around the room. 
A ball lay on the floor and the chairs 
were pulled from their places. “‘Chil- 
dern make an awful mess,” she thought, 
but she smiled. 

“T’ve done pretty well this year,” 
she added, with apparent irrelevance. 
**T guess it don’t oes a ship none to 
feel the tug of a towin’ rope! Seems 
like the big boats oughter look out for 
the leetle ones. Little Luther ’Il stan’ 
on his head, he’ll be so tickied.” 

But Little Luther did nothing of the 
kind when Miss Barcy told him that 
he was to be her boy. Indeed, he took 
it quite as a matter of course. He had 
made up his mind at his first entrance, 
and Be Saul no reason for changing it. 


“All right!” said he. 


Luther, in- 
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Revisiting the Marne 


BY LOUISE 





NE is very small in one’s 
A chair when it comes 
time to write of France. 
FS The ink is so pale and 
_ bie the pen is so poor! “An 
= ~ 4b impertinence!”’ goes 
: pes) through the mind. Sen- 
tences are scratched out—a whole day’s 
work goes into the waste-basket. One 
of the world’s tremendous events, and 
one of the humblest of earth’s creatures 
is trying to put it down in an arrange- 
ment of black lettering on white paper. 

Yet France is to be felt if not to be 
expressed. I began to glow with the 
privilege of the experience as we were 
presenting our passports on our own 
dock. It was not the voyaging of other 
days. There were no flowers, no candy, 
no eggs with initials on them. The 
dinner-gowns were left in the trunks, 
and we put on sober sea clothes for the 
trip. In exchange for these emblems 
of enjoyment a thought took hold of us 
as the days passed. We looked at one 
another with respect. There were no 
wasters on the boat, no one crossing to 
kill a summer. The passenger might be 
buying or selling, taking up relief-work 
or seeking relatives, but there was an 
absence of idle traveling. Our reasons 
might not have been glorious, but they 
were reasons. We were a shipload with 
a purpose. More than that—a whole 
shipload with ‘sympathies in but one 
direction. 

And this is as good a preparation as 
one can get for France. The sensation 
continues. The country breeds—dare | 
say—the restfulness which comes with 
concerted effort. The stranger enters a 
land of but one idea. There is no dis- 
tracting tangent of thought or action— 
no diversity of opinion. With this as a 
background, like the huge encircling 
canvas of a back drop, the emotions of a 
day are of small consequence. To be 
sure there are arguments, dread jeal- 
ousies, black grief, but none of them 
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matters. If 1 may be permitted to state 
anything so ridiculous on the surface, 
there is peace in France —a mental 
peace. I do not know how one could 
endure the consciousness of so much 
suffering if the mind were not eased by 
this great tranquillity. 

When I was sure of this I found that 
I could laugh, for the little tinkling 
noises giled the creaking of the heart, 
and the vibrations did not so much as 
ripple the mighty canvas of the pano- 
rama. These assurances came to me in 
the processes of discovery, but I went 
farther than that. One grows in France 
and has the long, dark nights to think. 
I was awakened to the value of smiling 
on the morning we were leaving for a 
tour “toward” the front. I cannot in 
all honesty say “‘to” the front. 

I had been afraid that I was going 
to be tearful in this visiting of the towns 
of the Marne. I did not realize then 
that the nearer we get to the real 
activities the less our grief. In some 
one else’s phrasing, “It is too interesting 
to admit of anguish.” And, while | 
thought this rather dreadful, I found 
myself so swept along in the rapid 
movement that there was no time to feel 
that it was dreadful even if it was. 

An example was presented to me for 
the total abstinence of tears as we made 
our way through the mass of departing 
regiments at the railway _ station. 
Two working-girls were pushing fiercely 
against us and more violently assailing 
with their tongues a companion. It 
seemed that in bidding farewell to her 
soldier the third girl had been guilty of 
crying. “We should say things to make 
them laugh,” they shoutingly admon- 
ished, “and as they depart they must 
remember us smiling. We must always 
keep smiling. It is the priest who told 
us this.” 

I decided, if all France could keep 
smiling, there was no particular reason 
why I couldn’t manage it. And I did 
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begin as soon as I had finished crying 

articularly hard over what those girls 
Pad said. But the more time we spent 
in the villages of the Marne, so steadily 
continuing their usual occupations, the 
less inclined I was to speak lightly of 
laughter as a little tinkling sound. It 
was tiny as compared to the boom 
of guns, but in its relation to the 
universe it is as much a part of the 
scheme as any destruction of life. So 
I found no horror in the world wagging 
on like a faithful pendulum, the clock- 
work unimpeded by the fumbling of 
human hands. The horror—and the end 
of things—would be in a cessation of the 
natural expressions of living. 

We left by the Gare de T Ese, which 

gathers in the soldiers and sends them 

forth as they go and come from the 
zones of war. Strange how a building 
can put on mobility! It becomes ani- 
mate as does a false face after we have 
stared at it for a long while. And this 
great, gray station is a guardian of the 
soldier, gruffly, roughly filled with con- 
cern of him. The walls are placarded 
with directions and advice; the waiting- 
rooms given over to such slender ease 
as can be offered the warrior new to 
Paris. There is a cantine where bread, 
beer, and coffee are freely served; a 
second one secures for the soldier with 
the expenditure of two cents the dignity 
of a club. And always there are cots 
with a doctor and nurses in attendance 
for such of those as have not felt the 
strain of the trenches until they have 
left them. The hospital trains come into 
the Gare de la Chapelle, reserved en- 
tirely for this sad transportation, but 
it is not unusual for a stalwart man to 
collapse utterly of that ailment without 
reason known as shock. 

By day and by night the vast creature 
accommodates the army. At one end 
is a roped-off space where the women 
wait for those returning on their short 
“permission,” and packed thick to the 
platforms are more women bidding 
adieu to more men. Indeed, my first, 
last, and most astounding impression 
was the legions of soldiers. had not 
noticed in previous years that there 
were a thousandth part of this number 
“wearing uniforms of any sort. 

There was in my heart a growing fear, 
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coupled with respect for the authority 
that is invested in these various uni- 
forms. In former years I had always 
looked upon a bluish coat and red, baggy 
trousers as a nice arrangement of color 
which added to the beauty of a land- 
scape and gave spirit to a restaurant 
scene. I never thought that the time 
would come when I would be tremu- 
lously eager to do what these uniforms 
bade me and in dire dread of unwit- 
tingly disobeying them. Indeed, I was 
very much afraid of what had only been 
an admired decorative scheme. 

I felt that an apology was due the 
Army for taking so flippant an append- 
age as a dog into the war zone, but none 
of them seemed to mind whether we 
were pulling him along or not, and as 
a dog is part of the universal scheme 
I suppose he fitted into the picture as 
well as we did. Besides, a traveling 
canine has a certain dignity in France. 
A little ticket can be bought for him 
with a greyhound leaping about on it, 
and he can enter a first-class carriage 
though there are no seats left, which is 
a special privilege not even accorded 
generals. 

The first-class carriages are now al- 
ways filled. The usual French lady with 
white-kid gloves, a fan, and no book is 
there; and officers, each with a heavy 
little trunk and with a new and welcome 
desire to have the window open. We 
seat ourselves humbly, although only 
the colonel with the stars on his cuff 
may frown. It may be natural for 
colonels to frown suspiciously, but it is 
very quiet before the train starts, and 
after a while it seems to me that it has 
become ominously so. Although my 
laissez-passer to leave Paris and go to 
towns designated has been examined, 
although my passport with hideous pho- 
tograph so immediately recognized has 
admitted my impeccability, begin to 
entertain a sense of guilt. 


I expect 
some one of these silent men to bounce 


suddenly at me shouting, “Spy!” I 
keep reading the placard that has been 
pasted since the beginning of the war 
in every public place: “‘Be quiet. Trust 
no one. The ears of the enemy hear 
rou.”’ All the others seem to be reading 
it, too, and then looking at me. 

I recalled the story of a woman who, 





REVISITING 
in entering a railway carriage, stepped 
on the toe of a soldier. He was wearing 
a British uniform, but he exclaimed, 
“ Ach, Gott!” After some preliminaries 
he was shot, and this incident stayed 
so unpleasantly in my panic-stricken 
mind that I tucked my feet uncom- 
fortably under the 
seat. Investigation 
proved him an un- 
questioned spy, but 
I was sure at that 
moment that if any 
one inadvertently 
trod on my toe I 
would have ex- 
claimed in German, 
and gone to my 
doom. I had but 
‘two consoling 
thoughts during 
those heavy mo- 
ments—one that 
my German pronun- 
ciation might have 
saved me, and the 
other that Toby was 
not a dachshund. 

After what seemed 
long years the huge 
silence is broken by 
one of the fiercest- 
appearing officers 
asking mildly if he 
might smoke. I find 
myself urging him in 
French to do so— 
spontaneously—and 
the crisis of nervous- 
ness for which the 
psychologists may 
have a name is OF 
passed. I have found 
out since that I am 
not alone in this perversion of the 
tongue. A most loyal worker for the 
Allies was warned by the authorities 
of the hospital where she gave her ser- 
vices that she, who had never spoken 
German, was employing too many ex- 
clamations for her own good in that 
forbidden language. 

Grown bolder, I read their uniforms. 
On the cuff of both sleeves are the straps 
or stars that signify their rank. On the 
upper left arm are the chevrons which 
tell of the length of their service in the 
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war—a single chevron for the first year 
and an additional one for each half- 
year afterward. The men of our car- 
riage all bore the three. On the right- 
arm sleeve is the same marking which 
bespeaks their wounds—not every 


wound, for shrapnel may pierce a man’s 


FAMOUS OLD MILLS OF MEAUX, GROWING OUT 
THE MARNE LIKE PREHISTORIC FUNGI 


body in many places, but a soldier re- 
ceives the arrowlike bit of braid for 
each visit to the hospital. I have seen 
a man with five of these badges of dis- 
tinction, and our carriage showed a full 
complement of past suffering. The 
youngest of the officers was deaf, prob- 
ably from the beat of the bombardment 
upon his ear-drums. 

The train moved erratically along, 
swift little spurts through the country, 
the line guarded by territorials, and long 
waits at the many stations for the 
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crowding on of more soldiers. They ran 
back to the third-class carriages, and the 
women ran along with them, handing in 
bread and wine. Nobody cried, but they 
kissed one another good-by with an open 
abandonment new to Latin countries. 
Love-making is for all to see in England, 
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4 MILITARY MOTOR IN THE COURTYARD 
LA SIRENE, MEAUX 
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but in France even the black coat-sleeve 
about the girl’s waist on dusky country 
roads used to be hastily withdrawn 
when our motor of happier days bore 
down upon them. 

We descended at Meaux, absurdly 
impeded by a tugging canine, rapidly 
becoming a war dog, our luggage and a 
handful of identification passes to get 
us through the gates. There were no 
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orters to assist us, and the love of 
Pens and its people dissolved in a 
mean attempt to get ahead of the other 
civilians and secure the only cab. French 
cabs are very proud these days; there 
are so few vehicles and so many pas- 
sengers to choose from at each train that 
you try to look your best 
in case the driver has 
developed a penchant for 
beauty in place of the 
honest taking of us in 
turn. 

Thanks to my new hat, 
we were accep“ed in pref- 
erence to a fat lady in- 
different to appearances, 
and we continued with- 
out any challenge from 
sentries, although I was 
prepared for them. As 
we rattled along the 
street by the river Marne 
with its famous old mills 
growing out of the stream 
like prehistoric fungi, 
the driver pointed with 
his whip to the dyna- 
mited arches by which 
the British successfully 
stopped the flow of the 
Germans on to Paris 
through Meaux. He 
chanted out the date 
with ease, as he had 
probably done before; 
and, while I stared at the 
damaged bridge with in- 
terest and respect, I 
found myself shaking 
awesomely for another 
reason. For almost two 
decades the Illustrator 
and I have followed the 
indicating whip-lash of 
all the countries of Eu- 
rope as the history was 
unfolded of whatever monument or event 
the cabby was exploiting. But always, 
always these illustrious happenings have 
been of years we have not experienced, 
of centuries in which we have no reck- 
oning — yes, of ages on which the 
wisest man can only conjecture. 

This day we were sitting sunnily in a 
cab, our dog at our feet, looking at a 
bridge whose demolishment we read of 
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SOARING HOME FROM THE BATTLE-t RONT—MARNE VALLEY 


in the evening paper only two years ago. 
By some unsought privilege we are liv- 
ing in a history-making era. We were, 
in that cab, among the forerunners of a 
countless number of men and women 
who will come for countless years on this 


visit to the battle-fields of the Marne. 
We were—to crystallize our thrilling po- 
sition—the Adam and Eve of trippers. 
The admitting that we were trippers 
rendered us more comfortable—gave us 
less to live up to, and the thought that 
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the series of struggling towns we were 
to visit would some day be rich from 
the coin of the traveler assuaged, in a 
degree, our anxiety over their present 
scant prosperity. As recognized tour- 
ists, we fell into the manners of such—if 
you understand me. We asked the land- 
lady of the Siren Hotel if the building 
was not an old chateau; and while the 
idea was apparently new to her, she rose 
to the demands of these people who 
would henceforth come and go under 
her rooftree, and said it was. Then the 
Illustrator changed his room after un- 
packing, and left his sponge-bag in the 
old one, while I stubbornly clung to 
my first choice as an example, although 
I knew it wouldn’t be so comfortable. 
All, all was as before except that the 
waiter was older and the “boots” 
younger. 

I was always glad when I saw very 
young boys, for it will be a number of 
years before they go into training, and 
in the mean time the war may be over. 
He was quite young who came to take 


us to the battle-fields, yet he was of 
next year’s class and would enter in 
qeeey.- He had seventeen years. 

/ith that sense of invulnerability which 
is part of youth he whisked the ancient 
automobile into the courtyard, squeez- 
ing it like an India-rubber ball along the 

walls, and waited for us thirstily, as 
though he was to take driving a couple 
of Germans. It was generally poses: ar 
at the hotel that we were fortunate to 
come on a féte-day or he would not have 
been free to act as guide. Indeed, they 
were right, for he continued confident. 
We admitted that we had no permits to 
go into the country, and an older man 
would probably have given up the job, 
but he thought he could “arrange” in 
case of trouble, and, while a fear of 
consequences forced to my lips a volley 
of Teutonic exclamations, I managed to 
keep them back. 

We arrived at the graves sooner than 
I had expected—or wished. Already 
a very ugly monument of cemented bits 
of stones has been erected at a cross- 
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roads. I wish there 
were no such monu- 
ments, for the 
white flags waving 
in the fields of grain 
which bespeak the 
French and English 
soldiers’ resting- 
places are much 
more eloquent. 
There were black 
crosses for the Ger- 
man graves, and an 
effort to preserve 
the dead man’s 
number and his 
regiment in case 
some day his little 
space of earth 
should be sought 
out. There was 
more time for those 
things at the first. 
This battle from 
the 6th of Septem- 
ber through to the 
1oth occurred as 
we at home were 
hesitatingly ex- 
tending the dura- 
tion of the war from 
a month to two 
months. We did 
not wish to be too 
extravagant—over- 
estimate the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

This particular district of the vast 
battle-ground was known as the Ourcq, 
and, at the risk of being sentimental 
(and we were all three trying to appear 
practical, the chauffeur and the Illus- 
trator with hats off, just the same), [| 
regretted that gentle streams must lend 
their names forever to grim conflict. 
But the young driver, with the uncon- 
scious poetry of his race, thought it was 
well to designate great battle-fields by 
running water. he Ourcq goes into 
the Marne and the Marne into the 
Seine and the Seine into the sea, “and 
the soldier’s life is like that, madame, 
very little in itself, but strong when his 
blood is poured in with his comrades’ 
and moving, madame, moving like the 
river—not standing like a pond.” 
And, remembering this, all the region 
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AROUND THIS CHURCH AT BARCY CENTERED, IN 
ITS EARLY STAGES, THE BATTLE OF THE OURCQ 


of the river Ourcq through which we 
motored that afternoon is very signifi- 
cant. As the stream is young and gentle, 
yet develops fiercely as it flows into the 
Marne, so was the blood shed on its 
borders a sort of accumulation of 
strength, the combination resulting in 
the first successful defense of the coun- 
try. It was at this very spot that the 
Germans began to turn back. Some of 
my “tripping” fraternity may not be 
tempted to Meaux and the vicinity, 
when the battle-grounds become show- 
grounds preferring to plunge at once to 
some harvest-place of grimmer garnering. 
But to me this recoil upon a complacent 
enemy, this relentless driving of the men- 
ace of Paris to the intrenchments which 
had wisely been prepared in advance, is 
the real beginning of the kind of war- 
fare which has since been waged. 
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I will spare the reader detailed de- 
scription. He who follows us will carry 
better maps than have been prepared in 
this short space of time, and I feel 
conscious that a woman like myself who 
can tell the extreme right of the Allies 
from the extreme left only by standing 
up in her small drawing-room to face 
the east would be of poor assistance to 
the student of strategical moves. The 
Illustrator sought to enlighten me by 
employing the language of the kinder- 
garten, but I insisted upon leaping at 
the grand conclusion: “They did beat 
them’’—which finally silenced him. 

What impressed me most, as we drove 
through Chambry, Barcy, and other lit- 
tle villages, each with its proud exhibit 
of shattered walls, was the children 
now playing in the streets who had been 
hiding behind the walls during those 
four September days. Each could tell 
me more of the war than the historian 
could devise, and I found that they, 
too, took an interest in what I had been 
doing those days back in America: 


“Where were you on the sixth, madame? 
Did you read of us on the seventh or 
Was there rejoicing on the 


the eighth? 
tenth?” 

Only a nature instinctively untruthful 
could rise to such a responsibility. I 
painted the scene in New York as 
dramatically as | could manage on short 
notice. But their queries pressed against 
my heal that night. What were we 
doing? What are we doing? In what 
fashion are we making glorious the days 
that in France are proudly full of cour- 
age and effort and stupendous accom- 
plishment? 

We went on to 
mention the name. 
why I should not 


, but I shall not 
There is no reason 
mention it except I 
am sure tourists like ourselves will 
adopt, for effect, war-time parlance. 
They will write on postal cards, ““Some- 
where in France”; and, while I shall 
not employ this phrase, though the 
whole army shoots me, I w ill use the 
blank of mystery when I say, ““We went 
to visit German prisoners near 
There were plenty of them working on 
this great farm, which I have vaguely 
indicated, and I should judge by their 
activity in gathering the grain, working 
extremely well. A soldier (not a first- 
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line soldier, but at least a Frenchman 
with a gun) is appointed to every five 
prisoners. The farmer cautiously re- 
fused to tell me his financial arrange- 
ment, but I understand that the French 
Government receives ten cents for each 
prisoner per day, and the prisoner him- 
self receives four cents. The farmer is 
also under bond to feed the men so 
many ounces of meat and bread daily, 
and, while I appreciate that “so many” 
ounces is not enlightening, it is un- 
doubtedly enough, as the appearance of 
the men was hardy. 

To be sure, I did not look at them very 
closely. I had been searching for Ger- 
man prisoners at work in helds ever 
since our @rrival in France, yet when I 
was brought face to face with them I felt 
the bad manners of staring. I kept 
smiling and waving my hands toward 
the distant horizon as if | had only come 
for the view; and then I grew very 
chilly, fearing that the French soldiers 
might think I was making signs and 
planning the prisoners’ escape. And I 
found much relief in climbing into the 
rickety automobile again, admitting my 
failure at any kind of investigation which 
might hurt one’s feelings. 

I did some investigating later on, 
after we had returned to Meaux and 
paid our account to the lady who now 
ran the livery-stable. She was the oniy 
woman I saw in France who was enjoy- 
ing marcelled hair. We joined the rest 
of Meaux who were walking up and 
down along the river-bank, the IlIlus- 
trator sketching, while I sat idly on a 
bench near a blind man. He was one of 
the “old-school” blind men. The new 
ones of the war are doing such wonderful 
things with their “ten eyes.” He sat 
upon an uncomfortable little box with 
his big placard suspended from his neck, 
as he must have sat for many years. 
The officers swung by him without so 
much as a glance, but now and then— 
now separated widely from the then— 
some ancient civilian, who had probably 
grown old with him, dropped a sou in the 
tin cup and exchanged a word or two. 

With all this releasing upon the world 
of mutilated young men I am afraid the 
old-fashioned blind will have a hard 
time of it. A boy finally came to take 
him home, for he was fearful of every 
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step, and I followed along discreetly. 
I appreciated that this was no way to 
end a day in the war zone, and I hoped 
for the ease of my mind that he would 
arrive at a spacious house of the kind 
we are often told the earnings of mendi- 
cants buy. But this was a very meager 
little place among the poorest of the 
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town, and it was evident by the uproar 
that I heard behind the closed shutters 
that his “catch” had been disappoint- 
ing. 

After all, this mild research-work was 
not the end of my day, for | walked out 
into the unlighted highway after dinner 
and immediately lost our dog. Night 
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THE RUINED CHATEAU D'ARMENTIERES, BATTLE-FIELD OF THE MARNE, NEAR OULCHY-LE CHATEAU 


is never so black in the country as in 
streets where lights are forbidden. I 
was confounded by the darkness, and 
each passing shadow of man or woman 


seemed a malevolent sprite. I ran 
hither and thither, calling, “Toby, 
Toby!” until unseen boys took it up 
mockingly and ‘‘Toe-bee! Toe-bee!” 
sounded like a tocsin through the town. 
Fortunately he is a white dog, and, after 

ouncing upon two newspapers which 
had his semblance as they waved in the 
wind, he was made prisoner, and, had 
he been a German, ! would have cut 
off his buttons as a punishment. 

The next afternoon found us at Cha- 
teau Thierry, whose high bridge across 
the Marne had been restored that end- 
less supply-wagons and ambulances for 
the men at the front might roll over it. 
There are many hospitals in Chateau 
Thierry, but in none of the towns of 





the war zone does one find the aftermath 
of wounded stumping along among the 
crowds. When the men are in condition 
to leave the hospitals, they are sent to 
those farther back for their convales- 
cence. A surgeon of a base hospital told 
me that the wounded soldier Fareed to 
remain within sound of the guns. “‘ They 
always smile at me when I go my 
rounds,” he said. “I don’t take it all 
to myself. They want me to feel they 
are quite free from pain, and well enough 
to be moved on to Paris or Lyons or 
farther west.” 

The landlady of our hotel appor- 
tioned us rooms across the street above 
a shop whose sign reads, “‘ Ancient and 
Modern Furniture. Cycles. Billiards 
and Accessories.” The antiquities were 
doing very poorly. Indeed, all through 
these towns we found the doors to such 
traps for the traveler barred. One 
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doubts if they will ever reap their previ- 
ous rich harvest. We will have different 
interests from now on in the war zone: 

cartridges, shells, canteens, and some 
day a man may make | a profitable living 
manufacturing and “ageing” helmets. 
One would think there would be enough 
to go around. 

We chose the Hotel du Cygne for the 
reason that the Illustrator had been 
there before and has an allegiance to old 
places. He expects mine host and his 
people to rush out and embrace him, 
and, though they seldom recognize him 
at all, he still remains loyal. I can 
recommend the Hotel du Cygne to our 
brother tourists, although there is no 
sign of the battling in the streets save 
a splintered mirror (remaining carefully 
splintered), whereas a fellow hostelry, 
the Hotel of the Elephant, has a large 
hole in its fagade—also preserved with 
care. This item is not of value to the 
reader, but it prompted a thought in my 
mind—that in the wasting of these cities 
lay their re-establishment, The Illus- 
trator drew the church at Barcy the day 
before, while an anxious young priest 
sought funds from me for the rebuilding 
of the bombarded tower. The great 
bell lies upon the floor now, rubbish 
about it, and I asked him what number 
of men and women the ringing of that 
bell brought to the old church. His 
hone sst answer showed a surprising few. 

“If it continues to lie there, it will bring 
more,” I argued with him, for I thought 
of the hundreds of thousands who will 
motor out to see it while the tower re- 
mains a ruin—and leave something in 
the poor- -box. 

That will be the case throughout all 
of these towns, yet the priest’ s response 
to my contention that it was best in its 
present state confuted me. “To lie 
there is not the purpose of the bell,” he 
said. I know he is gloriously right. 
The houses with picturesquely punct- 
ured roofs must be repaired, for other- 
wise they leak; the streets, choked with 
fallen walls, must be cleaned, for the 
world must pass through. And while 
the war-ruins have their appeal, that 
appeal must fade before a devastation 
left for calculated effect. A sight of 
these produces but ephemeral sympathy 
with a laugh behind it. There is enough 
VoL. CXXXIV.—No. 802.—64 
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black tragedy in a field of grain along a 
river to keep our pulses beating. 

There are old-tashioned ruins in Cha- 
teau [hierry—the chateau itself—which 
came upon me as a surprise. We have 
read the name so continually in the last 
two years that it has lost its significance. 
The stiff climb began after we had 
passed the statue of La Fontaine. The 
fabulist was born here, and I made a 
mental resolve to read his stories to 
find, if I could, a fable for this war 
which Mr. Wells’s Mr. Britling calls 
‘this hell’s foolery.” 

This chateau, like all good ruins, pre- 
sented to the eye of the visitor its store 
of wiggly tables and uncomfortable iron 
chairs on the ramparts, where one may 
sip an apéritif as he enjoys the view. 
Thence we looked down upon the Red 
Cross flags of the hospitals, saw the army 
motors scorching along the Paris road, 
the camions going eastward to the front, 
and we saw also, soaring back from the 
German lines, eleven beautiful birds, 
high in the air. ‘‘Are they French?” 
I asked a little boy, rather timorously. 
“Without doubt,” he answered, scorn- 
fully. Only Toby the dog had sense 
enough to be afraid when he heard the 
staccato of the engines above him— 
where engines should not be—and |! 
think La Fontaine could have made a 
fable about that. 

I left the Illustrator sketching the 
great gates while | returned to the post- 
office for the mailing of the inevitable 
post-cards. I walked about there, read- 
ing the strange new notices that are 
hung with such care for the assistance 
of the people. Indeed, quite as much 
as the Church, the Government is play- 
ing the great mother to her children. 
Placards tell them in the simplest lan- 
guage what can be sent to the French 
prisoners held in Germany. All cloth- 
ing, it is announced, must be made. No 
needles or thread can be sent. Bread 
was on the list, but for some reason had 
been crossed out. However, bread they 
do now send, for they have found a 
process, by baking it seven times, of 
keeping it from molding. The people 
must not send postal cards with French 
flags or emblems of victory upon them 
to those districts in France held by the 
enemy. The letters must be left open, 
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with but few words, so that the foe can 
read quickly and pass upon them. With 
exquisite care the Government presents 
a few models upon the posters. For 
example: ‘Family installed at Paris. 
Well. Uncle Charles dead. Hope to 
have word of you. Kisses.” All the 
examples ended up with kisses, and in 
most of them some one was dead. 
Farther along the wall, France is pleased 
to notify all those interested that there 
will be “a recruiting of ladies between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty for 
stenography.” 

Upon the post-office wall was also 
a brief notice telling of the burial on 
the following day of a townsman, “dead 
from his wounds,” and asking citizens 
to meet at “the statue” to follow his 
body to its resting-place. And every- 
where, everywhere, along the walls of 
railway stations and public buildings 
(between the gay, idle posters of other 
days inviting one to winter at Algiers 
or summer in the Haute-Savoie) runs the 
warning: “Be quiet. Trust no one. 
The ears of the enemy hear you.” 

We came in late to dinner, which 
politely annoyed the landlady, as she 
was obliged to go to the expense of 
turning on the light. 1 sympathized with 
her, for a sense of economy creeps over 
one in France. I did not_tell her that 
to save her expense I had been feeling 
my way up the street in the deepening 
gloom to a charcuterie that I might buy 
a little meat for our dog. He would 
be fed at the hotel kitchen, but he would 
not be fed enough, and although we 
would give something extra “on the 
part of Toby” when we paid our bill, 
not even an Oliver Twist could ask for 
more in these straitened days. There is 
always enough on the platter when one 
dines, but there is not an extra piece, 
and after a while I found myself hesi- 
tating to cut into a portion, if | was not 
sure | would eat it all. 

A small girl of eight years of age served 
me at the charcuterie, weighing the gela- 
tine, flapping the slice down on a piece 
of paper (a small piece of paper) and 
offering it to me with a “ Voild-wn-franc- 
dix-merci-madame-bon-soir” which took 
my breath away. I suppose it is a 
French instinct to know what a kilo is, 
but to know an eighth of a kilo and how 
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to weigh it and do it up (with a mind to 
the paper) and charge for it without 
recourse to a blackboard and chalk 
adds another laurel-wreath to the femi- 
nine portion of France. 

“If a girl of eight can tell what an 
eighth of a kilo costs,” | communed with 
myself as I stumbled along the street, 
“what can a Frenchwoman of thirty do 
if she has to?” 

I turned into the shop of Madame 
You see here comes a blank, not 
that it will make any difference to the 
army or that my writings will ever pene- 
trate to this brave and battered village, 
but Madame —— was the only one of her 
sex I met in France who broke down and 
cried as I talked to her. And she was 
so ashamed of having cried and so 
fearful of it “‘getting out” that I will 
shroud her name in mystery so, when 
my fellow-trippers pass this shop, those 
of them who may have stumbled across 
this erratic guide will not say, “Here 
is the woman who cried.” 

I should like to tell it ta the world, 
so that all might go to her shop and get 
her on her feet again. Yet he would 
not care for it. Like the bell inert upon 
the floor in the Barcy church, her shop 
would not be serving the purpose of a 
shop, which is no place for charity, 
even though its mistress put her head 
down upon a crate of unsold stock and 
wept—wept because she was cold and un- 
derfed ana alone, her man at the front. 

I should have given her a great deal 
of money in recognition of her services 
to me, for she drew back for an instant 
the curtains of the petite bourgeoisie 
behind which lurks anxiety and a neces- 
sary economy unthought of among our 
wasteful people. We travelers rarely see 
behind those curtains, for a well-stocked 
shop window presents itself between the 
public gaze and that clean, darned 
white Nottingham. The boxes of cloth- 
ing come over from America, but the 
little shopkeepers do not apply. The 
ouvroirs offer work, but they will not 
admit the slackness of their trade. The 
munitions give to the poorer class more 
money than they believed existed, but 
the petite bourgeoisie remains behind the 
darned Nottingham. It was risking the 
business quite enough, she told me, to 
apply for the franc. 
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This remark of hers struck me, for I 
had thought that any soldier’s wife was 
entitled to the eighteen cents a day 
without shame. I had vaguely supposed 
that the amount came by letter each 
week, and that all along the street the 
housewives would be proudly opening 
the envelopes and shaking the sum out 
of them. But it is not asked for by the 
lower middle class until it is gravely 
needed, until the husband comes home, 
pe rhaps, on his short “‘ permission,” and 
says: “It is your right; I must help 
F rance—I cannot help you. It is your 
right.” Then she goes to a great build- 
ing and asks for the franc, and the ofh- 
cial, since he has become an automaton 
in the asking of questions, jerks out, 
“Do you need it?” And my poor lady 
confessed to me that she was obliged 
to confess to him that she did need it— 
although there were neighbors about. 
Then he asked what her husband earned 
before he had been called to his colors, 
and it seemed—a flood of tears here 
they had never made as much out of the 
shop as was generally supposed. And 
now all the world pointed the finger. 

Every week when she went to draw 
her dole she suffered anew. “It is like 
walking naked through the streets,”’ she 
said. When I sought to console her 
by the suggestion that all were feeling 
the same pinch, she returned that it 
was not the case. Those who sell food 
and drink do well; toys are still bought 
(which I would have thought was the 
first economy), and the upholsterers she 
sternly included among the prosperous. 
Her own trade was entirely gone, for 
the Army supplied the families of those 
at war with the commodities she sold. 

And this is the only clue I shall give 
any one as to her identity. It was 
marvelous the way she finally did up 
my order after she had cried her grief 
out. She guarded the paper, guarded 
the string, and Placed the parcel in my 
hands with “Fr oila-cing-francs-merci- 
madame-bon-soir,” snapping out affu- 
ently. It was reversion to type, but 
I like to think that she found some re- 
laxation of the heart in tearing down the 
curtain, no matter how hastily she 
strung it across her life again after the 
relieving flow of tears. 

We ate dinner in silence, watching 
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covertly the commander who sat late 
over his coffee at the table apportioned 
the officers. Two pups with magnificent 
manners lay quietly at his feet, probably 
filled with the same admiration and 
awe that | entertained toward the Army. 
The landlady had said that we must 
ask the commander for permission to 
go into the country the next day, and, 
when he spoke kindly to the pups | 
thought he would let us; but when he 
firmly attacked the piums I knew we 
had little chance. 

And we hadn’t. Since we could show 
no permission from the War Office in 
Paris to leave or return to Chateau 
Thierry except by train, we must remain 
within the confines, and as he delivered 
his ultimatum (kindly as to a pup, yet 
firmly as to a plum) | trembled for fear 
the Illustrator would speak triumph- 
antly of our going outside of Meaux with 
that intrepid youngster and of my in- 
sistence upon visiting German prisoners. 
But the Illustrator preserved a discreet 
silence. 

If anything, Chateau Thierry was 
blacker at night than Meaux, and, dread- 
ing to run into a sentry, | went straight 
to bed. I pinned my curtains carefully 
across, fearful of the gendarme’s warn- 
ing that my light was shining out. It 
wasn’t much of a light at best, but by 
capturing with a ribbon the single in- 

candescent siche swinging on a wire | 
managed to pull it near enough the bed 
to decipher the print. 

There was music that night at 
Chateau Thierry—a great flood of it 
beaten out on a piano by a man’s 
powerful hands. I looked across the 
street and found it came from the room 
of the kind but firm officer. I could see 
him swaying on the stool in a light more 
venturesome than mine. Like me, he 
was crowding out the memories of the 
day with recollections of happier nights. 
He played no martial airs. “La 
Bohéme” capered across the keys; 
“‘Samson et Delil: ih” offered its potion of 
forgetfulness; ‘“‘Louise’”’ was played, 
and “‘The Cry of Paris” yearningly re- 
peated. At the end his hands strayed 
idly, and the Prizé Song of “The 
Meistersinger” began to form itself— 
then stopped—with a bang of chords. 
His light was extinguished. How un- 
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fortunate that music, the universal 
voice, must have a nationality; that 
generations, perhaps, of the Latin races 
will be hostile to Wagner, the great 
parent of new forms of song. 

Hardly had I composed myself to 
sleep than the supply-wagons began 
banging their way up to the front. The 
roar in the cobbled way was deafening, 
engines vying with the rumble of wheels. 
For three hundred miles on all the roads 
leading to the lines of soldiers, these 
great camions were bringing food to the 
host. After a time there was a lull, then, 
faintly, came another far sound. I 
heard it again and again. “I believe,” 
| stammered—‘‘I believe I am hearing 
guns!” 

This business was not new to the 
Illustrator, but he respected the great- 
ness of my hour. “Of course,” he re- 
plied, “they’re shelling the wagons 
bringing up the food.” 

“These same wagons! These same 
wagons!” | kept repeating, when the 
uproar of the motors commenced againas 
they pressed on toward the danger-lines. 

There was another explosion the next 
day as we were on the train to Paris. 
I had found myself proud to be returning 
without having committed an error in 


speech or action. I felt that this was 
my baptism by fire, and if I could go 
safely through two towns on the Marne, 
I could manage those nearer the front 
whither we were going in a few days. 
I had not counted on the unexpected 
explosion. I was not steeled for it. 

‘he officers in the train had been 
petting Toby, and I had felt immune 
from any unfortunate expression that 
might rise to my lips. I understand now 
that the noise was only a terrific thun- 
derclap, and whether or not I thought 
it a bomb underneath the train has 
nothing to do with the case. Certainly 
I did not think it a sneeze, and I did 
not know until we were safely in a taxi 
why the Illustrator had stared at me 
immediately after the thunderclap as 
though, if it came to a question, I really 
did not belong to him at all. 

“Thank the Lord they did not hear 
you!” he exclaimed, dramatically, when 
in the taxi. 

“Did not hear what?” I answered, 
feeling very safe. 

“Do you know what you screamed 
out when that thunder thundered?” he 
demanded. 

I did not know. 

“You screamed out, ‘Gesundheit!’” 


An _ Exile 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


AM a vagrant of the spring; 
I am a vernal vagabond; 
I yearn to hear the bluebird sing; 
I long to see the first fern frond. 


I am an exile in this place, 

With samite draped, with ermine clad; 
Oh, for the glamour of her face 

Who makes again the earth grow glad! 


The dearest thing that I await, 

Now days are chill and nights are frore, 
Is April calling at my gate, 

And crocuses about my door! 
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5 : a 2HE story of John Bixby 
CL . =<)? must begin with hear- 
ry say, as It came to me 


= (4 from his mother when, 
\ after I had engaged 
board with her for the 


me for a while in my room and gave me 
her life history. 

Where her son’s ruinous ambitions 
had come from Mrs. Bixby had no idea, 
but was certain that it was not from 
her side of the family. No doubt, there- 
fore, it was his father’s fault; but as he 
had been killed at his job—which was 
track-walking—within a year of their 
marriage, she hardly felt, looking back 
over a quarter of a century, that she had 
been to any extent acquainted with his 
true character. She wished to’be quite 
fair and reserved in her judgment, but 
it was clear, as she sat with a strong 
hand on either knee and considered the 
old romance which was responsible for 
that sick lad in the attic, that she felt 
she might have done better. Moreover, 
she made it plain that, but for John and 
his sickness, she might do better even 
now. She was not, she said, an old 
woman yet; but where was the man 
who would take on an invalid stepson? 

It had been one of her own city 
boarders who had given young Bixby 
that deplorable ambition of his. A chit 
of seventeen or thereabout who wore 
ruffles, and whose mother went off at 
last, leaving an unpaid laundry bill. 
Having, therefore, received this enor- 
mous inspiration, John Bixby looked 
about him and decided on mechanical 
engineering for a career. But first he 
must work his way through college. 

I believe it was pneumonia that he 
had that first winter. He was boarding 
himself, and also had to heat his own 
room. Fuel was dear. Having been so 
badly set back by sickness, of course he 
had to study very hard the next summer, 
and this had to be done at night, because 
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in the daytime his mother needed his 
help about the house. But Mrs. Bixby 
always turned the gas low at the meter 
at night, and it was difficult to see by so 
tiny a flame as his one jet afforded. So 
some of his almost imperceptible hoard 
had to go for glasses in the fall. But 
even with glasses his eyes bothered him 
a good deal the next winter, and fo: 
economy he had to discriminate rather 
sharply against his stomach. I think 
the girl with ruffles wrote to him now 
and then during this interval. On this 
point his mother was uncertain, though 
she was sure that he wrote. 

In his Junior year he began to have 
rheumatism and his eyes were very 
much worse. He never went back for 
his Senior year. By then he was as 
blind as a stone and had many great 
pains throughout his body, and lay day 
and night in the same little garret bed- 
room where he had dreamed his first 
dream of ambition at the bidding of the 
girl with ruffles. 

He had good care—at first, anyway. 
He was an interesting case. The local 
doctor dropped in often. Once a physi- 
cian from the city came up on purpose 
to have a look. And the village people 
talked with pride of their “ossified”’ 
man, who must lie there, goodness knew 
how many years, turning to stone. It 
was the popular belief that he would 
live until the heart itself turned to 
stone; then, they argued, not without 
reason, he must die. If the physicians 
spoke in other terms they were no more 
optimistic. They would have been glad 
to have this interesting case in a proper 
hospital where it could be under obser- 
vation. But right there Mrs. Bixby’s 
maternal instinct asserted itself and she 
put her foot down. It may be also 
that the singularity of her son’s case 
seemed to her in a way a distinction that 
in some measure atoned for his sad 
failure in all other ways. | would not 
say that she basked in the interest of her 
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neighbors, and found keen pleasure in 
the occasional newspaper paragraphs 
concerning him. No, one could hardly 
say that. 

If it hadn’t been for the boarders, 
she explained to me, with a high note of 
pathos, she could have moved him 
down-stairs; but she could not give up 
her bread-and-butter, so he had to keep 
his attic room, though, indeed, it made 
her many weary steps; and, to be sure, 
it did get hot in summer and she couldn’t 
seem to keep the flies out. 

Yet, to do her justice, I believe that 
John Bixby was unfeignedly glad to be 
thus kept by his mother. The lonely 
heart that was to turn to stone some day 
was a very soft and affectionate one, 
and, when bereaved of all else in the 
world, turned helplessly and gratefully 
to that rough shelter. 

If, for a time, he thought wistfully 
about the ruffly girl, this pain can hardly 
have lasted long, for the distance of the 
stars was between them, and things so 
very far away are no longer real. But 
one thought remained. One thing 
whispered constantly at his ear and 
drew incessant splendid visions upon his 
stone-blind eyeballs. That was work. 
At first his longing for work ran upon 
near, small, almost practical schemes. 

“If I could only use my hands, 
mother, you could teach me to knit.” 

But he could not use his hands. He 
could breathe and eat and, in some sort, 
sleep. That was all, except think. He 
could do that. 

“The doctor says,” he confided to a 
spruce young clergyman, “‘that I may 
live for years. He says it as if it were 
a pleasant thing. Would you, if you 
were |?” 

_ He paid but little attention to the 
young man’s stern denunciation of sui- 
cide. 

“Anyway, the only thing I could do 
would be not to eat, and mother puts 
things into me with a spoon. If I didn’t 
swallow, she would hold my nose the 
way she used to do when she gave me 
medicine. Funny, how you can’t hold 
your breath. At least I can’t.” 

But there came a day when his mother 
found his pale face glowing with pleas- 
ure. 

“*Mother, I can imagine I’m at work! 
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I’ve even imagined the place I’m in, 
down to the every nubbin of cactus and 
the wind-marks in the sand. There’s a 
lot of niggery Spanish Indians in my 
gang, and a red-headed Irishman to cuss 
them out. Ambitious lad—wants to be 
an engineer himself some day. It’s a 
railroad bridge. Wild country—snakes, 
tarantulas. Oh, I’ve got ‘em down 
fine! I’ve got ’em digging. And my 
lans are all drawn. I can remember all 

learned and can figure in my head. 
You'd be surprised if you could see the 
inside of my head, mother. I'd no idea 
it was so full of things. I thought things 
sifted out of one’s brain about as 
fast as they went in, but everything’s 
there.” 

At this point, scandalized, his mother 
made off for the efficient young minister. 
Presumably John Bixby talked straight 
on in her absence. When she came back 
with the minister his tongue was still 
going. 

“Why, I can spend a year on it— 
longer, for I won't let it go any faster 
than it really would.” 

The minister listened silently for a 
while, observing the happiness of the 
unconscious face, and no doubt its youth 
appealed to his own youth. He turned 
away, rather scared at a sudden realiza- 
tion of the largeness of the things he did 
not know, and reassured the mother 
somewhat brusquely as to the morality 
of her son’s spending his time that way. 

So John Bixby built bridges in this 
manner for five years. 

To this point her harsh narrative took 
me, and | seemed to gather out of it 
something of John Bixby—something 
that oppressed and terrified me as it had 
oppressed and terrified the young clergy- 
man. went out, when at last the 
woman left me, and took a long walk 
among those green and cultivated hills, 
found myself at last by a multiple- 
sounding little brook and listened to it 
and looked upon it avidly. Whatever 
I saw and touched took on an amazing 
preciousness. Though I did not blas- 

hemously thank God that I was not as 
Mrs. Bixby’s son, I was filled with terror 


at what a man may endure. I was like 


one of some group of placid, feeding 
brutes when one of their number is 
seized. They must have a little season 
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to recover themselves before they can 
go on with their harmless munching. 

I did not return until dusk, and so, as I 
went down the hill, | had a momentary 
glimpse of a light in that hot and 
wretched room under the roof, and of 
Mrs. Bixby passing the window, bearing 
a plate. 

Something about that window sum- 
moned and entreated me. I resolved 
that I would visit him. 

I found the room clean in the same 
eficient, soapy way that obtained 
throughout the house, but only one of 
the small windows was open, and the 
screen had rusty gaps at the side through 
which the flies and mosquitoes might go 
and come at will. It was breathless 
there. Outside there were June roses, 
and a cool, sweet breeze, and a kitten 
was playing in and out among the roses 
to the laughter of a young girl. 

You would have thought those wide, 
brown eyes could see. But if they did 
see, their vision did not include anything 
in the room. 

1 had brought some of the roses with 
me, and I laid one beside his face on the 
pillow without speaking. I had been 
warned that if one spoke he ceased to 
talk of his imaginings. 

“That is strange,” said he, a pleased 
perplexity in his almost inaudible voice. 
“There can be no roses here. It must 
come from that other. . . . Is some one 
here, then?” 

I laid aside my caution and made 
some effort at explaining my presence. 
He did not fall silent, however, but, hav- 
ing listened, thanked me, and went on 
to talk of that which I wished to hear. 

Knowing of his phantom bridges, I 
listened at first with swelling tears of 
pity for the delusion upon which he fed, 
for by this time it had passed all bounds 
of solitary pastime. But as he went on, 
I experienced suddenly that singular 
shudder with which one’s flesh acknowl- 
edges an appeal to the sixth sense. I 
leaned closer to the scarcely moving lips, 
trembling. . . . Delusion? 

His articulation was so difficult, the 
whisper often so low, so broken, so dis- 
connected, that I must give up any 
attempt to tell the thing in his own 
words. It was exactly as if one were 
listening at a long-distance telephone. 
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You felt that the real speaker was re- 
mote from those almost immobile lips. 
This thing upon the bed, pitiable, not 
alive, was merely a bit of mechanism. 
For the broken messages that came 

were all of freedom, of great sweeping 

valleys, which he descended at will; of 

soaring mountains which he lightly as- 

cended. I gathered that the sun rose 

from a plain and went down behind 

those mountains; that there were for- 

ests, and a great and beautiful desola- 

tion. Some feeling, too, about the 

North, as if it were near and menacing; 

yet he spoke once or twice of Jowers. 

It was not at once that I obtained this 
understanding of the country out of 
which John Bixby was speaking. At 
first the words came slowly and under 
the breath, like a man talking to himself. 
But afterward, when he had accepted 
my presence, instead of resenting it, as 
I had been forewarned he would do, he 
took pains to speak more clearly. I 
seemed, in fact, to be regarded by him 
as in some sort a fellow-spectator, a 
bodiless presence which kept pace with 
him among his valleys and boulders, so 
that at times, especially as that crisis of 
all his affairs drew on, and he fell into 
great doubt and perplexity, and fear 
came upon him and he fled here and 
there in aimless terror — then, some- 
times, it was clear that my presence 
comforted him, and then, as he could, he 
spoke clearly. 

For the long dream that had begun 
so splendidly and in which he had taken 
so much comfort was no longer un- 
troubled. That which had been his only 
toy was a,toy no longer. He was lost 
in it, overwhelmed, tossed here and there 
by strange forces. 

Yet he was still building bridges as at 
the beginning. Only this bridge, it 
seemed, was a grander affair than any 
that had gone before. And there was 
another difference. When the play be- 
gan he had been accustomed to direct 
his phantom crew in his own person 
just as children are the heroes of their 
long epics.~ But now he seemed to be a 
spectator merely, and his inability to 
break through and direct things as for- 
merly occasioned him the keenest dis- 
tress. 

I have seen fine points of sweat spring 
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512 HARPER’S 
out upon his forehead as he tried to 
make Bis wishes understood by a certain 
vigorous phantom he called Terence. 
This man seemed to be the same as the 
red-headed Irishman who had been his 
foreman when his fancies began. I am 
not sure of this. If it is so, it throws the 
whole matter into even greater confusion 
and mystery. For that man must surely 
have been no more than a creature of the 
lad’s sick brain, while this other— But 
I must even tell the tale as it came to 
me. 

Terence, then, was a very large part 
of the management of that road to the 
north. Some vague conception I ob- 
tained of a long trail of great activity, 
like nothing so much as a moving pro- 
cession of ants who have laid a line of 
march from some far corner of the back 
yard through a house to the incalculable 
treasure of a sugar-barrel, and whose 
innumerable caravan moves day and 
night on the business of its safe bestowal. 
In exactly this manner I saw a black 
line of men stretching over plains, bridg- 
ing valleys, burrowing through moun- 
tains, to that point in the far northwest 
where, under the unmelting snow, lay 
enormous coal-fields. 

Terence’s bridge was stationed at the 
farthest point of this line, crossing a 
ravine at the bottom of which ran a 
little stream which had once been a huge 
river. At one side of the bridge there 
rose a mountain, sheer and dreadful, 
crowned with rock masses which had 
stood since the world was. 

I gathered that Terence was enor- 
mously proud of that bridge; that it was 
his first real achievement of note; that 
his love for it was maternal; that he sat 
out and looked at it under the evening 
sky as a mother sits by the crib of a 
sleeping child, watching the perfection 
of the little face. 

At such times John Bixby appeared to 
be sitting beside him, talking, talking— 
using terms which I could not under- 
stand, relative to the utter excellence of 
that bridge and the satisfactory outlook 
for Terence’s own future. Terence was 
to be married, it seemed, wherefore his 
assignment to this bridge had meant 
very much indeed. 

But at other times Bixby would be 
terribly out of patience with this Ter- 
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ence of his, and spend hours of tem- 
pestuous argument and explanation. 

“Damn it!” said he, after a long, 
technical harangue which had so fa- 
tigued me that I was on the point of 
leaving him, “if it wasn’t for Sally, you 
could fight it out for yourself. Where'd 
you be then? Where'd you be without 
me? It’s not your brain that has put it 
through—though I can’t blame you for 
not knowing that, I suppose. /’m the 
one that does it. And make the most 
of me, for I can’t tell how long I shall 
be able to keep this thing up.” And 
then, in a sighing aside, ‘‘Oh, if I could 
only talk to him instead of this pushing 
against air. 

After this outbreak I went out of that 
poe with new and strange ideas, 
ewildered and stumbling. That night 
I arranged my notes. Away from the 
sick-room they seemed to take on a 
certain coherence. What the coherence 
pointed to I did not dare to think. 


It was soon after this that the great 
distress | have spoken of came upon 
John Bixby. His mother met me one 
morning with an excited air, saying that 
he was very wild. He was talking 
louder. She feared he would disturb 
the boarders. Yes, I might go in if I 
liked, but be careful not to excite him 
any more. Such nonsense she had never 
heard—quite delirious—seemed to be 
afraid of a tree. She had a mind to call 
in the doctor. When I sat down beside 
him he recognized my presence with 
what seemed relief. 

“See that eagle?” 
“His nest is in it. He knows enough to 
worry. It has moved three feet in the 
last half-hour. That doesn’t look like 
much from here, but it’s an awful lot 
when you think what must be movin 
with it! It’s the blasting has done it, I 
suppose. .. . Terence! I can’t seem to 
reach the man at all. Where are his 
ears? Why can’t he hear for himself? 
I’ve been hammering at him all day, and 
now it’s getting dark” (it was ten o'clock 
in the morning where we were). “It will 
come on them in the night. as 

“What’s all this, John?” said a jovial, 
patronizing voice behind me. rs 
all this about a moving tree? I thought 
you were a sensible fellow.” 


he said to me. 
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The tormented voie from the bed 
hesitated as if perplexed and at fault. 
The local doctor took my place beside 
him, touching the wrist in the conven- 
tional manner. 

John Bixby seemed gathering himself 
together; he spoke carefully, as one 
man to another—wistfully, too, know- 
ing the hopelessness of getting a hearing. 

“The old pine with the eagle’s nest 
in it,” said he, “has changed its position 
with respect to the rock formation be- 
hind it. A very large portion of rock 
near the summit has been loosened, 
possibly by the blasting. A rock slide 
is inevitable—very soon, and I cannot 
make myself understood when I try to 
warn them. I know what you think of 
it, Dr. Brown, but I am not delirious. 
This thing is as real as the room in 
which I lie and hear your voice and can- 
not move. You must not interfere with 
me in any way. I must reach those 
people” 

The physician murmured something 
consolatory and reassuring, said he 
would leave something that would fix all 
that, and left it in a glass and went out. 

“Listen to me, John Bixby,” I said, 
when we were alone. 

a onary pl ; ; 

I am listening,” said the voice, faint 
and distant again, as though half a 
world away and speaking over a troubled 
wire. 

“Where are you?” 

There was hesitation. 

“‘T don’t know,” came finally, despair- 
ingly. 

“You know that your body lies sick 
and motionless in your mother’s house?” 

“Of course I know that,” was the 
impatient answer. 

“Yet you talk of mountains and of 
a bridge in danger. Where are those 
things? Can’t you tell me the names 
of the people? If you could tell me more. 
If you are seeing—whatever way it is 
that you see it—some danger threaten- 
ing this place, I might be able to get a 
message there in time.” 

He seemed to strain against some difh- 
culty. One got an idea, in spite of his 
marble stillness, of straining muscles, of 
some power taxed to its utmost. 

“No,” came the answer at length. 

“But why?” I cried. “If you can see 
so much, can you not see a little more?” 
Vou. OXXXIV.—No. 802—65 
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“When I try to see more,” he an- 
swered, wearily, “it breaks and changes. 
No, I must try to make him feel me as 
I have before. . . . Terence! Terence!” 
he began. “For God’s sake look at that 
tree! Turn your ear to the sound of 
that inward slipping. Get your men 
out! . . . No, I can’t reach him. It’s 
only when he thinks about his construc- 
tion that I can make him understand. 


Yet—there must be a way... . Ter- 
ence! My God, he sees me! How he 
stares! Get your men out! .. . Now I 


can’t do any more. Ah, he has heard it 
at last. . . . He hears the rocks. 
There will not be time—not half enough 
time. J must save them—I! And I am 
only air—nothing! They are real—they 
are loved and needed. They have 
women and children. Their bodies can 
be hurt. Ah, God! such splendid nerves 
and muscles to be ground down into 
waste! Must I watch this thing when a 
word would save them?” 

A quiver—but not of muscular move- 
ment; that could not be—ran over him. 
I saw that his hair was as damp as a 
swimmer’s. Then his voice rang out 
clear and strong, yet somehow with that 
strange effect of distance. 

“Men! Men! Look up!” 

After an interval, in a sobbing whis- 
per: “They heard. Their faces turned 
my way. They have seen; they are 
coming out. . . . They are safe.” 

Another silence, and then, solemnly, 
“Tt is coming.” 


The room was very still. A wasp 
droned against the pane of the window, 
and a girl’s laugh came in from the lawn 
where the kitten was again at play. 
Instead of these light sounds I felt that 
my ears should have been stunned by 
a world-splitting crash. My ear was at 
the receiver. Would no sound come? 
Almost I thought that the mechanism 
had been destroyed and no more of the 
message would ever come over the wire. 
But at last the lips moved again. 

“A hundred feet deep. A hundred 
feet of broken rock. It fills the cafion 
from side to side. It moves and settles, 
like coal that has just been sent down 
to its bin through a chute. It will lie 
there till the end of the world. And 
the bridge under it. There is a branch 
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of the eagie’s tree sticking up like a dead 
man’s arm. But there are no dead 
men down there-—none. The eaglet is 
under. There go the birds, circling 
about and mourning. And there at the 
very edge stand Terence and his men— 


safe. Safe through me... who am 

. . nothing. . . . But I have done a 
man’s work... after all... after 
all.” 


In the silence that followed upon these 
words his changelessness seemed, in 
some subtle way, broken. There was a 
different look in the blind eyes. When 
the room had filled with people I do not 
know; but now I was thrust aside by 
his mother, who fell upon her knees and 
clutched at him with high, throaty 
lamentations of which he seemed entirely 
unaware. His next words were for his 
Terence. 

“You wish you were under it, don’t 
you, old man? But Sally doesn’t. You 
go to her. She will make you see it is 
nothing, after all . . . nothing . . .” 

The faltering voice strengthened as 
with a great surprise, an amazement 
greater than the laboring heart could 
bear. 

“What is this?” 

But while we stood about, bewildered 
and still expectant, a hand came in 
front of the curiously bright face, 
touched it very gently, and closed the 
eyelids—a fine, professional-hand. I 
looked about and recognized a famous 
physician who was spending a few days 
at the hotel. 

“I wish,” he said to the local doctor, 
“T might have seen this case sooner. It 
seems to have been most unusual.” 

I went out into the hot and golden 
afternoon. The pure air, flower-scented, 
rushed to meet me. I was dizzy with the 
heat and closeness, confused by the 
strangeness of what I had heard. For 
if the dead do sometimes break through 
and speak, why, then, might not poor 
Bixby, who had really been of the dead 


these five years? 
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Somewhere I was positive, but where, 
were Terence and those others even 
then standing aghast, with the still 
quivering rock slide at their feet? Under 
what sky were the eagles now circling 
above their ruined nest? 

I was the only one of all who had 
heard, who believed that there might be 
something in it besides delirium. After 
a little I also lost faith in its reality, yet 
for months I watched the papers fur- 
tively. 

It was not, however, until a year later 
that I came upon anything that might 
fit. Then, in an illustrated weekly I 
found an article illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the very nearly completed 
work of a certain railroad. And there 
was one picture showing a mountain 
with a great scar upon its flank, and in 
the foreground a mound of broken rock 
out of which a dead tree-top protruded. 
There was also an arrangement of der- 
ricks and an abrupt ending of the thread 
of railroad at the edge of the rock. A 
group of men in the foreground turned 
sheepish grins toward the camera. Un- 
derneath this picture a paragraph from 
the article had been set: 


The engineering difficulties were very great. 
A hundred feet } under a mass of fallen 
rock lie the ruins of the Sisco bridge, which 
was practically completed at the time of the 
slide, and pox fn have been one of the most 
perfect of its kind in existence. A triumph 
of engineering skill. The men escaped as 
by a miracle, for the thing happened alto- 
gether without warning. It is said that they 
were warned in the nick of time by some 
stranger—probably a prospector, as there 
are no white inhabitants within several hun- 
dred miles, and that this man is the only one 
to have lost his life. At any rate, he was 
never seen after that one appearance. For 


this reason, no doubt, there seems an under- 
current of belief among the men—who are 
chiefly of Celtic origin—that there was some- 
thing supernatural in the circumstance, but 
they are chary of discussing this aspect of it. 


Yes, one would be chary of discuss- 
ing it. 
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LL night I sat by Mil- 

P dred’s bedside, and in 

fr} the morning, without 

% having slept, I went 

1% down-stairs to meet 

Harrison and the doc- 
> OO f= tor. 

“You must get her away, Beckwith,” 
began Harrison with a curious, sup- 
pressed excitement. “Dr. Lakeby says 
she will be all right again as soon as she 
gets back to Washington.” 

“But I brought her away from Wash- 
ington because Drayton said it was not 
good for her.” 

*T know, I know.” His tone was 
sharp, “but it’s different now. Dr. 
Lakeby wants you to take her back as 
soon as you can.” 

The old doctor was silent while 
Harrison spoke, and it was only after I 
had agreed to take Mildred away to- 
morrow that he murmured something 
about “bromide and chloral,” and van- 
ished up the staircase. He impressed 
me then as a very old man—old not so 
much in years as in experience, as if, 
living there in that flat and remote 
country, he had exhausted all human 
emotion. A leg was missing, I saw, and 
Harrison explained that the doctor had 
been dangerously wounded in the battle 
of Seven Pines, and had been obliged 
after that to leave the army and take 
up again the practice of medicine. 

“You had better get some rest,” Har- 
rison said, as he parted from me. “It 
is all right about Mildred, and nothing 
else matters. The doctor will see you 
in the afternoon, when you have had 
some sleep, and have a talk with you. 
He can explain things better than I can.” 

Some hours later, after a profound 
slumber, which lasted well into the af- 
ternoon, I waited for the doctor by the 
tea-table, which had been laid out on 
the upper terrace. It was a perfect 
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afternoon—a serene and cloudless after- 
noon in early summer. All the bright- 
ness of the day gathered on the white 
porch and the red walls, while the clus- 
tering shadows slipped slowly over the 
box garden to the lawn and the river. 

I was sitting there, with a book I had 
not even attempted to read, when the 
doctor joined me; and while I rose to 
shake hands with him I received again 
the impression of weariness, of pathos 
and disappointment, which his face had 
given me in the morning. He was like 
sun-dried fruit, | thought, fruit that has 
ripened and dried under the open sky, 
not withered in tissue paper... 

Declining my offer of tea, he sat 
down in one of the wicker chairs, select- 
ing, I noticed, the least comfortable 
among them, and filled his pipe from a 
worn leather pouch. 

“She will sleep all night,” he said; 
“Il am giving her bromide every three 
hours, and to-morrow you will be able to 
take her away. In a week she will be 
herself again. These nervous natures 
yield quickest to the influence, but they 
recover quickest also. In a little while 
this illness, as you choose to call it, will 
have left no mark upon her. She may 
even have forgotten it. I have known 
this to happen.” 

“You have known this to happen?” 
I edged my chair nearer. 

“They all succumb to it—the neu- 
rotic temperament soonest, the phleg- 
matic one later—but they all succumb 
to it in the end. The spirit of the place 
is too strong for them. They surrender 
to the thought of the house—to the 
psychic force of its memories—” 

“There are memories, then? Things 
have happened here?” 

“All old houses have memories, I 
suppose. Did you ever stop to wonder 
about the thoughts that must have 
gathered within walls like these?—to 
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wonder about the impressions that must 
have lodged in the bricks, in the crevices, 
in the timber and the masonry? Have 
you ever stopped to think that these 
multiplied impressions might create a 
current of thought—a mental atmos- 
phere—an inscrutable power of sugges- 
tion?” 

“Even when one is ignorant? When 
one does not know the story?” 

“She may have heard scraps of it from 
the servants—who knows? One can 
never tell how traditions are kept alive. 
Many things have been whispered about 
Dare’s Gift; some of these whispers 
may have reached her. Even without 
her knowledge she may have absorbed 
the suggestion; and some day, with that 
suggestion in her mind, she may have 
gazed too long at the sunshine on these 
marble urns before she turned back into 
the haunted rooms where she lived. 
After all, we know so little, so pitifully 
little about these things. We have only 
touched, we physicians, the outer edges 
of psychology. The rest lies in dark- 
ness—” 

I jerked him up sharply. 
then, is haunted?” 

For a moment he hesitated. “The 
house is saturated with a thought. It is 
haunted by treachery.” 

“You mean something happened 
here?” 

“I mean—” He bent forward, groping 
for the right word, while his gaze sought 
the river, where a golden web of mist 
hung midway between sky and water. 
“I am an old man, and I have lived long 
enough to see every act merely as the 
husk of an idea. The act dies; it decays 
like the body, but the idea is immortal. 
The thing that happened at Dare’s Gift 
was over fifty years ago, but the thought 
of it still lives—still utters its terrible 
message. The house is a shell, and if 
one listens long enough one can hear in 
its heart the murmur of the past—of 
that past which is but a single wave of 
the great sea of human experience—” 

“But the story?” I was becoming 
inpatient of his theories. After all, if 
Mildred was the victim of some phan- 
tasmal hypnosis, I was anxious to meet 
the ghost who had hypnotized her. 
Even Drayton, I reflected, keen as he 
was about the fact of mental suggestion, 
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would never have regarded seriously the 
suggestion of a phantom. And the 
house looked so peaceful—so hospitable 
in the afternoon light. 

“The story? Oh, I am coming to 
that—but of late the story has meant 
so little to me beside the idea. I like to 
stop by the way. I am getting old, and 
an amble suits me better than too brisk 
a trot—particularly in this weather—”’ 

Yes, he was getting old. I lit a fresh 
cigarette and waited impatiently. After 
all, this ghost that he rambled about was 
real enough to destroy me, and my 
nerves were quivering like harp-strings. 

“Well, I came into the story—I was 
in the very thick of it, by accident, if 
there is such a thing as accident in this 
world of incomprehensible laws. The 
Incomprehensible! That has always 
seemed to me the supreme fact of life, 
the one truth overshadowing all others— 
the truth that we know nothing. We 
nibble at the edges of the mystery, and 
the great Reality—the Incomprehensi- 
ble—is still untouched, undiscovered. 
It unfolds hour by hour, day by day, 
creating, enslaving, killing us, while we 
painfully gnaw off—what? A crumb or 
two, a grain from that vastness which 
envelops us, which remains impenetra- 
ble—” 

Again he broke off, and again I jerked 
him back from his reverie. 

“As I have said, I was placed, by an 
act of Providence or of chance, in the 
very heart of the tragedy. I was with 
Lucy Dare on the day, the unforgetable 
day, when she made her choice—her 
heroic or devilish choice, according to 
the way one has* been educated. In 
Europe a thousand years ago such an act 
committed for the sake of religion would 
have made her a saint; in New England, 
a few centuries past, it would have en- 
titled her to a respectable position in 
history—the little history of New Eng- 
land. But Lucy Dare was a Virginian, 
and in Virginia—except in the brief, ex- 
alted Virginia of the Confederacy—the 
personal loyalties have always been 
esteemed beyond the impersonal. I can- 
not imagine us as a people canonizing a 
woman who sacrificed the human ties 
for the superhuman —even for the 
divine. I cannot imagine it, I repeat; 
and so Lucy Dare—though she rose to 
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greatness in that one instant of sacrifice 
-has not even a name among us to- 
day. I doubt if you can find a child in 
the State who has ever heard of her—or 
a grown man, outside of this neighbor- 
hood, who could give you a single fact 
of her history. She is as completely for- 
gotten as Sir Roderick, who betrayed 
Bacon—she is forgotten because the 
thing she did, though it might have made 
a Greek tragedy, was alien to the tem- 
perament of the people among whom 
she lived. Her tremendous sacrifice 
failed to capture the imagination of her 
time. After all, the sublime cannot 
touch us unless it is akin to our ideal; 
and though Lucy Dare was sublime, 
according to the moral code of the 
Romans, she was a stranger to the racial 
soul of the South. Her memory died 
because it was the bloom of an hour— 
because there was nothing in the soil of 
her age for it to thrive on. She missed 
her time; she is one of the mute, in- 
glorious heroines of history; and yet, 
born in another century, she might have 
stood side by side with Antigone—” 
For an instant he paused. “But she 
has always seemed to me diabolical,” he 
added. 

**What she did, then, was so terrible 
that it has haunted the house ever 
since?” I asked again, for, wrapped in 
memories, he had lost the thread of his 
story. 

“What she did was so terrible that the 
house has never forgotten. The thought 
in Lucy Dare’s mind during those hours 
while she made her choice has left an 
ineffaceable impression on the things 
that surrounded her. She created in the 
horror of that hour a psychic environ- 
ment more real, because more spiritual, 
than the material fact of the house. You 
won’t believe this, of course—if people 
believed in the unseen as in the seen, 
would life be what it is?” 

The afternoon light slept on the river; 
the birds were mute in the elm-trees; 
from the garden of herbs at the end of 
the terrace an aromatic fragrance rose 
like invisible incense. 

“To understand it all, you must re- 
member that the South was dominated, 
was possessed by an idea—the idea of 
the Confederacy. It was an exalted 
idea—supremely vivid, supremely ro- 
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mantic—but, after all, it was only an 
idea. Jt existed nowhere within the 
bounds of the actual unless the souls of 
its devoted people may be regarded as 
actual. But it is the dream, not the 
actuality, that commands the noblest 
devotion, the completest self-sacrifice. 
It is the dream, the ideal, that has ruled 
mankind from the beginning. . . . 

“I saw a great deal of the Dares that 
year. It was a lonely life I led after I lost 
my leg at Seven Pines, and dropped out 
of the army, and, as you may imagine, a 
country doctor’s practice in war-times 
was far from lucrative. Our one com- 
fort was that we were all poor, that we 
were all starving together; and the 
Dares—there were only two of them, 
father and daughter—were as poor as 
the rest of us. They had given their last 
coin to the government—had poured 
their last bushel of meal into the sacks 
of the army. I can imagine the superb 
gesture with which Lucy Dare flung her 
dearest heirloom—her one remaining 
brooch or pin—into the bare coffers of 
the Confederacy. She was a small 
woman, pretty rather than beautiful— 
not the least heroic in build—yet I wager 
that she was heroic enough on that oc- 
casion. She was a strange soul, though 
I never so much as suspected her 
strangeness while | knew her—while she 
moved among us with her small, oval 
face, her gentle blue eyes, her smoothly 
banded hair, which shone like satin in 
the sunlight. Beauty she must have had 
in a way, though | confess a natural 
preference for queenly women; I dare 
say I should have preferred Octavia to 
Cleopatra, who, they tell me, was small 
and slight. But Lucy Dare wasn’t the 
sort to blind your eyes when you first 
looked at her. Her charm was rather 
like a fragrance than a light—a subtle 
fragrance that steals into the senses and 
is the last thing a man ever forgets. 
I knew half a dozen men who would have 
died for her—and yet she gave them 
nothing, nothing, barely a smile. She 
appeared cold—she who was destined 
to flame to life in an act. I can see her 
distinctly as she looked then, in that last 
year—grave, still, with the curious, 
unearthly loveliness that comes to 
pretty women who are underfed—who 
are slowly starving for bread and meat, 
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for bodily nourishment. She had the 
look of one dedicated—as ethereal as a 
saint, and yet I never saw it at the 
time; I only remember it now, after 
fifty years, when I think of her. Starva- 
tion, when it is slow, not quick—when 
it means, not acute hunger, but merely 
lack of the right food, of the blood- 
making, nerve-building elements—star- 
vation like this often plays strange 
pranks with one. The visions of the 
saints, the glories of martyrdom, come 
to the underfed, the anemic. Can you 
recall one of the saints—the genuine 
sort—whose regular diet was roast beef 
and ale? 

“Well, I have said that Lucy Dare 
was a strange soul, and she was, though 
to this day I don’t know how much of 
her strangeness was the result of im- 
proper nourishment, of too little blood 
to the brain. Be that as it may, she 
seems to me when I look back on her 
to have been one of those women whose 
characters are shaped entirely by ex- 
ternal events—who are the playthings 
of circumstance. There are many such 
women. They move among us in ob- 
scurity — reserved, passive, common- 
place—and we never suspect the spark 
of fire in their natures until it flares up 
at the touch of the unexpected. In or- 
dinary circumstances Lucy Dare would 
have been ordinary, submissive, femi- 
nine, domestic; she adored children. 
That she possessed a stronger will than 
the average Southern girl, brought up 
in the conventional manner, none of us— 
least of all I, myself—ever imagined. 
She was, of course, intoxicated, obsessed, 
with the idea of the Confederacy; but, 
then, so were all of us. There wasn’t 
anything unusual or abnormal in that 
exalted illusion. It was the common 
property of our generation... . 

“Like most non-combatants, the 
Dares were extremists, and I, who had 
got rid of a little of my bad blood when 
I lost my leg, used to regret sometimes 
that the Colonel—I never knew where 
he got his title—was too old to do a 
share of the actual fighting. There is 
nothing that takes the fever out of one 
so quickly as a fight; and in the army 
I had never met a hint of this concen- 
trated, vitriolic bitterness toward the 
enemy. Why, I’ve seen the Colonel, 


sitting here on this terrace, and crippled 
to the knees with gout, grow purple in 
the face if | spoke a good word for the 
climate of the North. For him, and for 
the girl, too, the Lord had drawn a 
divine circle around the Confederacy. 
Everything inside of that circle was per- 
fection; everything outside of it was 
evil. Well, that was fifty years ago, 
and his hate is all dust now, yet I can 
sit here, where he used to sit on this ter- 
race, sipping his blackberry wine—I can 
sit here and remember it all as if it were 
yesterday. The place has changed so 
little, except for Duncan’s grotesque 
additions to the wings, that one can 
scarcely believe all those years have 
assed over it. Many an afternoon just 
ike this I’ve sat here, while the Colonel 
raved and Lucy knitted for the soldiers, 
and watched those same shadows creep 
down the terrace and that mist of light— 
it looks just as it used to—hang there 
over the James. Even the smell from 
those herbs hasn’t changed. Lucy used 
to keep her little garden at the end of 
the terrace, for she was fond of making 
essences and beauty lotions. I used to 
ive her all the prescriptions I could 
find in old books I read—and I’ve heard 
people say that she owed her wonderful 
white skin to the concoctions she 
brewed from shrubs and herbs. I 
couldn’t convince them that lack of 
meat, not lotions, was responsible for the 
pallor—pallor was all the fashion then— 
that they admired and envied.” 

He stopped a minute, just long enough 
to refill his pipe, while I glanced with 
fresh interest at the garden of herbs. 

“It was a March day when it hap- 

ened,” he went on, presently; “cloud- 
om, mild, with the taste and smell of 
spring in the air. I had been at Dare’s 
Gift almost every day for a year. We 
had suffered together, hoped, feared, 
and wept together, hungered and sacri- 
ficed together. We had fe It together the 
divine, invincible sway of an idea. 

“Stop for a minute and picture to 
yourself what it is to be of a war and 
yet not in it; to live in imagination until 
the mind becomes inflamed with the 
vision; to have no outlet for the passion 
that consumes one except the outlet of 
thought. Add to this the fact that we 
really knew nothing. We were as far 
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away from the truth, stranded there on 
our river, as if we had been anchored in 
a canal on Mars. Two men—one crip- 
pled, one too old to fght—and a girl— 
and the three living for a country which 
in a few weeks would be nothing— 
would be nowhere—not on any map of 
the world... . 

“When I look back now it seems to 
me incredible that at that time any per- 
sons in the Confederacy should have 
been ignorant of its want of resources. 
Yet, remember, we lived apart, remote, 
unvisited, out of touch with realities, 
thinking the one thought. We believed 
in the ultimate triumph of the South 
with that indomitable belief which 
rooted not in reason, but in emotion. 
To believe had become an act of religion; 
to doubt was rank infidelity. So we sat 
there in our little world, the world of 
unrealities, bounded by the river and 
the garden, and talked from noon till 
sunset about our illusion—not daring 
to look a single naked fact in the face— 
talking of plenty when there were no 
crops in the ground and no flour in the 
store-room, prophesying victory while 
the Confederacy was in her death- 
struggle. Folly! All folly, and yet I 
am sure even now that we were sincere, 
that we believed the nonsense we were 
uttering. We believed, I have said, 
because to doubt would have been too 
horrible. Hemmed in by the river and 
the garden, there wasn’t anything left 
for us to do—since we couldn’t fight— 
but believe. Some one has said, or ought 
to have said, that faith is the last refuge 
of the inefficient. The twin devils*of 
famine and despair were at work in the 
country, and we sat there—we three, 
on this damned terrace—and prophesied 
about the second president of the Con- 
federacy. We agreed, I remember, that 
Lee would be the next president. And 
all the time, a few miles away, the de- 
moralization of defeat was abroad, 
was around us, was in the air... . 

“Tt was a March afternoon when 
Lucy sent for me, and while I walked 
up the drive—there was not a horse left 
among us, and I made all my rounds 
on foot—I noticed that patches of 
spring flowers were blooming in the long 
grass on the lawn. The air was as soft 
as May, and in the woods at the back of 
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the house buds of maple-trees ran like 
a flame. There were, I remember, 
leaves—dead leaves, last year’s leaves— 
everywhere, as if, in the demoralization 
of panic, the place had been forgotten, 
had been untouched since autumn. | 
remember rotting leaves that gave like 
moss underfoot; dried leaves that 
stirred and murmured as one walked 
over them; black leaves, brown leaves, 
wine-colored leaves, and the still glossy 
leaves of the evergreens. But they were 
everywhere—in the road, over the grass 
on the lawn, beside the steps, piled in 
wind-drifts against the walls of the 
house. 

“On the terrace, wrapped in shawls, 
the old Colonel was sitting; and he called 
out, excitedly: ‘Are you bringing news 
of a victory?’ Victory! when the whole 
country had been scraped with a fine- 
tooth comb for provisions. 

“*No, I bring no news except that 
Mrs. Morson has just heard of the death 
of her son in Petersburg. Gangrene, 
they say. The truth is that the men 
are so ill-nourished that the smallest 
scratch turns to gangrene—’ 

““*Well, it won't be for long—not for 
long. Let Lee and Johnston get to- 
gether and things will go our way with a 
rush. A victory or two, and the enemy 
will be asking for terms of peace before 
the summer is over.’ 

“A lock of his silver-white hair had 
fallen over his forehead, and, pushing it 
back with his clawlike hand, he peered 
up at mewith his little, near-sighted eyes, 
which were of a peculiar burning black- 
ness, like the eyes of some small, en- 
raged animal. I can see him now as 
vividly as if I had left him only an hour 
ago, and yet it is fifty years since then 
fifty years filled with memories and with 
forgetfulness. Behind him the warm 
red of the bricks glowed as the sunshine 
fell, sprinkled with shadows, through 
the elm boughs. Even the soft wind was 
too much for him, for he shivered occa- 
sionally in his blanket shawls, and 
coughed the dry, hacking cough which 
had troubled him for a year. He was a 

shell of a man—a shell vitalized and 
animated by an immense, an indestruct- 
ible illusion. While he sat there, sip- 
ping his blackberry wine, with his little, 
fiery, dark eyes searching the river in 
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hope of something that would end his 
interminable expectancy, there was 
about him a flash, a fitful gleam of ro- 
mance. For him the external world, the 
actual truth of things, had vanished— 
all of it, that is, except the shawl that 
wrapped him and the glass of black- 
berry wine he sipped. He had died 
already to the material fact, but he 
lived intensely, vividly, profoundly, in 
the idea. It was the idea that nourished 
him, that gave him his one hold 
reality. 

“*Tt was Lucy who sent for you,’ said 
the old man, presently. ‘She has been 
on the upper veranda all day overlooking 
something —the sunning of winter 
clothes, I think. She wants to see you 
about one of the servants—a sick child, 
Nancy’s child, in the quarters.’ 

“*Then I'll find her,’ I answered, 
readily, for I had, I confess, a mild 
curiosity to find out why Lucy had sent 
for me. 

“She was alone on the upper veranda, 
and I noticed that she closed her Bible 
and laid it aside as I stepped through the 
long window that opened from the end 
of the hall. Her face, usually so pale, 


glowed now with a wan illumination, 
like ivory before the flame of alamp. In 
this illumination her eyes, beneath deli- 
cately penciled eyebrows, looked un- 


naturally large and brilliant, and so 
deeply, so angelically blue that they 
made me think of the Biblical heaven of 
my ct «thood. Her beauty, which had 
never struck me sharply before, pierced 
through me. But it was her fate—her 
misfortune, perhaps—to appear com- 
monplace, to pass unrecognized, until 
the fire shot from her soul. 

“*No, I want to see you about myself, 
not about one of the servants.’ 

“At my first question she had risen 
and held out her hand—a white, thin 
hand, small and frail as a child’s. 

“*You are not well, then? I had 
known from the first that her starved 
look meant something. 

“*Tt isn’t that; I am quite well.’ She 
paused a moment, and then looked at 
me with her clear, shining gaze. ‘I have 
had a letter,’ she said. 

“*A letter? I have realized since how 
dull I must have seemed to her in that 
moment of excitement, of exaltation. 
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You didn’t know. I forgot that 
you didn’t know that I was once en- 
gaged—long ago—before the beginning 
of the war. I cared a great deal—we 
both cared a great deal, but he was not 
one of us; he was on the other side— 
and when the war came, of course there 
was no question. We broke it off; we 
had to break it off. How would it have 
been possible to do otherwise?’ 

““*How, indeed? I murmured; and I 
had a vision of the old man down-stairs 
on the terrace, of the intrepid and ab- 
surd old man. 

“*My first duty is to my country,’ 
she went on after a minute, and the 
words might have been spoken by her 
father. ‘There has been no thought of 
anything else in my mind since the 
beginning of the war. Even if peace 
comes I can never feel the same again— 
I can never forget that he has been a 
part of all we have suffered—of the 
thing that has made us suffer. I could 
never forget—I can never forgive.’ 

“Her words sound strange row, you 
think, after fifty years; but on that day, 
in this house surrounded by dead leaves, 
inhabited by an inextinguishable ideal— 
in this county, where the spirit had fed 
on the body until the impoverished 
brain reacted to transcendent visions— 
in this place, at that time, they were 
natural enough. Scarcely a woman of 
the South but would have uttered them 
from her soul. In every age one ideal 
enthralls the imagination of mankind; 
it is in the air; it subjugates the will; it 
enchants the emotions. Well, in the 
South fifty years ago this ideal was 
patriotism; and the passion of patriot- 
ism, which bloomed like some red 
flower, the flower of carnage, over the 
land, had grown in Lucy Dare’s soul 
into an exotic blossom. 

“Yet even to-day, after fifty years, I 
cannot get over the impression she made 
upon me of a woman who was, in the 
essence of her nature, thin and colorless. 
I may have been wrong. Perhaps 
never knew her. It is not easy to judge 
people, especially women, who wear a 
mask by instinct. What I thought lack 
of character, of personality, may have 
been merely reticence; but again and 
again there comes back to me _ the 
thought that she never said or did a 
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thing—except the one terrible thing— 
that one could remember. There was 
nothing remarkable that one could point 
to about her. I cannot recall either her 
smile or her voice, though both were 
sweet, no doubt, as the smile and the 
voice of a Southern woman would be. 
Until that morning on the upper veranda 
I had not noticed that her eyes were 
wonderful. She was like a shadow, a 
phantom, who attains in one supreme 
instant, by one immortal gesture, union 
with reality. Even I remember her 
only by that one lurid flash. 

** And you say you have had a letter?’ 

“*Tt was brought by one of the old 
servants—Jacob, the one who used to 
wait on him when he stayed here. He 
was a prisoner. A few days ago he 
escaped. He asked me to see him—and 
I told him to come. He wishes to see me 
once again before he goes North—for- 
ever— She spoke in gasps in a dry 
voice. Never once did she mention his 
name. Long afterward I remembered 
that I had never heard his name spoken. 
Even to-day I do not know it. He also 
was a shadow, a phantom—a part of 
the encompassing unreality. 

“* And he will come here?” 

“For a moment she hesitated; then 
she spoke quite simply, knowing she 
could trust me. 

“*He is here. He is in the chamber 
beyond.’ She pointed to one of the long 
windows that gave on the veranda. 
“The blue chamber at the front.’ 

“T remember that I made a step 
toward the window when her voice ar- 
rested me. ‘Don’t goin. He is resting. 
He is very tired, and, oh, so hungry.’ 

“*You didn’t send for me, then, to 
see him?” 

“*T sent for you to be with father. 
[ knew you would help me—that you 
would keep him from suspecting. He 
must not know, of course. He must 
be kept quiet.’ 

“*T will stay with him,’ I answered; 
and then: ‘Is that all you wish to say to 
me?” 

“*That is all. It is only for a day or 
two. He will go on in a little while, and 
I can never see him again. I do not 
wish to see him again.’ 

“IT turned away, crossed the veranda, 
entered the hall, walked the length of it, 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 802. —66 
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and descended the staircase. The sun 
was going down in a ball—just as it will 
begin to go down in a few minutes— 
and as I descended the stairs I saw it 
through the mullioned window over the 
door—huge and red and round above 
the black cloud of the cedars. 

“The old man was still on the terrace. 
I wondered, vaguely, why the servants 
had not brought him indoors; and then, 
as | stepped over the threshold, I saw 
that a company of soldiers—Confed- 
erates—had crossed the lawn and were 
already gathering about the house. The 
commanding ofhicer—I was shaking 
hands with him presently—was a Dare, 
I knew, a distant cousin of the Colonel’s, 
one of those excitable, nervous, and 
slightly theatrical natures who become 
utterly demoralized under the spell of 
any violent emotion. He had been 
wounded at least a dozen times, apd his 
lean, sallow, still handsome features 
had the greenish look which I had 
learned to associate with chronic ma- 
laria. 

“When I look back now I can see it 
all as a part of the general disorganiza- 
tion—of the fever, the malnutrition, the 
complete demoralization of panic. I 
know now that each man of us was 
facing in his soul defeat and despair; 
and that we—each one of us—had gone 
mad with the thought of it. In a little 
while, after the certainty of failure had 
come to us, we met it quietly—we 
braced our souls for the issue; but in 
those last weeks defeat had all the hor- 
ror, all the insane terror of a nightmare, 
and all the unreality. The thought was 
like a delusion from which we fled, and 
which no flight could put farther away 
from us. 

“Have you ever lived, | wonder, from 
day to day in that ever-present and 
unchanging sense of unreality, as if the 
moment before you were but an imag- 
inary experience which must dissolve 
and evaporate before the touch of an 
actual event? Well, that was the sen- 
sation I had felt for days, weeks, months, 
and it swept over me again while I stood 
there, shaking hands with the Colonel’s 
cousin on the terrace. * The soldiers, in 
their ragged uniforms, were as unreal as 
the world in which we had been living. 
I think now that they were as ignorant 
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as we were of the things that had hap- 
pened—that were happening day by day 
to the army. The truth is that it was 
impossible for a single one of us to 
believe that our heroic army could be 
beaten even by unseen powers—even by 
hunger and death. 

*“** And you say he was a prisoner?” It 
was the old man’s quavering voice, and 
it sounded avid for news, for certainty. 

“*Caught in disguise. Then he 
slipped through our fingers.” The cous- 
in’s tone was querulous, as if he were 
irritated by loss of sleep or of food. 
‘Nobody knows how it happened. No- 
body ever knows. But he has found out 
things that will ruin us. He has plans. 
He has learnéd things that mean the 
fall of Richmond if he escapes.’ 

“Since then I have wondered how 
much they sincerely believed — how 
much was simply the hallucination of 
fever, of desperation? Were they trying 
to bully themselves by violence into 
hoping? Or had they honestly con- 
vinced themselves that victory was still 
possible? If one only repeats a phrase 
often and emphatically enough one 
comes in time to believe it; and they 
had talked so long of that coming tri- 
umph, of the established Confederacy, 
that it had ceased to be, for them at 
least, merely a phrase. It wasn’t the 
first occasion in life when I had seen 
words bullied—yes, literally bullied into 
beliefs. 

“Well, looking back now after fifty 
years, you see, of course, the weakness 
of it all, the futility. At that instant, 
when all was lost, how could any plans, 
any plotting have ruined us? It seems 
unreal enough now—a dream, a shadow, 
that belief—and yet not one of us but 
would have given our lives for it. In 
order to understand you must remember 
that we were, one and all, victims of an 
idea—of a divine frenzy. 

““*And we are lost—the Confederacy 
is lost, you say, if he escapes?” 

“It was Lucy’s voice; and, turning 
quickly, | saw that she was standing in 
the doorway. She must have followed 
me closely. It was possible that she had 
overheard every word of the conversa- 
tion. 

“*If Lucy knows anything, she will 
tell you. There is no need to search the 


house,’ quavered the old man; ‘she is 
my daughter.’ 
““*Of course we wouldn’t search the 


house—not Dare’s Gift,’ said the cousin. . 


He was excited, famished, malarial, but 
he was a gentleman, every inch of him. 

“He talked on excitedly, giving de- 
tails of the capture, the escape, the pur- 
suit. It was all rather confused. I 
think he must have frightfully exag- 
gerated the incident. Nothing could 
have been more unreal than it sounded. 
And he was just out of a hospital—was 
suffering still, I could see, from malaria. 
While he drank his blackberry wine—the 
best the house had to offer—I remember 
wishing that I had a good dose of quinine 
and whisky to give him. 

“The narrative lasted a long time; 
I think he was glad of a rest and of the 
blackberry wine and biscuits. Lucy had 
gone to fetch food for the soldiers; but 
after she had brought it she sat down 
in her accustomed chair by the old 
man’s side and bent her head over her 
knitting. She was a wonderful knitter. 
During all the years of the war I don’t 
think I ever saw her without her ball 
of yarn and her needles—the long, 
wooden kind that the women used at 
that time. Even after the dusk fell in 
the evenings the click of her needles 
sounded in the darkness. 

“** And if he escapes it will mean the 
capture of Richmond?’ she asked once 
again when the story was finished. 
There was no hint of excitement in her 
manner. Her voice was perfectly tone- 
less. To this day I have no idea what 
she felt—what she was thinking. 

“*Tf he gets away it is the ruin of us— 
but he won’t get away. We'll find him 
before morning.’ 

“Rising from his chair, he turned to 
shake hands with the old man before 
descending the steps. “We've got to go 
on now. T shouldn't have stopped if we 
hadn’t been half starved. You've done 
us a world of good, Cousin Lucy. I 
reckon you'd give your last crust to the 
soldiers ?” 

*“*She’d give more than that,’ qua- 
vered the old man. You'd give more 
than that, wouldn’t you, Lucy?’ 

“*Yes, I’d give more than that,’ re- 
peated the girl, quietly, so quietly that 
it came as a shock to me—like a throb 
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of actual pain in the midst of a night- 
mare—when she rose to her feet and 
added, without a movement, without a 
gesture: ‘You must not go, Cousin 
George. He is up-stairs in the blue 
chamber at the front of the house.’ 

“For an instant surprise held me 
speechless, transfixed, incredulous; and 
m that instant I saw a face—a white 
face of horror and disbelief—look down 
on us from one of the side-windows of 
the blue chamber. Then in a rush it 
seemed to me that the soldiers were 
everywhere, swarming over the terrace, 
into the hall, surrounding the house. | 
had never imagined that a small body 
of men in uniforms, even ragged uni- 
forms, could so possess and obscure 
one’s surroundings. The three of us 
waited there—Lucy had sat down again 
and taken up her knitting—for what 
seemed hours or an eternity. We were 
still waiting —though, for once, I noticed 
the needles did not click in her fingers— 
when a single shot, followed by a volley, 
rang out from the rear of the house, from 
the veranda that looked down on the 
grove of oaks and the kitchen. 

“Rising, I left them—the old man and 
the girl—and passed from the terrace 
down the little walk which led to the 
back. As I reached the lower veranda 
one of the soldiers ran into me. 

“*T was coming after you,’ he said, 
and I observed that his excitement had 
left him. ‘We brought him down while 
he was trying to jump from the veranda. 
There he is now out on the grass. 
I reckon you’d better take a look at 
him.’ 

“The man on the grass was quite 
dead, shot through the heart; and while 
I bent over him to wipe the blood from 
his lips, I saw him for the first time dis- 
tinctly. A young face, hardly more 
than a boy—twenty-five at the most. 
Handsome, too, in a poetic and dreamy 
way; just the face, I thought, that a 
woman might have fallen in love with. 
He had dark hair, | remember, though 
his features have long ago faded from 
my memory. What will never fade, 
what I shall never forget, is the look he 
wore—the look he was still wearing 
when we laid him in the old graveyard 
next day—a mingled look of doubt, sur- 
prise, disbelief, terror, and indignation. 
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“T had done all that I could, which 
was nothing, and, rising to my feet, I 
saw for the first time that Lucy had 
joined me. She was standing perfectly 
motionless. Her knitting was still in 
her hands, but the light had gone from 
her face, and she looked old—old and 
gray—beside the glowing youth of her 
lover. For a moment her eyes held me 
while she spoke as quietly as she had 
spoken on the terrace. 

“*T had to do it,’ she said. ‘I would 
do it again.’” 

Suddenly, like the cessation of running 
water, or wind in the tree-tops, the doc- 
tor’s voice ceased. For a long pause we 
stared in silence at the sunset; then, 
without looking at me, he added, slowly: 

“Three weeks later Lee surrendered 
and the Confederacy was over.” 


The sun had slipped, as if by magic, 
behind the tops of the cedars, and dusk 
fell quickly, likely a heavy shadow, over 
the terrace. In the dimness a piercing 
sweetness floated up from the garden of 
herbs, and it seemed to me that in a 
minute the night was saturated with 
fragrance. Then I heard the cry of a 
solitary whippoorwill in the graveyard, 
and it sounded so near that I started. 

“So she died of the futility, and her 
wee ty ghost haunts the house?” 

No, she is not dead. It is not her 
ghost; it is the memory of her act that 
has haunted the house. Lucy Dare is 
still living. I saw her a few months ago.” 

“You saw her? You spoke to her 
after all these years?” 

He had refilled his pipe, and the smell 
of it gave me a comfortable assurance 
that I was living here, now, in the 
present. A moment ago I had shivered 
as if the hand of the past, reaching from 
the open door at my back, had touched 
my shoulder. 

“T was in Richmond. My friend 
Beverly, an old classmate, had asked 
me up for a week-end, and on Saturday 
afternoon, before motoring into the 
country for supper, we started out to 
make a few calls which had been left 
over from the morning. For a doctor, 
a busy doctor, he had always seemed to 
me to possess unlimited leisure, so I 
was not surprised when a single visit 
sometimes stretched over twenty-five 
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minutes. We had stopped several times, 
and I confess that I was getting a little 
impatient when he remarked, abruptly, 
while he turned his car into a shady 
street: 

“*There is only one more. If you 
don’t mind, I’d like you to see her. She 
is a friend of yours, I believe.’ 

“Before us, as the car stopped, I saw 
a red-brick house, very large, with green 
shutters, and over the wide door, which 
stood open, a sign reading ‘St. Luke’s 
Church Home.’ Several old ladies sat, 
half asleep, on the long veranda; a 
clergyman, with a prayer-book in his 
hand, was just leaving; a few pots of red 
geraniums stood on little, green-wicker 
stands; and from the hall, through 
which was wafted the smell of freshly 
baked bread, there came the music of a 
victrola — sacred music, | remember. 
Not one of these details escaped me. It 
was as if every trivial impression was 
stamped indelibly in my memory by 
the ail of the next instant. 

“In the center of the large, smoothly 
shaven lawn an old woman was sitting 
on a wooden bench under an ailantus- 
tree which was in blossom. As we ap- 
proached her, I saw that her figure was 
shapeless, and that her eyes, of a faded 
blue, had the vacant and listless expres- 
sion of the old who have ceased to think, 
who have ceased even to wonder or 
regret. So unlike was she to anything 
I had ever imagined Lucy Dare could 
become, that not until my friend called 
her name and she glanced up from the 
muffler she was knitting—the omni- 
present dun-colored muffler for the war 
relief associations—not until then did I 
recognize her. 

“*T have brought an old friend to see 
you, Miss Lucy.’ 

“She looked up, smiled slightly, and 
after greeting me pleasantly, relapsed into 
silence. I remembered that the Lucy 
Dare I had known was never much of 
a talker. 

“Dropping on the bench at her side, 
my friend began asking her about her 
sciatica, and, to my surprise, she be- 
came animated. Yes, the pain in her hip 
was better—far better than it had been 
for weeks. The new medicine had done 
her a great deal of good; but her fingers 
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were getting rheumatic. She found 
trouble holding her needles. She couldn’t 
knit as fast as she used to. 

“Unfolding the end of the muffler, she 
held it out tous. ‘I have managed to do 
twenty of these since Christmas. I’ve 
promised fifty to the War Relief Asso- 
ciation by autumn, and if my fingers 
don’t get stiff I can easily do them.’ 

“The sunshine falling through the 
ailantus-tree powdered with dusty gold 
her shapeless, relaxed figure and the 
dun-colored wool of the muffler. While 
she talked her fingers flew with the click 
of the needles—older fingers than they 
had been at Dare’s Gift, heavier, stiffer, 
a little knotted in the joints. As I 
watched her the sense of strangeness, of 
unreality, stole over me. What was life, 
after all? Was the essence of it drained 
fifty years ago by Lucy Dare or was 
there a profounder significance in this 
old woman knitting her interminable 
mufflers for another army? 

“When we rose to go she looked up, 
and, without pausing for an instant in 
her knitting, said, gravely: ‘It gives me 
something to do, this work for the Allies. 
It helps to pass the time, ahd in an Old 
Ladies’ Home one has so much time on 
one’s hands.’ 

“Then, as we parted from her, she 
dropped her eyes again to her needles. 
Looking back at the gate, I saw that she 
still sat there in the faint sunshine— 
knitting—knitting—” 

“And you think she had forgotten?” 

He hesitated, as if gathering his 
thoughts. “I was with her when she 
came back from the shock—from the 
illness that followed—and she had for- 
p=, Yes, she has forgotten, but the 

ouse has remembered.” 

Pushing back his chair, he rose un- 
steadily on his crutch, and stood staring 
across the twilight which was spangled 
with fireflies. While I waited I heard 
again the loud cry of the whippoorwill. 

“Well, what would you expect?” he 
asked, suddenly. “She had drained the 
whole of experience in an instant, and 
what was left to her but the empty and 
withered husks of the hours? She had 
felt too much ever to feel again. After 
all, it is the high moments that make a 
life, but the flat ones that fill the years.” 
END.| 
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At the Sign of the Dollar 


BY LORIN F. 







» AM not writing this 
?paper to glorify adver- 
i tising. It doesn’t need 
; & it, and I am not sure 
Sthat it deserves it, al- 
(though it has made so 


have given up trying to count them. 

Forty years ago a daily newspaper 
was supported by its subscribers, ad- 
vertising yielding about thirty-five per 
cent. of the total receipts; recently, in 
the case of a few papers, it has yielded 
as high as ninety per cent., and the 
revenue from subscriptions is almost 
negligible; so it is evident that adver- 
tising and fortunes are related in the 
public mind. 

Now what is the factor in advertising 

which creates wealth? Sometimes it is 
the inherent merit of the thing adver- 
tised; sometimes it is a combination of 
persistence and pluck; but in many 
cases it is merely an understanding of 
human nature. The advertiser who 
takes account of the hopes and fears of 
the public is operating on a system 
which is almost certain to succeed. 

It seems to me that valuable lessons 
may be learned by a little study of 
advertising methods. And if at times 
I speak against advertising, | hope the 
reader will not misunderstand me. For 
I believe in advertising; I glory in ad- 
vertising; I love it as Peary loves the 
North Pole. But the frozen fact about 
both advertising and the North Pole is 
that many die in the process of arriving, 
and it is useless to invite your friends 
to make the trip unless you study the 
conditions, plan the best route, and see 
that they are properly dressed for the 
journey. 

The enthusiast is apt to make two 
mistakes. The first is to believe that 
advertising is a weapon of unqualified 
goodness; in other words, that all ad- 
vertising, like all Kentucky whisky, 
is good! Some men will claim that the 
worst advertising is better than none. 
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And so advertising, per se, being 
always a good thing, he makes his 
second mistake by claiming that you 
can’t have too much of it. If a little 
advertising is good, twice as much is 
better. But here a man ought to craw! 
before he walks, and walk before he 
runs. There are many firms who can 
advantageously spend a small sum, but 
not a large one. It is the part of safety 
to make haste slowly. 

! was so fortunate as to be able to 
devote twenty years of my life to trying 
to solve advertising problems. Some of 
these were explained in a little book, 
Imagination in Business, which aimed 
to prove that the use of imagination was 
the first essential in advertising. | 
should like now to go one step farther 
and say that the second essential is to 
understand human nature. 

I look back on the experiences of 
those twenty years and am amazed to 
see how inevitably the whole business 
was intertwined with human nature. 
My customers included the halt, the 
lame, and the blind; gentlemen with 
cold hands and cold feet; men who had 
tried advertising and found it a failure; 
and men with conditions that adver- 
tising couldn’t reach. Along with these 
came a different class:—men who had 
made fortunes and wanted to fight any- 
one that took hoid of the ladder; and 
men who had tried advertising, salted 
down the profit, and now wanted new 
methods of publicity manufactured 
while you wait. It was a mighty in- 
teresting mix-up! 

One thing was evident: for most of 
this hungry horde plain advertising 
would not do. It was my job to find a 
way of whipping the advertising devil 
round the stump. I found so many 
ways that it seemed to me finally as if 
plain advertising ought never to be 
plain. It was so interwoven with the 
complexities of human nature that the 
proper study for the advertiser was not 
newspapers and magazines, but man. 
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And that is what I want to emphasize 
here. I want to urge that the last step 
needed to make advertising as safe as 
Government bonds is to harness it to 
some one of the motives, the instincts, 
the weaknesses, the passions, prejudices, 
hopes, or fears of mankind, and then let 
human nature do the work for you. I 
want to show that advertising, to be 
successful, must constantly reckon with 
human nature. 

In this poor work-a-day world how 
much has come out of a knowledge of 
human nature! Take away from Abra- 
ham Lincoln his insight into human 
nature and you would alter the whole 
course of history. It wasn’t his menag- 
erie that made P. T. Barnum the fore- 
most showman of his time; it was his 
knowledge of human nature. The pa- 
tent-medicine man doesn’t merely sell 
medicine; he gambles on the hopes and 
fears of mankind. Take this away and 
leave him only his medicine, and his 

rofits would dwindle into insignificance. 
Even the pickpocket lives on his knowl- 
edge of human nature. He knows that 
the whole secret of his business is inat- 
tention, and he finds it in a crowd. Then 
he wants one supreme moment of mis- 
direction of attention, and to get it he 
steps on your foot. That is all he needs, 
and your watch is his. 

If | were asked to name the qualities 
that enter into good advertising, I 
should say, first, imagination; second, 
knowledge of human nature; and third, 
a little more knowledge of human nature. 

Somewhere (and this seems to be a 
proper place) | want to say a word to 
the business houses that employ an ad- 
vertising-man. There are only two 
things to do to an advertising-man— 
develop him or fire him! Try develop- 
ing first. Give him a free hand! Re- 
member that your progress depends 
much on him! Help him to grow! Tell 
him that you look to him for ideas. 
Then in a short time, if-he doesn’t show 
results, drop him! There’s no half-way 
ground in this matter, for an adver- 
tising-man who cannot be developed by 
power and responsibility is a drag on 
the wheels. 

But when he has studied your busi- 
ness with some success, when he has 
introduced a few ideas that have com- 


mercial value, when he begins to reckon 
with human nature for your profit, then 
remember that he has become an intel- 
lectual partner in the business, and 
ought to be treated accordingly. He is 
a creator; and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
a profound student of human nature, 
says somewhere that men who have 
creative power are hand-forged by 
Almighty God, while the rest of the 
world is merely stamped out by ma- 
chinery. Don’t talk hours or salary to 
such aman! Let him fix his own salary; 
if it’s a high one, so much the better! 
He must work all the harder to earn it. 

[ knew a firm once who employed 
such a man. He alwa'ys decided his 
own salary, raising it or lowering it 
each year as he felt his work of the past 
twelve months warranted. The head of 
the house never questioned that salary, 
although he was the closest buyer that 
I ever saw. I asked him onc@ why he 
let his advertising-man fix his own 
salary. He looked at me somewhat 
contemptuously for a moment. Then 
he said, “I calculate to buy everything 
in my line of trade a little lower than 
any other living man! Beating down 
prices is my business, and I yield to no 
man on it. But do me the credit to 
admit that I have never been fool enough 
to try and beat down the price of 
brains!” 

That man realized in a groping sort 
of way that he was buying something 
more than a knowledge of newspapers 
and type display, more even than new 
ideas. He was buying something whose 
quality was absolutely dependent on 
the mental attitude of the seller. He 
was buying enthusiasm, and that is 
almost as unpurchasable as instinct or 
love. He was “developing” his em- 

loyee, and incidentally getting the 
i est returns. 

To come back to the study of human 
nature, there is a verse in Kipling that 1 
often recall: 


Go, stalk the red deer o’er the heather, 
Ride, follow the fox if you can! 

But, for pleasure and profit together, 
Allow me the hunting of Man,— 

The chase of the Human, .. . 


There is no more fascinating occupa- 
tion, and none more profitable, than the 
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study of the human “herd instinct,” or, 
as some writers call it, the group mind. 
Let me take time for one illustration 
although its connection with advertis- 
ing is a little indizect. 

A factory employing over a thousand 
hands found itself in a position where 
it needed better co-operation from its 
employees. There had been no open 
antagonism, but the “feel” of things 
wasn't right. They wanted their work- 
men to take some interest in the success 
of the business, to realize all that was 
being done for them, and to co-operate. 
Merely as a business investment it was 
worth ten thousand dollars to get those 
men solidly behind that business. 

Now here was a clear-cut problem. 
Suppose the case is your own! What 
will you do? The man who was con- 
sulted about this particular case said, 
“Put up a letter-box and ask every man 
to drop into it any suggestion he can 
make for the success of the business, o1 
any complaint of things not properly 
done. Offer rewards for helpful con- 
structive criticisms.’ 

Well, the box was put up, and | wish 
you could have seen the contents. It 
brought nothing but anonymous abuse 

-some of it of the vilest sort. A few 
letters were merely contemptuous; but 
others were insulting! It was dis- 
couraging to read those attacks and 
stili hope for co-operation. But the 
man who ordered that letter-box never 
felt one moment’s uneasiness as to the 
outcome. He was playing a game that 
had got to be played sooner or later 
with those men, before co-operation 
could come in that factory. It was the 
“search for the hurnan,”’ and it was 
turning out exactly as he had expected. 
Men with grievances were having a 
chance to get rid of them; the atmos- 
phere had been heavily charged, and 
now it was clearing. 

Three weeks after the box was started, 
some man dropped into it a suggestion 
which was good, distinctly good. A 
check for $1,500 was quietly handed to 
that man as he worked at his bench, 
with the statement that that was what 
his idea was worth to the firm. It repre- 
sented to him the equivalent of two- 
years’ wages, and to many of them the 
savings ~ life-time. If a bomb had 


dropped in that factory, it could not 
have made a greater psychological 
change. Two more checks a short time 
later to other workmen, one for $500 
and one for $1,000—and then with only 
$3,000 spent, the spirit of co-operation 
had been born, and four-fifths of those 
employees were thinking how that busi- 
ness could be helped. 

One incident transpy-d which might 
have made trouble had not the same 
policy been followed. The president of 
the company chanced to hear a speech 
made by one of his workmen at a Sun- 
day? night labor meeting, in which he 
denounced the company for grinding the 
face of the poor in order to swell its ill- 
gotten gains. On Monday morning the 
president called the man to the office, 
and said, “I heard your speech last 
night!” The man smiled grimly, and 
said, “You needn’t trouble to dis- 
charge me; | know that’s what you are 
going to do!” ‘The president replied, 
*That’s where you’re wrong the second 
time. I didn’t call you down to dis- 
charge you, but to ask if you, or any of 
your men, understand figures and ac- 
counts. If you don’t, go and get a book- 
keeper that does, and bring him here. 
Three of your men come with him.” 

Well, the books of the company were 
shown to those workmen, and they 
realized, to their chagrin, that the com- 
pany was having quite a hard time to 
get along. The discontent received a 
body blow on that day. In both of these 
cases there was present an element of 
surprise which always gives added power 
to any action. 

Before we leave this subject, some one 
may say, “It’s easy to apply improved 
methods to a small retail business where 
things are slack, but it’s a very different 
thing to improve upon the system in 
some of our large establishments.” | 
know it is not easy to invent possible 
economies, to utilize waste products, or 
discover sources of new income in the 
highly organized business systems of 
to-day. But there is not one business 
in which human nature is not a factor, 
and with that as a guide, new methods 
can be discovered. « It is in just these 
larger enterprises that the results of a 
little thinking grow into high figures. 
I was employed by two of the most 
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perfectly systematized of the industrial 
combinations—the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the American Sugar Refining 
Company. They were both wonder- 
fully organized, but as Mr. Havemeyer 
often admitted to me the superiority 
of the Standard Oil Company over his 
own company in organization, let me 
take the Standard Oil Company as an 
example. What can be accomplished 
there? Where will you find a weakness 
in that wonderful system? Yet it is not 
so long ago that one man noticed a 
contrast in the stable bills of the dif- 
ferent stations as a result of the careless 
measurements of different hostlers in 
the feeding of horses. A careful study 
was made, the proper amount of food 
to keep such a horse in the best possible 
condition was determined, and an order 
was issued that every horse in every 
stable should be fed, not by measure, 
but by weight—just so many pounds 
and ounces per day. The saving effected 
by that innovation amounted to nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars a year! 
This is exactly the sort of thing that 
close study will disclose in many busi- 
ness establishments to-day. 

We come back to human nature and 
the advantage that is taken of it in 
advertising. In all ordinary retailing 
of merchandise to the public, success 
seems to favor the men who occupy the 
opposite ends of the line of fair dealing; 
that is, the man who is without any 
principle and the man who is over- 
burdened with it. The dealer who is 
seemingly too dishonest to stay in busi- 
ness and the dealer who is seemingly too 
honest to stay in business are the ones 
who can make money. 

As an instance of the success of “fool 
honesty,” let me tell a story. I once 
complained to a horse-dealer that he 
had lied about a horse he had sold. To 
make my words doubly offensive I 
added, “You lied unnecessarily.” At 
this he was off in a flash. ‘‘ Never!” he 
cried out; “I never lie unnecessarily.” 
We had some words about this, and it 
ended in my wagering that I could sell 
a horse promptly, at a fair valuation, 
and without a single lie. 

The horse assigned to me to sell was 
a tall, raw-boned animal with a Roman 
nose and a vicious eye. Apparently 


there was nothing to him but bones and 
bad temper. I refused to sell him until 
I knew something about him. The 
dealer agreed that I couldn’t sell him 
according to my prescribed standard of 
“fool honesty,” unless I had personal 
knowledge of him. So I took him away 
totry him. The first day I had a veter- 
inary look him over; he said he couldn’t 
live more than a month, that his extreme 
thinness was due to chronic “scouring,” 
caused by some disease of the stomach. 

I went back to the horse-dealer and 
told him the story. I didn’t ask him to 
give me another horse, but I did de- 
mand time in which to discover whether 
the veterinary was right. The dealer 
confessed that he was a little shy on 
time; he had none of it to spare in this 
case; he realized that as the old cove- 
nant reads, “time is of the essence of 
this contract.” In other words he had 
suspected the horse couldn’t live, and 
must be sold quickly. So he couldn’t 
grant me any extension of time. 

I told that dealer what I thought of 
him. I offered to buy the horse and 
take my chances of selling him, if he 
had the courage to make his bet with- 
out a time-limit. I even offered to 
double the stake. I used every argu- 
ment and every epithet, and at last he 
accepted this revised bet. It was agreed 
that I was to buy the horse, and have 
as long a time to study and enjoy (!) 
him as I wanted. Afterward, I was to 
sell him from the dealer’s stable, in the 
dealer’s presence, to tell only the truth 
about him, and to sell him at a fair 
— within one month after offering 

im. 

I paid for the animal and took him 
away. He was a marvel of unsound- 
ness. He had spavins on both hind legs 
and splints on both front legs. He was 
affected at so many points that they 
must have neutralized each other, for, 
strangely enough, he didn’t go lame. 
There was only one name possible for 
him, so I christened him “Bones.” 

I tried driving him, but there was too 
much bony structure; he seemed to 
rattle at every joint; it really needed a 
shoe-horn to slip him into the shafts of 
a buggy. Then I tried riding him, and 
here | was delightfully disappointed. 
With his long, “springy” pasterns, he 
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was as easy as a rocking-chair, while, 
despite his ‘evil eye and general look of 
viciousness, he seemed to be gentle. 
But on that eye he could have brought 
a libel suit against his face and won a 
verdict from any rider. Standing fully 
sixteen and a half hands and looking 
like the slaughtering war-charger of 
Attila, it really needed John L. Sullivan 
on his back to make the ensemble 
complete. 

He never went exactly as he was 
headed. He was always reviewing im- 
aginary troops on his right or left side. 
With his head turned at an angle of 
ninety degrees he would gaze at the 
setting sun and gallop furiously north 
or south, champing his bit and acting 
as if the great trouble was scheduled to 
break out at any moment. But he was 
a fine humorist; it was his one little 
joke; the trouble never came. 

At the end of a month he was still 
alive. In three months he had grown 
so fat that | changed his name to Jones. 
Two months more of unadulterated joy 
in his society, and then I carried him 
to the dealer’s stable and placed him on 
sale. 

I advertised him twice in the daily 
papers, and at last a buyer appeared in 
the person of a middle-aged, kindly, 
trusting gentleman, who looked as if he 
might be a small manufacturer in a 
country town. The dealer looked on 
with a leery eye. He waited to hear me 
describe that horse without telling a lie. 
But instead of saying anything good 
about him, I began by calling attention 
to his defects. I told the man that I 
wanted first of all to speak of the various 
“outs” about the horse, for fear he 
might overlook some of them. Then I 
pointed out the spavins and the splints 
and the vicious eye; I enlarged upon 
the veterinary’s death warning, and the 
“scours ”’— 

“But,” interrupted the man, “he 
didn’t die in a month!” 

“No,” I said, “he didn’t, and he 
hasn’t died since, and he doesn’t scour 
any more, and he hasn’t stomach dis- 
ease, and he isn’t lame, and he isn’t in 
the slightest degree vicious; he’s just 
about the kindest, safest, most delight- 
ful horse I ever rode. But I won’t sell 
this horse to any one without pointing 
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out every defect that I know about 
him.” Then I told him what I thought 
of the way in which horses were’ usually 
sold by lying horse-dealers. ‘ 

The effect was like magic. The man 
began by immediately shaking hands 
with me. Then he said, “I don’t know 
anything about horses, but that’s the 
horse I want.” He bought and paid for 
him with almost indecent haste. It 
transpired that he was a somewhat 
timid doctor in a neighboring city, who 
knew little about riding a horse, but 
had just been appointed on the gov- 
ernor’s staff. The dealer looked very 
chagrined when he saw the money 
pass; I was getting an advance of 
thirty per cent. over the price I had 
paid! 

Now observe the human nature in 
that transaction. There was a lot of 
it, from first to last. But the main 
point is this: the best way to sell many 
an article in this world is not to em- 
phasize its merits, but its defects. That 
sounds paradoxical, but it is true of 
nearly everything that permits of 
personal relation between buyer and 
seller. Disinterested frankness in the 
description of your wares is in the nature 
of a confidence, and confidence instantly 
establishes such a relationship. Wher- 
ever there is the slightest chance for an 
expression of the personality of the 
seller, the rule holds. 

Let us analyze the value of truth in 
that horse trade. Bear in mind that 
few persons are good judges of horses. 
My buyer, not knowing horses, was 
looking for something to guide him. 
The moment he saw my frankness he 
felt he had found something he could 
depend on. The whole transaction, so 
far as he went, shifted then from the 
horse to its owner. From that moment 
he was not sizing up the horse; he was 
sizing up me! When he heard me tell the 
grim, unpalatable truth about the horse, 
he was judging, not horses, which he 
didn’t know, but human nature, which 
he did know. He shook hands and 
counted out his money—not in tribute 
to the horse’s excellence, but to the 
owner's honesty. 

In fact, he was doing what you your- 
self do when a man comes into your 
office all aflame with’ the marvelous 
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richness of a new cop er-mine. Now 
you don’t know ontie about con- 
glomerate lodes, or amygdaloid, or 
calco-pyrite, but you do know some- 
thing about human nature, so you pay 
no attention whatever to his glowing 
words; they go in one ear and out the 
other. But you watch your man, and 
notice whether he’s up in the air or 
whether his two feet are firmly on the 
ground. In the latter case it’s a fair 
gamble; which is the best you can say 
of any newly discovered copper-mine. 

But whether it’s selling a horse or 
floating a copper-mine, the principle is 
the same, and he who, disregarding his 
own interests, insists upon pointing out 
the defects in his property has taken 
the first sure step in its sale. I believe 
the gentleman who discovered the sor 
did value which attaches to frankness 
of this sort was Mr. John Wanamaker. 
Mr. Wanamaker’s reputation as an 
honest man is beyond dispute, so let it 
not be thought that I asperse his sin- 
cerity when I call attention to the re- 
markable prosperity which he so long 
achieved sau pointing out the de- 
fects in his merchandise. Listen to Mr. 
Wanamaker: 

“These 25-cent Handkerchiefs are a 
little dirty. We allow you 10 cents for 
washing them.” (As a laundry charges 
only one cent, the liberality of the 
proposition is appealing.) 

Listen to the same story in another 
key: “‘There’s no good reason why a 
few finger -marks should make men’s 
Linen Handkerchiefs 50 cents each from a 
dollar. It has done it here just the same.” 

Here’s another: “ Decorated Toilet Sets 
made up for ‘Ivory’ finish. Now and 
then comes a piece where the ‘Ivory’ ts 
not of perfect polish. Possibly one in 
ten might mistrust it. Just the same, 
$7.50 sets go at $4.” 

Another: “Some of the most note- 
worthy stories by American authors. 
Bound in cloth, and made to sell at 50 
cents. Our price 10 cents. Some of the 
covers may be a trifle soiled.” (Yes, some 
of those covers may be a trifle soiled, 
but not so that you would notice it 
unless Mr. Wanamaker insists.) 

The use of this kind of disinterested 
appeal, continued through many years 
of his advertising, brought him to the 


very top rung of the prosperity ladder, 
while the business world sat at his feet 
and learned the commercial value of 
telling the truth. Remember that it is 
no question of sincerity or insincerity, 
but merely of the strong appeal which 
frankness makes to all of us. The sin- 
cerity is almost always taken at its face 
value. 

This brings up the general question 
of the force of the advertising appeal. 
Now we are coming to close quarters 
with our subject. The root of all we 
are seeking lies right here. You will 
find a great many men who can prepare 
advertisements that attract attention; 
it takes little skill to do that. You will 
find a smaller number who can make the 
advertisement carry conviction; yet 
even that is not enough! You have got 
to carry your reader beyond conviction, 
into action. Your appeal must put a 
hair-cloth shirt on him which will not 
let him sit still. You must arouse him 
to nothing short of purchase; for con- 
viction which does not eventuate in 
action tends only to paralyze the will. 
It is not enough to prepare advertise- 
ments that compel admiration, excite 
wonder, and delight the reader; they 
must sell the goods! Admiration is of 
no value unless it records itself on tlge 
sales-book. 

What is the test of a great preacher? 
Massillon gave us the answer two hun- 
dred years ago: “The test of the 
preacher,” said he, “is not when his 
congregation come enthusiastically from 
church and wildly praise him, saying, 
‘Oh what a magnificent sermon! What 
a wonderful preacher!’ but when they 
come quietly out of church saying only, 
‘I will do something!’ ” 

You must apply that to your adver- 
tising. Not praise, but power; not 
compliments, but conviction; that must 
be the foot-rule for measuring its per- 
formance. The effect of Massillon’s 
preaching is exactly the effect which 
you want to produce by your adver- 
tising. What that effect was is well 
‘llustrated by a compliment paid to 
Massillon by the king—(perhaps the 
greatest ever given to a subject by his 
sovereign, and that sovereign the Grand 
Monarque of France)—*“ Father, I have 
heard many great orators, and I have 
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been satisfied with them; but, as for 
you, whenever I hear you, I am dis- 
satisfied with myself!” 

Here is the result to strive for in 
advertising. Make each reader dis- 
satished with himself until he follows 
your suggestion. Massillon was one 
man in a hundred thousand, and natur- 
ally his standard seems high. But on 
the other hand, he was doing something 
a hundred times more difficult than the 
mere selling of goods; and it is not too 
much to insist that no advertising argu- 
ment is complete if it stops short of 
making the sale. 

But now some one will say that ad- 
vertising cannot create a demand. I 
agree with you. Advertising does not 
create a demand. It never did! It 
never can! Then why is conviction so 
important, if the problem is merely to 
tell the public where a demand can be 
supplied? For this reason: because the 
impulse to action must come under your 
control, must move at your summons, 
must be exercised in the hour you select. 
And then, too, the problem is not so 
simple as it looks. Make no mistake! 
Advertising does not create a new, pre- 
viously non-existent demand, but it can 
and does constantly remind the public 
of a demand that they had forgotten, 
or suggest a demand that was not fully 
realized before. 

Consideration of the convincing force 
of the appeal brings us to the writing 
of advertisements. The advertisement- 
writer—a man whose work is seldom 
appreciated, a man who can save or 
lose your money without your detecting 
it—seldom receives from his employer a 
proper amount of either praise or blame. 

“Write me a short editorial, Mr. Dana,” 
said a caller in the office of the New 
York Sun. And Mr. Dana replied that 
he had no time to write a short editorial, 
as it might take him half a day, but he 
would gladly write a long editorial, for 
he could do that in a few minutes. Yet 
every advertisement-writer will agree 
with me that he has been told a score 
of times, “Don’t stop to write a long ad. 
I want to get this all into three inches, so 
that every one will read it. You can do 


that easily in ten minutes!” The man 
who can put a long ad. into three inches 
so that every one will read it,” will 
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orobably take half a day in doing it, 
- if he does it successfully, ev en in that 
time, he is worth from three to six times 
what you are now paying him. 

It is said that Conan Doyle received 
for his last Sherlock Holmes stories 
the sum of fifty cents a word, and 
Theodore Roosevelt is reputed to have 
received for his African work the highest 
price ever paid to an author—one dollar 
a word! But the words of an advertise- 
ment-writer cost five dollars each to 
his employer if the advertisement is to 
have a general insertion in all the local 
papers. Take the case of a full-page ad. 
in the three or four Sunday papers of 
one of our large cities. When your 
advertisement writer is able to present 
his case equally well and reduce his 
space only one-fortieth, he is worth 
about twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year more to you. In other words, 
saving a tiny finger-nail strip of space 
across the page of each Sunday paper 
in your city means half of all the salary 

you are paying him. The next time he 
wants a raise of sal: iry, just think of this. 

To a large percentage of the readers 
of this magazine, perhaps the most im- 
portant question about advertising lies 
at the very threshold of the subject and 
should have been considered before. 
That question is whether to advertise 
or not. Why study the psychology of 
successful advertising unless you plan 
to make some use of your knowledge? 

“To advertise or not to advertise,” is 
a problem. The solution awaits you at 
the end of a path beset with pitfalls. 
You will meet a hundred advocates for 
the affirmative side of the question, and 
if you travel on the line of least resist- 
ance you will probably end by plung- 
ing into advertising as into a fool's 
paradise. * It is safe to say that most 
men in business need the spur rather 
than the rein, yet men will invest in 
advertising who would not think of 
taking an equal risk in any other direc- 
tion. After all, the only path for a man 
here is the analytical, matter-of-fact, 
** show-me-and-I’ll-believe-you” route. 
Let us follow the analysis of an adver- 
tising proposition from this point of 
view. 

What shall I take for an illustrative 


case? There are so many things to 














advertise, so many ways of advertising, 
so many vehicles for spending the 
money, that no single illustration can 
be regarded as typical. Let us choose 
wholly at random. Here on my desk is 
a letter which reached me recently from 
a friend who is a lawyer in Montreal, 
asking whether he had better advertise 
in a "Onieed States legal directory. To 
insert his card will cost fifty dollars. 
About twenty firms of lawyers in Mon- 
treal have already taken similar cards— 
eloquent testimony that the investment 
commends itself to their judgment. 

I do not know the legal directory—I 
have never seen a copy of the book— 
but with due allowance for my short- 
coming let us see what it really offers. 
Suppose you look at it in this way: 
The man who must employ a lawyer in 
Montreal, if he is to advantage my 
friend and give him a run for his fifty 
dollars, must, as a sine qua non have 
subscribed for that directory, or at 
least know of its existence and consult 
it for reference. Figuring by the doc- 
trine of chance and taking - chances 
at par one hundred, we shall havetoelim- 
inate a certain percentage of the one 
hundred on that score; say we take off a 
modest ten percent. Next, he may pos- 
sibly have his correspondent already and 
so not want my friend; off comes another 
five per cent. Next, if he has no lawyer 
in mind, he may very naturally consult 
with some of his frends to “secure an 
endorsed man as against an unknown 
quantity; off comes another fifteen per 
cent. at least. Next he will very likely 
ask his banker for the name and address 
of the solicitor the bank employs in 
Montreal; another ten per cent. 
dropped. Other methods may be 
adopted anc the very last idea will be 
to take as his trusted, confidential rep- 
resentative a ““name” from a directory 
list, for the very good reason that the 
known is preferable to the unknown. 
Then, too, there is always a slight 
chance that the name chosen at random 
from a directory list may be friendly to 
the other side. So that, adding all these 
minus quantities, we get at least fifty 
per cent. off, and possibly more, before 
the advertisement is resorted to. Then 
our man finds the cards of twenty firms 
from which to choose, so that my friend 
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will have one chance only in the list of 
twenty, which reduces the possibility 
of his being chosen to about two and a 
half per cent. His prospect of getting 
back a part of his fey dollars by any 
direct return in business is so ridicu- 
lously small that it amounts to a gamble 
which no sane man would entertain in 
any other speculation. 

Then how shall we explain the cards 
of the other lawyers? Is it vanity, a 
desire to be noted as “‘among those 
present”? Very likely this enters into 
the question. Some may suggest that 
they get an indirect return which can- 
not be traced. But that is exactly what 
I refuse to believe. In this case all the 
real benefits to be derived are in plain 
sight, and such an advertisement must 
pay its own bills in direct returns, or it 
is a far cry in the wilderness. My ad- 
vice to my friend will be Punch’s advice 
to those about to marry, “Don’t!” 

Let us run over a few other “don’ts 
in the general advertising field. First 
don’t imagine that all notoriety is good. 
Mere attention is not enough, if to 
procure it you have done anything 
which repels, annoys, disgusts, or dis- 
appoints, which is coarse, or vulgar, or 
silly, or sacrilegious. Never sacrifice 
propriety or a decent self-respect. Be 
wise without being hard; be gay with- 
out being frivolous. 

Don’t advertise an article which is 
incorporated in a larger article, unless 
you first study the situation with great 
care. If you are advertising such a 
product as the springs of a carriage, or 
the eyelets of a shoe, make up your 
mind whether you want to reach the 
manufacturers through the people or 
the people through the manufacturers. 
There are advantages each way, but 
the methods in one case are totally 
different from what are needed in the 
other. In one case you must advertise 
the article itself; in the other case the 
incorporated product. 

Don’t attempt any campaign which 
runs counter to fashion. This is setting 
yourself against human nature, and of 
course you will fail. 

Don’t project a plan which contrib- 
utes in any way, even unconsciously, to 
rob a man of his satisfaction with him- 
self, with his family, or with his station 
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in life. .This advice is not on senti- 
mental or moral grounds, but because 
you will be bucking against a stone 
wall without seeing it. ‘That wall is self- 
respect. You can never reap advantage 
if you suggest that a man is below 
others in rank or station. 

Finally—and this is a very important 
“don’t,” —don’t be afraid of publicity 
so long as dignity is not sacrificed. 
There are manufacturers who constantly 
hold back in their advertising because 
they themselves lack courage, far- 
sightedness, and impersonality of view. 
They cannot seize upon a bold oppor- 
tunity. I am reminded of one such lost 
opportunity in my experience. The 
story is not without its lessons. 

It was the case of a furniture-house 
in one of our six largest cities, and al- 
though it contained other furniture- 
stores, the firm in question, by its per- 
sistence in a somewhat individualized 
form of advertising, had developed a 
very large business in that locality. 

Almost from the first | had one am- 
bition for that house, one goal I wanted 
it to reach: that it should be the first 
retail house in the world to dare to insert 
its advertisements without any signature. 
We will say that the name was Smith. 
I wanted them to take the attitude that 
they had acquired so much of the furni- 
ture business in that city that the words 
“Smith” and “furniture” were there 
synonymous. If you said “furniture,” 
you said “Smith’s”; if you talked of 
buying furniture you were speaking of 
Smith's place. 

It looked like a hazardous proposi- 
tion, but every detail had been worked 
out so carefully that the risk was very 
slight. The real safeguard lay in the 
fact that the advertisements were strik- 
ingly individualized, that they had ap- 
peared for over a dozen years—always 
in the same type, always in the same 
style, always on the same page, always 
in the same corner. They were as 
familiar and as official as a trade-mark. 

But lest some chance reader did not 
know the name, another safeguard had 
been arranged. The articles which it 
was planned to advertise for the first 
three months were patterns which could 
not be bought at any other store in 
town. So if by accident a customer 
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went to another dealer, that dealer 
could not fill the order, and the articles 
were to be described in such a way that 
substitution would be neither practi- 
cable to the dealer nor acceptable to the 
customer. 

From this plan, if successful, great 
advantages would accrue. The unusual 
spectacle of such a proceeding was to be 
“reported” by newspapers all over the 
country, so that a million persons would 
learn for the first time that the furniture 
trade of one of the foremost American 
cities was controlled by a single house 
who were now prepared to ship goods 
to every State in the Union. 

But you will say, perhaps, that 
Smith’s did not control the furniture 
business of that city! And you are 
entirely right—they did not. But on 
no other hypothesis would it be pos- 
sible to explain how Smith could ad- 
vertise in all the daily papers and insert 
no signature. The action proved the 
assumption. The advertisement be- 
came a mere piece of public information, 
without any hint of private interest. In- 
cidentally, the omission of the signature, 
which consumed nearly an inch of 
space, would be a saving of one-seventh 
of the entire advertising expense—and 
this was quite an item. 

Now for the results! A table was 
advertised in the newspapers one day 
without any signature. Smith’s sales- 
book did not reflect the slightest indi- 
cation that any omission had occurred 
in their advertising. They sold nearly 
one hundred tables on the first day, and 
received thirty orders by mail. Daily 
papers in several cities, in half-column 
editorials, called attention to “this 
original, daring, and successful experi- 

ment in advertising.” But just when 
it seemed to have passed the experi- 
mental stage the company closed its 
eyes to what I believe was one of the 
best opportunities to make a name for 
itself that a retail firm ever had. 

Can you imagine yourself advertising 
anything—dry-goods, for instance—with 
no signature attached? If you cannot 
imagine yourself doing it, then stop and 
realize what a sensation this experiment 
of Smith’s, regularly continued each 
day for three months, would have made 
in the retail world. 
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BY EMERY 


ROLONGED residence 
Pin a second- or third- 
} rate European pensione 
{> is calculated, I make 


the moral foundations 
of ninety-nine women 
out of a hendeed: and would of most 
men, too, were it not that such of them 
as frequent those hopeless lodgings ar- 
rive, as a rule, with no moral founda- 
tions worth considering. Few charac- 
ters are hardy enough to resist the 
sappings of expatriation, in however 
beguiling an atmosphere; but when this 
insidious process takes place at five or 
six francs a day, wine included, I would 
not trust walls of Jericho to hold out 
long. 

There is, for instance, the case of 
Fanny Dearing. She was a widow of one- 
and-thirty in her first days of adventur- 
ing in Italy. She had a boy of five and 
an income of something less than twelve 
hundred dollars a year. Her experience 
of foreign countries was absurdly limited 
to certain fantastic tales—* best-sellers” 

dealing with irresistibly noble princes; 
and novels of wild young creatures 
piquantly removed: from very humble 
stations indeed to become duchesses— 
which high state they invariably graced 
with an elegance of manner singularly 
comprehensible to the readers of such 
works. To these, then, and to Schehera- 

zade accounts of Paris from women she 
met, Mrs. Dearing owed ‘her vague con- 
ceptions of what she called “Eur’p.” 
Not unnaturally, as things go nowadays, 
when her husband was dreadfully re- 
moved from her—and, too, from every 
other known sphere of activity—by an 
accident to his motor-car, his wife, 
after the first accesses of despair were 
somewhat calmed, impetuously deter- 
mined to leave New York and dwell 
abroad 

Fanny Dearing was a woman, I must 
explain, who, though usually timid and 
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vacillating in her mental processes, was 
yet liable to swift moments of irrational 
daring and violent decision. The meager 
proportions of her income—an income 
due to the only provident measure Dear- 
ing ever took, an insurance on his life— 
and a chance conversation with a Mrs. 
Bosatti at the flat of a friend, gave the 
sudden impact to her mind. 

Mrs. Bosatti was a large, high-colored, 
vivacious, blond creature, originally 
from Buffalo, and possessed of a certain 
rather vulgar comeliness. She was mar- 
ried to a Florentine, it appeared, and 
she gave one to understand that she 
and this gifted and handsome gentleman 
were greatly sought after by the aris- 
tocracy of Florence. She spoke ful- 
somely of the loveliness and gaiety of 
that city and of the ridiculous cheapness 
of its attraction. “The Italians are 
perfectly dear to you,” she declared, 
*“‘and the society of the foreign colony is 
very brilliant. Well, I tell Gino that I 
should just die if I had to come back 
to America to live!” 

In such impromptu fashion it came 
about that in less than a year of widow- 
hood Mrs. Dearing and her little Tom 
were installed in Florence. 

When there befell her the particular 
incident I am about to set down for our 
reflection—though with no more ulterior 
motive, it must be said, than that of a 
considerable pity—Fanny Dearing had 
lived at the Pensione Ideale, in the 
Piazza Indipendenza, for three winters, 
and for three corresponding summers at 
a like resort in Lucerne. Her greatest, 
perhaps her only qualification for such 
makeshift existence. was the ambition- 
less character of her nature; or, if she 
had ambitions, they were of a passive 
sort, unaccustomed to any sustained 
flight. She loved luxury and bright di- 
versions and fashionable apparel; but, 
these failing her, she made herself as 
comfortable as she could, more or less 
patiently subdued to the particular 
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dyer’s hand that at the moment manipu- 
lated her. 

Fanny’s seven years of married life in 
New York had been for her an utterly 
satisfactory period. When he had got, 
as he triumphantly put it, on “easy 
street,” Dearing came back to fetch her 
from the little Wisconsin city in which 
they had both been pennilessly born. 
He had never forgotten the pale pretti- 
ness and supple figure of his boyhood 
sweetheart. He lodged her in a prepos- 
terously embellished and—so they com- 
placently catalogued it—-“‘very swell” 
apartment-hotel, kissed her, and _re- 
turned avidly to his energetic, reckless, 
money-getting vocation on “‘the street.” 
And the ensuing existence of Fanny was 
precisely what you might have expected, 
given these factors, until Dearing’s 
death left their gay little bark dismally 
stranded, 

It would be scarcely accurate to say 
that Fanny Dearing, after her oddly an- 
ticipated impressions of Florence, felt 
herself deluded in the reality, for Mrs. 
Bosatti’s flushed generalizations had 
hardly been of a sort to enkindle any- 
thing more definite than a faint glow in 
the distance. The unguessed quality of 
her enflooding sensations, though they 
diverted and distracted, had the larger 
effect of bewildering and disheartening. 
Her conception of foreign life was more 
or less that of a noisy, bedecked Ferris 
wheel which never seemed to stop long 
enough in its turnings to let her get in. 
Since the poor creature was utterly un- 
able to cope with any Florentine aspect 
save of the most modern hue, it is very 
easy to understand that in the light of 
her New York sophistication she had no 
high opinion of what she saw. The dis- 
proportion between Italian and Amer- 
ican prices led her astray, and she spent 
in her first month or two far more of 

“those little francs” than she could 
afford. This abyss in her pocket-book 
thoroughly frightened her; in dismay 
she reverted to her innate Wisconsin 
sense of the value of money and the 
necessity of making what she had “do.” 

Mrs. Bosatti, who had hitherto re- 
garded her as a well-to-do young widow 
worthy of her social consideration, ad- 
vised her, rather contemptuously, to go 
into a pensione. Fanny took the prof- 
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fered suggestion meekly. Thus began 
her real Florentine existence in the 
Pensione Ideale. Her friend, whose 
sphere of activity did not include the 
Ideale, deftly took her patronage else- 
where. 

In that soiled, shabby hive the voices 
of tiny intrigue, of small, venomous 
gossipings, of feeble jealousies, of wan, 
impoverished ambitions, never ceased to 
murmur. But, despite all their slant- 
eyed suspicions, an irresistible force, 
half-comprehended, drove its resentful 
occupants one to another in a semblance 
of comradeship—the terrifying shape of 
loneliness in a strange land. Fanny 
shivered in its clutch and made friends 
with her fellows. Gradually her sense 
of misplacedness wore away in associa- 
tion with these beached pensioners, 
these wandering Americans and English 
and Russian and God knows what of 


His restless creatures. She put her boy _ 
—the little fellow took it as a great” 


game—into a noxious Italian private 
school, and, thus unencumbered, fell back 
passively into the life which flowed 
sluggishly about her. 

The sheer fact of its being life abroad 
convinced Fanny that it must be un- 
deniably desirable, even brilliant. Life 
abroad! Her inexperience tempted her 
into the notion that she was like a 
character in one of the shallow romances 
she interminably read. With the un- 
occupied women about her, she filled 
her day with semblances of the diver- 
sions of the larger monde she had eyed 
with such envious respect in her novi- 
tiate. But now, if there was still envy, 
there was certainly no respect, for she 
glibly knew all the yntidy histories of 
the fashionable folk as she knew their 
names and their faces and their motor- 
cars. She lived in a futile flurry of tea- 
drinking and bridge-playing, of shop- 
ping, and of card-leaving. She became 
acquainted with that inevitable queue 
of penniless, dapper young lieutenants 
in the army, bourgeois and dully con- 
ceited, who hang with languishing, dark 
eyes and impudent, amorous hands 
about the salons of the pensioni which 
are frequented by the livelier American 
women. Cautiously she flirted with 
them, fearful and flattered, with no in- 
tention of getting out of her depth—and 
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her Yankee sense of self-protection kept 
her fairly solidly on her feet. 

But the continual dropping of mud- 
died water on her mind began to wear 
away her atavistic moral standards. 
Fanny ceased to be shocked at the sala- 
cious tales she was always hearing, and 
the Florentine cupboard skeletons no 
longer seemed the svoesed she had once 
fancied them. There were even shadows 
of a regret occasionally that she, too, 
hadn’t had “‘a past,” so piquant and 
popular did they seem. Her conversa- 
tion grew frank and vivid, she lost the 
habit of blushing, and she smoked a 
great many cigarettes. In her second 
year she resorted freely to cosmetics, 
for her skin had lost its freshness under 
the dark influences of the pensione’s bad 
food and the unsane life she was leading. 
She also retouched the fading tones of 
her blond hair. By the time she had 
reached her third year, despite the ghast- 
ly night-loneliness which often assailed 
her, especially when she was more than 
usually harassed by money worries, Fanny 
ruefully realized that if the necessity of 
going home were forced upon her, she 
would without doubt desperately resist. 
The notian of life in a Wisconsin town 
with that gruff old man, her father, 
who barely eked out an existence by his 
harness-making, made her shudder. I 
suspect, too, there was always the lurk- 
ing hope in her childishly colored heart 
of amazingly becoming the bride of a 
handsome Italian count. In her pur- 
poseless and fitful accesses of maternal 
solicitude for her boy she was often 
wont to hug him close to her in the 
twilight and murmur, “Darling, how 
would you like to.live in a lovely big 
castle with a tower?” The unimagina- 
tive little fellow usually wriggled free 
and ran off to play with the screaming 
children of the rat-faced woman who 
kept the pensione. Poor Fanny! 


On an afternoon in early April Mrs. 
Dearing was strolling idly down that 
long, bald stretch of pavement which 
gauntly skirts the parapeted curve of 
the Arno till its flinty purpose is 
achieved at the distant gate of the green- 
shadowed, tranquil, and melancholy 
Cascine. Her thoughts were anywhere 
save on the bright enchantment of the 





day. The blaze of sun on the naked 
gray .of limestone cast up blinding, 
wearisome refractions. Her head ached 
and her feet ached. The rattle and clat- 
ter of the fiacres on the roughly paved 
roadway exasperated her nerves. The 
sleek motors that pridefully slipped by 
with contemptuous gruntings, bound 
on who knew what beguiling journey, 
stirred in her an aimless rebellion against 
her unmerited lot. “I do think it’s 
just too mean-—it’s just cruel!” jangled 
on mechanically in her tired brain. 
She leaned on the parapet for a moment, 
staring stormily into the muddy gush 
of water beneath her. “I’ve a good 
mind to end it! I’m sick and tired of 
the whole business,” she muttered, 
sullenly. 

“The whole business,” as Fanny 
Dearing characterized it, hardly com- 
prised what up to that time she had 
made out of life—or expected to make. 
It was, though she didn’t perceive it, 
but the designation of her present plight. 
Like all shallow, purposeless minds, hers 
was quite incapable of conceiving a part 
as anything less than the sum of every- 
thing. But whatever the flaws in her 
logic might be, there was no mistaking 
the vivid effects of her predicament on 
her spirit. Fanny was frightened, hope- 
lessly frightened. She was in desperate 
need of money. 

Mrs. Dearing’s ill-luck in the past 
six months had been of such persistent 
nature as to make her declare tearfully 
that she guessed “‘somebody had it in 
for her, and what had she done?” Her 
continuous losses at bridge had, in spite 
of the smallness of the stake, mounted 
to a considerable sum; she had broken a 
beautiful front tooth; she had burned 
with a cigarette an irreparable hole in a 
handsome new dress; she had lost a 
bag containing fifty francs and a gold 
purse; she had been obliged, owing to 
the threatening state of her health, to 
take a great deal of expensive medicine; 
and, gravest of all, little Tom, falling ill 
at Christmas-time, had finally under- 
gone the operation for appendicitis. 
Mrs. Dearing not unnaturally consid- 
ered that these misfortunes were no 
fault of hers, but rather the malignant 
devices of an evil power. The bridge 
losses had of course to be paid, the tooth 
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“VE A GOOD MIND 


She had 
account, 


repaired, the dress replaced. 


put off settling the doctor’s 
and she had allowed her bill at the 
pensione to assume alarming aspects. 
Just how alarming had not been forced 
on her notice till that morning when 
the rat-faced padrona had mentioned 
the total and had intimated, with 
an insolence peculiar to her kind, that 
her patience was at an end. The 
post brought her a sharp letter from the 
Italian surgeon, who had _ removed, 
quite unnecessarily Fanny insisted, her 
son’s appendix. He, too, was tired of 
waiting, it appeared. His wife was an 
American, a friend of Mrs. Bosatti, and 
in Fanny’s opinion these two, who hated 
her, she felt sure, had plotted against 
her, and urged the doctor to an ulti- 
matum. If she paid the one she 
could not pay the other. Her finances 
admitted of no further elastic argument. 
She must wait three months before any 
more money came from America. There 
was no person from whom she might 
borrow. Indeed, she had never borrowed 
in her life and the idea horrified her. 


Standing there in the arrogant blaze of 


sun, with her glaring necessities beating 
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TO END IT,” 


SHE MUTTERED, SULLENLY 


more hotly on her brain, poor Fanny 
Dearing, alone and alien and afflicted, 
in a land whose foreignness suddenly 
and hatefully disgusted her, had, so she 
felt, every black reason to wish for the 
end of the whole business—the whole 
business of her silly, ineffectual little life. 

A young man strolling by paused not 
far from her for an instant’s contempl:z i- 
tion of the river tossing under the 
arched beauty of the Ponte Trinita. 
One saw at a glance that he was a tour- 
ist, very likely an American, for the 
cut of his garments was too ample and 
angular to suggest London. The quality 
of his attire, its tasteful arrangement, 
his frank air of satisfaction and _ pros- 
perity, intimated, modestly indeed, that 
hitherto life had dealt with him very 
agreeably. Leaning out with elbows 
propped on the parapet, he displayed 
long, firm lines of a well-shaped body, 
and if his face was not handsome it 
was at any rate a pleasant one, hinting 
at earnest conceptions, unspoiled eager- 
ness, humorous comprehensions, and 
chivalrous attitudes of mind. A subtler 
observer than Fanny would have won- 
dered whether he wasn’t missing, wasn’t 
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bound to miss, just the perfection of the 
bridge on which his very blue eyes so 
brightly rested. Fanny herself with 
fluttered glances considered him wist- 
fully. She thought how good-looking he 
was, how nice he must be to know, and 
how grateful was his contrast to “‘those 
nasty Dagoes,” as 
she vehemently 
put it. As he pres- 
ently walked on 
with alert step, she 
was beset by an un- 
expected tumult of 
homesickness; her 
troubles beat in 
upon her afresh and 
with intenser men- 
ace. 

Fanny gave up 
the half-formed no- 
tion of going to the 
»ark—or of casting 
Lesustl into the 
river. The shut 
door of her bed- 
sitting-room— with 
all its pensioned 
despondency of 
chocolate wall- 
paper, starched lace 
curtains over- 
topped by — dusty, 
crimson lambre- 
quins, its frayed 
and stained carpet of shrewish greens 
and yellows, its vicious walnut furniture 

was all she craved now. Once in that 
stuffy gloom, she put on a soiled silk 
wrapper of pathetic azure and began to 
weep. She sobbed on resentfully and 
rather mechanically, refusing food—she 
had no mind to face her landlady—and 
even the companionship of her boy. 
From time to time she counted her 
money or made tearful, incorrect sums 
on scraps of paper. At last she cried 
herself to sleep over a dog-eared copy of 
East Lynne. 

During the night the weather changed 
and morning brought with it a windy, 
suffocating warmth from whose misty 
wings continuously oozed a soft, en- 
ervating rain—the Florentine scirocco 
which unstrings body and spirit, as it 
were a harp. It was Saturday and a 
half-holiday for Tom. Fanny was wont 








SHE COUNTED HER MONEY OR MADE 
TEARFUL SUMS ON SCRAPS OF PAPER 


with a complacent air of motherhood to 
fetch the boy from school on these days. 
She loved the admiration of passing 
glance and phrase that rarely failed to 
follow the handsome little lad, so bright 
and blond, trotting at her side. On this 
particular morning she had relinquished 
the idea of going 
to the distant 
school across the 
river, but toward 
midday the disar- 
ray of her spirit in 
the oppressive con- 
fines of the bed- 
room became so in- 
supportable that 
she dressed in fret- 
ful haste and went 
out. 

On the return, as 
the two made their 
way across the 
Ponte Vecchio, the 
boy’s hand in hers, 
it seemed to Fanny 
that she must «'rop 


false fatigue that 
pulled her leadenly 
down. She paused 
a moment before 
the golden windows 
of a jewelry-shop, 
her eyes absently 
on the flashing fineries within. It was 
one o'clock and there were few passers- 
by. While she stood there uncertainly 
a fiacre halted with a sharp scream 
of brakes beside her and the young 
man of yesterday alighted. In _ his 
impetuousness he came near to fall- 
ing on the thin, yellow slime underfoot, 
and only. saved himself by an awkward 
effort of distortion. Fanny’s gaze took 
him in fairly beseechingly. For an 
instant she caught his eye. He was still 
crimsonly conscious of his maladroit 
descent, and, as if fearful of ridicule, 
bolted into the shop. 


It oddly seemed to the distraught - 


creature, left again to cold contemplation 
of disenchanted gems and trinkets, that 
she could not thus summarily lose sight 
of this young man whose appearance, 
she suddenly decided, had indubitably 
a very fateful significance for her. With 
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no slightest premeditation of what, if 
anything, might result therefrom, Fanny 
abruptly entered the shop. Tom lin- 
gered outside in the doorway. She began 
a nervous, futile examination of the tray 
of rings she had perfunctorily asked to 
see. From time to time her eyes sped 
furtively in a sort of 
piteous appeal to her 
neighbor, whose head 
remained obliviously 
bent over a soft sheen 
of pearls. The anx- 
ious ingenuousness of 
the overheard ques- 
tions betrayed his ig- 
norance of everything 
involved in the deli- 
transaction save 
his desperate resolve 
to buy handsomely 
and be done with it. 
[It sharply struck Fan- 
ny that such a pur- 
chase de luxe could 
only be for a cherished 
person; no doubt he 
sought a fitting gift 
for the girl he was to 
marry. An ashamed 
sense of the hopeless 
folly of any expecta- 
tion of hers, formless 
and unpremeditated 
though it was, brought 
a scarlet suffusion to 
her cheeks. She 
dropped the ring she 
was fingering and rose 
angrily. The petulant 
voice of Tom in the 
door, full of hunger 
and impatience, gave 
some point to her 
hasty retreat. . 
Once outside she 
had the baffled feel- 
ing of one who has been meanly cheated 
out of something very grateful and very 
good, though what it was her intuition 
was scarcely fine enough to divine. 
The dreary home-coming to the Pen- 
sione Ideale had as sequel a fresh and 
more hostile encounter with that im- 
placable creature, her landlady, who, 
while she and Tom ate the cold, clammy 
remnants of a peculiarly repellant lunch- 


cate 


HE ONLY 


SAVED HIMSELF 
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eon, glittered, as it were, by her side like 
a two-edged sword stuck quiveringly 
into the earth. ‘* Meeses Day-ar-ang-a, 
I got no more pazienza! My conto you 
pay heem to-night? I wait not. You 
see. Ecco!” 

Fanny, with what 


composure she 


BY AN AWKWARD EFFORT 


could muster, stammered something 
about an expected letter from America. 
She added, with a thin flash of defiance: 
“T don’t know why you should treat 
me like this. I’ve been in your old pen- 
sione for three years, and I’ve always 
paid—a good deal too much, too, for 
what I got. I shall leave to-morrow!” 
“But first you pay!” shrilled the 
Italian. “After, [ care not. O quelle 
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donne Americane!” she muttered in furi- 
ous contempt, as Fanny rather hyster- 
ically dragged Tom from the room. 

“Tommy darling, mamma’s going to 
die! Mamma’ s going to die!” Fanny 
wailed on in a despairing trickle of a 
voice. “‘Wicked people hate her. She’s 
just going to die—d-d-i-i-eeee!”’ Her 
gaze roved wildly over this refuge of 
chamber, so soon to fail her. Poison 
and gas were all she could conceive of as 
instruments available and fitting for 
household death. There was neither the 
one nor the other. The fateful absence 
of these suicidal factors gave her in- 
stantly a bewildered sense of reprieve. 

“It evidently wasn’t meant,” she de- 
cided, with that quick flicker of hope 
so amazingly inextinguishable in the 
minds of all such pathetic hangers-on 
at the gate of life. “You act as if you 
didn’t care whether mamma died or 
not!’ she exclaimed, crossly, very in- 
dignant and humiliated now that she 
was aware of the boy’s unresponsive 
acceptance of the imminent catastrophe. 
She dabbed her eyes with a wet little 
ball of handkerchief and regarded him 
reproachfully. 

Tom sat on the floor by the window 
bestrewing the immediate range of car- 
pet with crisp, bright oblongs of paper. 

‘Look, mamma,’ he cried, “what funny 
little things!” 

In a rush Fanny was over him, gustily 
shaken by tempest. “‘Tom Dearing,” 
she screamed in a frightened, discordant 
key, “‘what have you got? Where did 
you get it?” 

“Found it,” he answered, smiling 
anxiously up at her. 


Fanny sat alone in her bedroom with 
a locked door. She was white-faced and 
dishevelled, and very obvious prey to 
some terrifying inner marauder. Very 
likely she must have presented to on- 
looking spiritual powers much the figure 
of an anguished fowl over whose head 
swooped circlingly a malevolent hawk. 
Wrapped in that soiled azure garment, 
which somehow gave the last drone of 
melodramatic sordidness to the hour, 
Fanny, bolt-upright in a hard little 
chair, stared fearfully and fascinatedly 
at the worn pigskin pocket-book richly 
bulging on the table before her. Slowly, 


under an impulse too compelling for her 
resistance—already she had given in to 
it several times—her fingers went out 
to the leather case. With startled won- 
der she began to display its contents 
on a significantly cleared space. There 
were the cards and letters and business 
papers; these she sorted meticulously in 
small piles. But a sort of moan escaped 
her as she touched the rustling sheaf of 
foreign notes—F rench and Italian. Very 
painstakingly and tremblingly, resent- 
fully and reverently, she counted, as 
one little used to such fantastic, discon- 
certing quantities. Though the French 
bills rather confused her, she incredibly 
made out again and again the amazing 
amount. Very likely in the whole emo- 
tional gamut there is nothing more tor- 
turing for God’s frail children than to 
come in contact, in moments of des- 
perate need, with money not their own. 

Fanny, with, as she reckoned it, 
actually seven hundred dollars crisping 
in her fingers, turned sick at the involved 
chances. 

Her eyes wandered to the cards which 
bore the name of Rodman Storrs, with a 
Baltimore address. The purse, too, was 
monogramed R. S. Tom, so he de- 
clared, had found it on the pavement 
in front of the jeweler’s shop, though 
how it came there he could not tell. 
Fanny had no slightest doubt that it 
belonged to the young man to whom 
she had been so inexplicably attracted. 
Obviously, she considered, there was in 
all this a profound fatality, susceptible 
of several interpretations. 

With no admitted volition on her 
part, Fanny, as it were, kept overhearing 
a kind of sullen monologue that her 
mind illusively carried on. Such eaves- 
droppings, in spite of the horrifying 
means, indicated with clear fatality— 
she returned gratefully to the word— 
what she could not but feel was a most 
justifiable end. Yet the poor lady, in 
the very middle of these alluring con- 
versations, continued to shout, as one 
might say through the keyhole, a series 
of interruptions most moral and edifying. 

She apprehended thus, for example, 
that the owner of the pocket-book was 
undoubtedly a rich young man—every- 
thing pointed to it; and was he not, 
above all, buying an ornament of pearls? 
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Therefore the loss of the purse, hand- 
somely furnished though it was, could 
scarcely plunge him into anything more 
serious than great annoyance; while to 
her the finding of it meant ah! In- 
deed, in any case how did she know the 
object belonged to that particular per- 
son? She didn’t know! 
The thing had come, it 
clearly seemed, in an- 
swer to her distracted 
prayers for Heaven's 
aid. Why shouldn’t she 
keep it? Well, she 
wasn’t a thief! she cried. 

It could hardly be 
called stealing to keep 
something ownerless, 
found by chance, and 
found, most significant 
fact, in her very totter- 
ing moment of ruin. 

One ought to adver- 
tise the finding! she 
cried again. 

What if she did ad- 
vertise? Very likely 
he’d never see it. And 
if she deposited the 
purse with the police 
of whom she knew noth- 
ing—how could she be 
sure that the owner 
would ultimately get 
back his property? For 
her part, she wouldn’t 
trust one of these Ital- 
ians with a dog’s break- 
fast. 

All the same, she 
declared loudly, she’d 
never touched as much 
as a hairpin that wasn’t 
hers in her life. 

Yes, but the purse 
was practically hers. And, anyway, 
what was the use of this silly arguing? 
She wouldn’t be the first person who 
had committed a little fault to save 
herself. Wrong or not wrong, she must 
keep the money. 

The wicked will never prosper, she 
put in here; besides, she didn’t need all 
that money. She only wanted seven 
hundred francs. She was neither a 
beggar nor a thief. 

But whatever she might think of the 
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affair, had she the right to submit her 
little boy, her poor little boy, to hard- 
ships, and, for all she knew, jail? For 
she would probably end in the Florence 
jail if she didn’t pay her debts. 

To this Fanny was silent. She began 
to weep over imagined imprisonment. 


HAVE YOU GOT? WHERE DID YOU GET IT?” 


Oh, why was life so bitterly hard for 
her—and everybody else got on so beau- 


tifully! The bright face of the young 
man leaning over the sun-flecked river 
flashed again into her memory. He 
seemed so kind and good. He would 
want her to keep the money if he knew 
her trouble. Yes indeed he would. 
He was a Southerner and she had al- 
ways heard of Southern chivalry. 

That vision faded and she saw him bent 
over the soft sheen of pearls. A turgid 
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anger oozed through her thoughts. . . . 
It would serve him right if she did take 
his horrid money! A blind desire to pay 
him out for—what? Well, she didn’t 
know, but the blind desire possessed her. 
Fanny cowered thus under the cir- 
clings of the nearer swooping hawk till 
the spring twilight sifting into the dreary 
chamber effaced in shadows the enervat- 
ing array of objects before her on the 
table. Of the glamoured money there 
remained only a wan, white glimmer. 
Suddenly the tension was over. 
There winged full-fledged into her mind 
one of those swift, delusive, coherent, 
unfaltering, and triumphant decisions 
which seem to be the peculiar attribute 
of the female ethical instinct. . . . 
Quite calmly Fanny set about repair- 
ing the ravages of the black hours of 
tenebra. She dressed with more than 
usual care, resorting copiously to her 
cosmetics to dissemble the traces of 
tears, but with an eye to the pathetic 
pallor of a poor little lonely woman 
rather than to effects of rosy femme du 
monde. Her gown was black and simple, 
and had a sheer white fold as of widow- 
hood at the open throat. When at last 
she resolutely left her room, Fanny, in 
a long scrutiny of the mirror, decided 
that she looked very interesting indeed. 
Meeting the rat-faced landlady on the 
stairs, she sniffed and tossed her head. 


During an exceedingly morose evening 
meal at his hotel, to which his appetite 
sesponded but fitfully, such was the har- 
rowing preoccupation of his mind, Mr. 
Rodman Storrs was respectfully be- 
sought by the waiter to step to the 
telephone. A strange lady, it appeared, 
wished to speak to him. With the in- 
stinctive curiosity and also with the 
instinctive caution which are wont to 
possess the American traveler in foreign 
capitals at such adventurous moments, 
the young man picked up the receiver. 
An unfamiliar and rather timid voice 
inquired in his own tongue if he were 
indeed Mr. Storrs. Assured on this 
point, the unseen interlocutor asked 
modestly if by chance he had lost some- 
thing. 

“Lost something!’ he cried, vehe- 
mently. “I should think I had! I’ve 
lost a purse with three thousand five 


hundred francs in it, and my letter of 
credit, and ...I beg your pardon. 
What are you saying? . a of 
course I’ll come; I’li come now! Would 
you mind spelling out that address 
again? You see I’m not very used to 
foreign names, and they . . . Pensione 
Eedy - Ally? Yes, two women’s 
names. ... No? ... Oh, I see. I'll 
be there, Mrs. . . . Oh yes, Dearing 
. . « as soon as possible. If it turns out 
that you’ve found it— By Jove! I’ve 
been pretty sick over the loss, I give you 
my word. . Yes, I’ve got the ad- 
dress all right. ‘ace 

Half an hour later Storrs was im- 

atiently ringing the bell of the Pensione 
deale. A shuffling old Italian, with re- 
markably dirty hands, clad in shapeless 
and grease-stained evening garb—that 
indispensable and dismally cherished 
badge of the foreign waiter’s servitude— 
led him through a long, airless salon 
aglare with naked electricity, and reek- 
ing with fat accumulations of a decade 
of imprisoned soup odors. He had the 
passing sense of distorted mirrors, tar- 
nished gilt, ugly, faded upholstery, and 
many sharp, shameless, spying eyes, as 
he went on. On the threshold of 
farther room—evidently a writing-room 
—he paused and took quick stock of the 
lady coming forward with meekly out- 
stretched hand. As he grasped it he was 
conscious of the idea that he had seen 
her before somewhere. 

“You are Mr. Storrs—Mr. Rodman 
Storrs?” she said in a low voice which 
had the affectation at least of gentility. 

“Yes, that’s my name. Is it Mrs. 
Dearing? You telephoned— I— Do 
you think that you have really found 
my pocket-book?” He finished in such 
a boyish burst of anxiety that Fanny 
had to smile. 

“T hope so,” she answered, quietly. 
“]—that is, my little boy found a 
pocket-book this morning. You have 
lost yours, you say. Would you de- 
scribe it?” 

Storrs paced nervously up and down 
the constricted room. “I know every- 
thing in it!” he cried, confidently. “It 
was—” He described concisely what 
sort of leather case it was, and rapidly 
enumerated its papers and their char- 
acter. “It had in it just three thousand 
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“THE THING IS YOURS. I AM VERY 


five hundred francs. That I am very 
certain of, for | had drawn that amount 
on my letter of credit only this morning. 
You see, I was leaving Florence to- 
night. I’m going home. I’m an Amer- 
ican, you know—” 

“T am, too,” Fanny put in, brightly. 

“Are you? That’s nice. Well, it had 
just a thousand francs in this ridiculous 
Italian money, and two thousand five 
hundred in French notes. I hadn't 
spent anything at all after drawing it 
out, so I am certain. That is the way 
I knew I had lost it. I went to buy a— 
an ornament, you see, for a—a friend— 
a present—in one of those shops on that 
old bridge. When I came to pay—why, 
my pocket-book was gone! I carry it 
always here in my hip-pocket. I put 
my hand there—gone/ Lord! I felt sick. 
My letter’s nearly used up, and— You 
spend a good deal in these foreign places, 
don’t you? They do you so. I reckon 
that jeweler man thought I was a fraud 
right enough. It was awful. I’ve never 
been here before. Can’t speak any of 
their talk. There it was—gone! And 


GLAD TO RESTORE IT TO ITS OWNER” 


my steamer sailing in three days, and 
well, I don’t mind telling you | was to 
meet the girl I’m engaged to at Cher- 
bourg. Poor child, she won’t get her 
pearl thing from Florence now! I beg 
your pardon for all this stump speech 
I’m making. It’s upset me awfully, this 
thing. Is it mine, Mrs. Dearing? Have 
you found it?” 
Fanny smiled 


* And 


maliciously. 

wasn’t there a little poem cut out of a 

newspaper called ‘My Sweetheart’?”’ 
The young man’s face flooded with 


crimson. He grinned sheepishly. “It 
was kind of silly, wasn’t it?” 

Fanny, in the simplest and most un- 
dramatic way, took the purse from a 
bag she carried and put it in his eager 
hands. “There is no doubt that the 
thing is yours, Mr. Storrs. I am very 
glad to be able to restore it to its owner.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “that’s it! By 
Jove! how can I thank you!” 

“Tt is nothing,” she continued, in a 
voice that she hoped was sad and ap- 
pealing. “My little son found it outside 
the jeweler’s this morning.” 
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Storrs broke in keenly: 
You were there. 
But why—” 

She comprehended. “I did not know 
then that Tom had found it. He was 
outside. It was lying in the gutter. 
You see how muddy it is now. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“My little boy—he is only seven— 
did not know what it was. He put it in 
with his school-books and didn’t show 
it to me till we were home. I didn’t 
know what to do. Really I was awfully 
upset and frightened. We are all alone 
here, Tom and I. My dear husband is 
dead.” She sighed heavily. “A woman 
alone is so— Well, I—” 

“But how did you find me?” 
interrupted. 

“Well, | thought—this is evidently 
the property of some one who is well off. 
It looked like that—all that money. 
So I just said to myself, I'll telephone to 
all the best hotels and ask if such a gen- 
tleman is staying there. And at the 
third one I found you.’ 

“Splendid!” he approved. 

Fanny hesitated embarrassedly. 
“You I hope you will find it all right. 
It is just exactly—exactly—as it was 
found. 1—I—looked at the papers, but 
the money—I just saw it was a big sum. 
I didn’t count it at all. I’m not used to 
any European money except the Italian” 

—she smiled wistfully—“ and not very 
large bills in that.” She rose deprecat- 
ingly. “I’m glad it is yours. Now you 
needn’t worry any more.” 

Storrs seized her hand and wrung it 
in a gust of grateful phrases. “But that 
little chap, your bey? Can’t I see him 
and thank him?” 

Fanny shook her head. “ He’s in bed.” 

“See here, Mrs. Dearing,” Storrs 
floundered hopelessly, “I— You see— 
I—Oh, can’t I give that little lad some- 
thing—something to—” 


* Ah, that’s it! 


Now I remember. 


Storrs 


Her hands ator out wildly. “Oh, 
please— Oh—no!”’ 
«{]—I— Oh, meahaeil it! ’tisn’t the 


money, but I’d so like to give him a 
little remembrance—something to make 
him think of the gratitude of the owner 
of the thing he found. Couldn’t 1? Do 
let me!” 

Fanny cast her eyes down. 


shook her head. 


She still 
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“Come now, Mrs. Dearing! Please, 
sr please! Boys like such gifts, you 
now, tremendously. Isn’t there some- 
thing he’s wishing for?” 
fom and I haven’t any money to 
spend on toys and things,” she answered, 
in a subdued little voice. She looked 
up with a pitiful smile. “He’s mad for 
a music-box—but—” 

“Then he'll have it!” Storrs cried. 
“The best one to be found! That is 
splendid, Mrs. Dearing. Now I must go. 
Oh, I’m grateful! I can’t tell you. And 
—lI’m off to-night, after all,sol sha’n’t be 
able to buy that box, but—” He shook 
her hand in a great,eager grasp. She felt 
the crackle of stiff paper on her palm. 
“You buy it for him—with my love— 
please! And good night—good-by!”’ 

He escaped, very red and confused 
and happy. Fanny watched him go with 
a sudden despairing pang in her breast. 
She made an impulsive step as if to fol- 
low him. Her head lifted as if to call. 
Abruptly she sank down into a chair 
and began to cry. 


Storrs stood perplexedly in his hotel 
bedroom, his luggage ready for the im- 
minent journey tumbled about him on 
the floor. In his hand he held a sheaf 
of bills, which he had just counted for 
the dozenth time. 

“I’m damned!” he muttered, bewil- 
deredly, “just damned!” He thrust out 
his fist. ‘Two thousand eight hundred 
francs—nobody can make more or less! 
Seven hundred francs missing! Who 
took em? Her hair was ikea and 
her face painted, and she smelled to God 
of cigarettes, but that doesn’t seem to 
prove anything over here. She acted 
so nicely—like a lady, which I suppose 
she wasn’t. If she was going to steal, 
why didn’t she steal it all? Why did 
she make all that row to give back the 
thing? Pshaw! it couldn’t be her! May- 
be the boy pinched it? If somebody 
took it while it lay there on the street? 
But who’s going to steal a few bills 
when he can steal alot? She must have 
done it! She must have! But rll never 
know. And she knows I won’t know! 
Why, I don’t believe she’s clever enough 
for such a dodge! I—” He began to 


laugh softly and bitterly. “That music- 














The Cloak 


BY MARY E. 
LL his life Joel Rice had 

P cherished what may 

seem a humble ambi- 

¥¢) tion. Exactly why Joel 

had considered the 

ownership of a little re- 

tail dry-goods store in a 

country town the apex of his ambition 
was puzzling. Asa child he had played 
at keeping store, with a soap-box for a 
counter and pins for the currency of the 
realm. His lack of success in that juve- 
nile venture ought to have warned him 
of his entire unfitness for carrying out 
his scheme, but it failed to do so. 


Even when he had disposed of countless 
stocks of cups of sweetened water, of 
bits of broken china gathered from 
back yards, of green apples 
cores thereof, 


and the 
and his customers had 
not only defrauded him of pins, but 
had mocked him from vantage-points 
of safety, he remained sublime in his 
determination that when he was a man 
he would “keep store.” 

However, he was made to take a 
course in bookkeeping, by his mother, 
who wasof a less sanguine naturethan he, 
and understood much better hiscapacity. 

“Poor boy!’ she had observed to his 
father, after repeated bankruptcies of 
the soap-box store, with its currency of 
pins—‘‘poor boy! He will never make 
a storekeeper. He would be cheated 
out-of his eye-teeth in a month.” 

Joel’s father, a saturnine man, with 
much confidence in his wife’s judgment, 
had nodded assent. 

It was thus settled, even while Joel, 
in his dauntless ambition, was starting 
another store on the soap-box, and in- 
viting bankruptcy to call again, which 
invitation was promptly accepted. Joel 
kept all the neighborhood children in 
green apples and broken china for 
seasons, without a pin’s worth of profit 
to himself, but his faith in the enter- 
prise remained beautiful and serene. 

A year after Joel left school his 
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father died. His mother owned the 
home, and there small life in- 
surance. Before her marriage she had 
been a dressmaker. She took up her 
old employment, and kept herself and 
Joel in comfort, while he attended a 
business college in a near-by city. 

When Joel graduated he obtained ; 
position as bookkeeper in a foxtouy. 
His pay was moderate at first, and the 
hours were long. Joel did not marry 
when he was young. His mother had 
died and he was nearing middle-age 
before his salary was raised, and he 
asked a girl—hardly a girl by that time 
—to marry him. Both of them had 
had expectant eyes upon each other for 
years. The girl whom he married 
brought him enough money to pay off 
a mortgage on the house, which had 
been necessitated by his mother’s long 
illness. She insisted upon doing so 
with the savings of her work as a 
music-teacher. 

They lived together happily enough, 
and a little girl was born. She was a 
delicate, sweet, little creature. Joel’s 
wife was contented. She reveled in 
her ‘motherhood and her little home. 
She did not dream of Joel’s state of 
mind. He was secretive as to his in- 
most emotions. He was happy, but 
always at his heart teased the old am- 
bition. He was tired of bookkeeping. 
He longed for the store of his boyish 
dreams. Joel had never actually grown 
up. In his increased stature lived still 
the naive, trusting, boy who had kept 
the pin-store on the soap-box and risen 
from bankruptcy with a perennial cour- 
age worthy of something larger. 

Of course Joel’s wife, Susan, knew 
her husband would like to own a store; 
he had told her that much. Perhaps 
three times since their marriage he 
had spoken of his ambition. 

Susan had not paid very much at- 
tention. She considered that her hus- 
band had a good position and she was 
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entirely satisfied. She failed to grasp 
the fact that Joel was not. 

However, she glimpsed facts when her 
aunt out West died and left her five 
thousand dollars. She opened an ac- 
count in the local bank while she de- 
liberated what disposal to make of the 
money. 

One evening Joel regarded her with 
a look like that of a good, faithful, 
starved dog as she talked of it. 

“I feel as if it ought to be well in- 
vested,” said she. “It will be good to 
know that we have a little nest-egg, 
especially as Vivien grows up.” Vivien 
was the little girlk Her mother had 
allowed herself one lapse into the ro- 
mantic when she named the child 
Vivien. “I wish I knew what to do 
with that money,” she said. 

In Joel’s eyes the look of a faithful, 
intensely loving, wistful dog—wistful 
beyond the reach of humanity—re- 
mained. 

“What is it?” asked Susan. 

“Nothing,” said Joel. He sighed. 

Susan eyed him sharply. ‘What is 
it that you are reading so intently in the 
paper?” said she. 

Nothing.” 

“Let me see 

Susan took the paper from him. He 
looked pitiful while she looked it over. 
Susan was a delicately pretty woman. 
Her forehead furrowed when she was dis- 
turbedin mind. It furrowed asshelooked 
at Joel after she had read what she’knew 
had caught his attention. 

“This advertisement for a man with 
a little capital to buy a dry-goods store, 
stock and interest, in Racebridge, Maine, 
is the item you wished me to read?” 
said she. 

Joel nodded, still with those eyes of 
wistfulness on her face. 

“T thought so; it is just what I 
thought,” said Susan. She looked keenly 
in her husband’s face. ‘‘ You can really 
tell little or nothing about it from this,” 
said she, finally, scanning the advertis- 
ment again. 

“Abner Scott’s wife has a cousin 
who used to live there,” said Joel. 

“It doesn’t seem much to go on,” 
remarked Susan. She knew perfectly 
well what that look in Joel’s eyes 
meant. He would die before he would 
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put the look into words, but she inter- 
preted it with her loving insight. Joel 
wanted her, as he had never wanted 
anything before, to offer him her legacy 
to invest in that store. 

Finally she did. She made a few 
inquiries. The results did not satisfy 
her. Susan had a good head for busi- 
ness, but her heart weakened it. It 
was as if she said to herself, “I will 
gamble for once.” 

“You can have that money, Joel,” 
said she. 

“Perhaps I ought not to take it,” 
said Joel, pitifully, “but I have wanted 
this chance all my life, and I don’t see 
any possibility of another.” 

Susan laughed pleasantly. ‘Then 
take it, and don’t say anything more, 
Joel.” 

Joel looked at her with adoring wist- 
fulness and a little shame. “I wouldn’t 
take it if I didn’t think I could do better 
for you and Vivien,” said he. 

“Of course you wouldn’t. Now we’ll 
take up with Henry Nason’s offer for 
this house, and the money will buy 
us one in Racebridge. We had better 
sell most of our furniture and buy 
new.” 

“There are splendid stores in Race- 
bridge,” said Joel, with an air of pride, 
as if he owned the place. 

Within six weeks they were settled 
in Racebridge. Susan’s suspicions were 
awakened the instant she looked about 
the store. She knew. She said nothing, 
but her nesting, feminine instincts 
stirred fiercely. “If my money is gone 
1 will at least have a home,” she thought. 

She found a house. It was bought in 
her name. She suggested that, but 
Joel did not know. He thought he 
suggested it. He did not yet dream of 
his bad bargain about the store. He 
was pleased. He went about better 
clad than formerly. He felt himself, 
now that he was proprietor of a store, 
quite a gentleman. 

He was a handsome man, although 
worn and nervous. Susan regarded 
him, in his new light suit, moving with 
a slight swagger, and admired him in 
spite of her dismay. She had appraised 
the stock of that store. She had said 
to herself, “Not one-tenth of it but is 
out-of-date. It means buying new if 
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there is to be any store. Poor Joel has 
been cheated, cheated!” 

For all poor Joel knew, those obsolete 
fabrics on the shelves might be the 
latest vogue in Paris. For all he knew, 
women went ‘“‘clad in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful,” or in Tyrian purple. 

‘Poor Joel knew absolutely nothing of 
the simplest requirements of his new 
business. Susan reflected with horror 
that he did not know how to buy a 
paper of perfectly good pins. When he 
made his first trip to New York, to buy 
for the spring trade, Susan almost 
asked to accompany him. If she had 
known anybody in that strange place 
with whom she could have left the 
child, she might have gone. As it was, 
she remained, and trembled. Joel had 
asked her, with a frown of boyish per- 
plexity, what was the voile the women 
were wearing, and what was the crépe 
de Chine, pronouncing the words in 
such strange wise that Susan won- 
dered what would be sold him in their 
stead. She tried to coach him in the 
proper pronunciation, although she 
could see that her effort hurt his pride. 
He colored and said he guessed the 
merchants would know what he meant, 
but all the same she heard him out on 
the front piazza, repeating the words 
over and over. 

Susan felt in a chill all the time he 
was away, but he returned radiant, 
bringing gifts for her and the child. 
“You needn’t have worried, Susan,” 
he said, “They knew what I wanted 
before I spoke. Those great wholesale 
dealers know what they are about.”’ 

Susan reflected ruefully that they un- 
doubtedly did, but she thanked Joel 
for his gifts and gave him hot biscuits 
for supper. 

When the purchases arrived she was 
surprised to see any voile or crépe de 
Chine, but there is some good in Sodom. 
Joel had chosen some slightly obsolete 
muslins, of course, and even some 
figured light wool stuff which looked, 
and probably was, somewhat historic, 
but she said nothing. After all, Race- 
bridge was provincial and the fabrics 
were pretty. Joel might sell them. 

He did sell more than she had ex- 
pected, but—his customers ran_ bills. 
Joel was naively pleased at that. 
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“Don’t believe there’s another store in 
town with so many charge customers,” 
he said. 

Susan tried to smile, but she sighed. 

Joel looked at her in_ perplexity. 
*“‘Ain’t you pleased to have me get so 
many charge customers?” he asked. 

“Of course.” 

“Any store that is a store has charge 
customers,” said Joel. He eyed Susan. 

“Why, of course I know that,” said 
she. 

“T shall send out bills the first of 
every month,” said Joel. “And I am 
always going to give you half, Susan. 
I want you to feel sure of something. 
It is your right, because it is really 
your money thac is in the store.” 

“That is real nice of you, Joel,” said 
Susan. 

The conversation had taken place 
during the noon dinner. Shortly after, 
Joel set off to the store. Susan watched 
her husband, looking more erect and 
much younger than when he had been 
only a bookkeeper in a factory, walking 
smartly down the street under the 
spread of the maple-trees which bor- 
dered it. She looked troubled, but she 
forced smiles as she bade Vivien good- 
by when the child set out for the 
afternoon session at school. 

When she had gone Susan washed 
the dinner-dishes. Then she changed 
her dress. Then she sat down and 
wept. She did not dare weep long, 
because callers were apt to come of an 
afternoon. Racebridge women were 
friendly, and welcomed strangers in 
their midst. Susan bathed her eyes in 
cold water and sat down beside a 
window with her needlework. 

Presently two women in fine silk 
dresses appeared under bobbing, ruffled 
parasols. They were coming to call. 
Susan admitted them, and the three 
sat in the parlor and talked. Every- 
body who called said exactly the same 
things. They all asked Susan where 
she had lived before she came to Race- 
bridge, if she was homesick, how old 
her little girl was, and if Vivien had 
had the mumps, because the mumps 
were going around. 

These ladies were no exception to 
the rule at first. But when they took 
leave, one, who had a sharp tongue, 
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and was feared because of it, said some- 
thing radically different. 

“How does Mr. Rice like his store?” 
said she. 

“Very much, I think,” replied Susan. 

The lady had a fine, shrewd face with 
a peculiar expression compounded of 
bitterness and mischief. “It is an ex- 
periment for any man to go into busi- 
ness in Racebridge,” said she. She 
regarded her hands encased in immacu- 
late white kid gloves. She did not 
touch them to smooth them, as did 
most ladies. Miss Eliza Bangley never 
crossed the threshold of her own house 
door without being as completely as- 
justed as possible in every detail of her 
attire. She emerged, as it were, in full 
plumage, with every feather in its 
exact place. 

As she made that remark to Susan 
she stood complacently, with the soft 
flare of her nice skirts around her, with 
the crisp rise of white ruche at her 
neck, with a tuft of violets in her 
toque, one hand clasping a card-case, 
the other held away from her skirt, 
with the little white kid finger slightly 
curved outward. 

Susan changed color. “You mean—” 
said she. 

“T mean,” repeated Miss Eliza, “that 
it has always proved experimental 
for a man to go into business in Race- 
bridge.” 

Susan regarded her with an expres- 
sion of alarm. The other woman 
fidgeted. She was large and handsome, 
richly, although not carefully, dressed. 
She smoothed the fingers of her gloves 
and murmured something about other 
calls. 

* Please tell me what you mean, Miss 
Bangley,” said Susan. 

Miss Eliza did not even glance at 
her companion, who now determinedly 
walked out. Susan could not dream 
that a fine and subtle revenge was 
being wreaked upon the large, hand- 
some woman, Mrs. Morse; because she 
had invited herself to accompany Miss 
Eliza Bangley, who considered herself of 
a quite superior caste, on a round of calls. 

“*T mean,” said Miss Eliza, distinctly, 
although with the gentlest of accents, 
“that often the people of Racebridge 
attain a spiritual plane above bills.” 


Then she also passed through the 
door with a “Good sieecnecn.” 

Susan sat down and reflected hard. 
She was a simple woman, although a 
shrewd one. She failed at first to grasp 
the entire meaning of Miss Eliza’s re- 
marks, but she was very uneasy. 

“She means,” said Susan, finally, 
“that people in Racebridge are bad 
about paying their bills.” 

That evening she declared to Joel 
that she thought it would be wiser to 
have cash customers than charge cus- 
tomers. Joel stared at her. ‘‘Why, 
Susan,” he said, ““‘who ever heard of a 
business without charge customers? 
Three more opened accounts today.” 

“T should much prefer cash,” Susan 
said, firmly. 

“Cash? Why, a good charge is 
better than cash. There was a drummer 
in the store to-day talking about it. He 
was a real up-and-coming young man. 
He said if he were keeping store, give 
him a woman charge customer, in- 
stead of a cash one, every time. He 
said a woman with cash would squeeze 
a dollar until the eagle squealed, but a 
woman with a charge account never 
knew where she was. She’d go right 
ahead and buy everything in sight and 
never know she’d bought anything. He 
said a woman with a check-book was 
as bad as a thousand prodigal sons 
boiled down into one.” 

“T wouldn’t act like that if I had a 
check-book,” said Susan, with a show 
of spirit. 

“Of course you wouldn’t. I told 
that drummer i would trust you just 
as much in a business deal as I would 
myself.” 

“Thank you,” said Susan. 

Joel started and looked at her. 
“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

Susan controlled her facial muscles 
with a strong effort. “Nothing,” said 
she. “Why should there be?” 

“T thought you looked sort of funny, 
and your voice sounded funny.” 

* All imagination,” said Susan, briskly. 
“You have a powerful imagination, 
eer I must go and see if the corn 

read is done.” 

Joel did not even reflect upon the 
conversation after Susan had left the 
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room. He was entirely self-satisfied. 
His list of charge customers looked +o 
him like an orderly pile of gold coins. 
Later it was different. Joel sent his 
monthly bills a second, and third, and 
even fourth time. When no remit- 
tances were forthcoming he began to 
look worried. He haunted the post- 
office. He lost flesh and did not sleep 
well. It seemed as if from the first 
Joel, with his expert knowledge of 
bookkeeping, might have realized some- 
thing of the state of affairs, even with 
his profound ignorance of his stock. 
He may have been more suspicious 
than his wife knew. He may not have 
dared to fully investigate the books in 
which the store accounts had been kept 
for many years. The poor man was so 
pleased and proud that he may have 
trembled before his own happiness. 
Sometimes people are afraid to touch 
their good fortune lest they find a soft 
spot of rottenness, especially people 
like Joel, to whom good fortune has 
been so long in coming. 

It was Willie Day, a nephew of his 
wife’s, who forced Joel’s reluctant 
knowledge upon his mind. Willie had 
a little money, and he came to clerk for 
Joel, a year after the latter bought the 
store. Willie was a pretty boy. At first 
Joel thought he was greatly increasing 
his custom. His former clerk had been 
a sober, rather testy, middle-aged man. 
When he died suddenly, Joel sent for 
Willie. Willie was very naive and not 
at all shrewd, but he had a vein of 
curiosity. He poked around between 
hours in the storeroom behind the 
main store, and he made discoveries. 

“Seems to me you've got a lot of 
queer goods packed away out there, 
Uncle Joel,” he said one day. It was 
raining and the two were alone. It 
was raining so hard that the great voice 
of the river, which ran behind the 
store, was drowned out, as a shrill 
soprano drowns out accompanying 
chords. 

Joel paied and started: ‘What d’ye 
mean?” he asked, gruffly. , 

“Haven’t you ever looked into those 
big boxes out there?’ Willie indicated 
the store-room by a nod of his head. A 
long streamer of cobweb, acquired during 
his search, floated from his right arm. 


“Not so’s to say IT have,” 
Joel. 

“T don’t know much about the stuff 
women folks are wearing,” said Wi'lie, 
who k’ad previously clerked in a grocery, 
“but it seems to me a lot of the goods 

packed away out there are older than 
" old goods you told me you couldn't 
sell here. Why don’t you get Aunt 
Susan to look at them? She’s a woman, 
and she ought to know the styles.” 

“TI don’t believe in having women 
folks mixed up with men’s business,” 
replied Joel. “I guess the goods out 
there are all right.” 

“Suppose I bring some in and fill 
up those shelves,” suggested Willie, 
eagerly. He was quite ready to be 
convinced, and he was an industrious 
boy. Joel hesitated. 

“Don’t you want me to?” 

“All right, go ahead,” said Joel, but 
he looked positively terrified. 

Willie delightedly began going to and 
fro between the store and back room, 
his arms piled with goods. “After all, 
they look pretty nice to me,” he an- 
nounced, after he had neatly filled the 
shelves. “I didn’t just know about 
the plaids and spotted things and 
bright shades of red, but they look all 
right.” 

“Of course they are all right,” said 
Joel, sharply. “Do you suppose | 
bought out this stock unless it was all 
right?” 

“Don’t know why I did think they 
were old-fashioned,” admitted Willie. 
“You see, I don’t know anything to 
speak of about dry-goods.”’ 

“Then you had better wait till you 
do before you criticise,” said Joel. 

Willie was meek before the repri- 
mand. But the next evening he came 
to Joel and made a whispered report. 
He was careful that his aunt should not 
hear. There was the making of a man 
among men in young Willie, and he 
he instinctively excluded women from 
councils of such import. 

“Say, Uncle Joel,” he began, with a 
wary eye on the kitchen door, where 
Susan and Vivien were’ washing the 
supper-dishes. 

“*Well?” 

“When you were out this afternoon 
the Lindsay girls came in; they laughed 
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till they cried over those goods I 
brought out; then that pretty Maud 
Willet came in, and the Adams girls 
and their mother, and Mrs. Adams said 
those goods dated back to her grand- 
mother, but the girls, they said—” 

“Said what?” 

“They said Noah and his family was 
dressed up in just such things when 
they went into the ark, and it was a 
pity they couldn’t have had the rem- 
nants.” 

“Then they didn’t buy any?” 

Willie shook his head. “They all 
went off laughing. They acted dread- 
ful silly.” 

Joel’s face was pale. Willie looked 
at him lovingly. “Guess we shall have 
to buy some new goods, Uncle Joel,” 
said he. 

Joel shook his head with a strange, 
numb gesture. Willie knew his uncle 
had no money. “Take my money, 
uncle,” he whispered eagerly. 

“I’ve took enough money to lose. 
I’ve lost about enough for your poor 
aunt.” 

“You won’t lose mine, because you 
know how to buy now.” 

Joel regarded his nephew eagerly, “I 
rather guess I do.” 

“Of course you do, Uncle a 
Didn’t the things you bought in New 
York sell?” 

“Sold like hot cakes, but—” 

Willie looked expectantly at his uncle. 
“They're most of them p Seer but I 
guess the customers are good. 
they'll pay sometime. Th 
they had money.” 

“Of course they'll pay. 
down to the store this evening and 
make out some more bills. Then you 
can take my money and go to New 
York and buy new goods. When the 
money begins to come in for the others 
you can go again.” 

Of course it ended in Joel’s taking 
Willie’s money. The boy was eager to 
lend it, and very proud to be left in 
charge of the store while his uncle was 
in New York buying. Susan did not 
know of the loan until long afterward. 
She had begun to face the situation 
with courage, although with deep sad- 
ness. She retrenched in every way. 
She begun practising faithfully on her 
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old piano, and it was in her mind that 
she could give music lessons again, if 
necessary. 

When the stock of new goods was 
in, business improved. Joel became 
uneasily cheerful. “The things are 
going like hot cakes, uncle,” Willie 
said. 

Joel sighed. 

“What is the matter, uncle?’ 

“Not many of the customers pa 
cash, but I guess they must be good. 
We have had a big hea this last week.” 

“Of course they are good. Look at the 
way they live,” said Willie. 

But the new stock of goods was soon 
exhausted and very little cash had 
been turned in for them. Joel began to 
return to the store after supper and 

re over his books. After a while 
Willie accompanied him. They sent out 
beautiful bills, and spent much time on 
the road to the post-office. Their hope 
waxed and waned like the moon, menth 
after month. When the first of a new 
month came, more bills were sent out, 
and the moon of financial hope waxed 
and waned again. 

Susan had secured a few music 
pupils. She was barely able to supply 
the meager table and pay for the coal. 
The taxes remained unpaid. The tax 
bill lived like a terrible ghost in a pigeon- 
hole of the sitting-room desk. Vivien 
went to school in a gown made of 
Royal Stuart plaid, from her father’s 
ancient stock and came home looking 
old. The other girls had made fun of 
her costume, but she did not tell her 
parents. She was a delicate little 
thing, but she had moral courage. 
Her other clothes were worn out and 
outgrown. It was either things made 
from those obsolete fabrics or staying 
home from school. But Susan knew 
without being told. She suffered more 
than her daughter. She worked be- 
yond her strength and grew thin. All 
of them grew thin. Even Willie’s rosy 
cheeks lost their color and curves. 

Then suddenly came a rumor that 
Joel’s wife had a fortune left her. It 
transpired later that it was a legacy of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars from a 
distant cousin, who died intestate and 
had spent all she had in the world 
except that. 
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People believed in that fortune. 
Joel, without a question, took the 
money and made another trip to New 
York to replenish his stock. 

When he returned. customers fairly 
crowded the store. Poor Joel had be- 
come wise concerning desirable fabrics. 
It was announced in the Racebridge 
Chronicle that Mr. Joel Rice had re- 
turned from New York, having pur- 
chased a stock of goods equal in styie 
and exclusiveness to any in the great 
metropolis. There was such a rush of 
custom that Joel was obliged to hire 
an extra clerk. In spite of his ulterior 
forebodings, Joel began to take heart. 
He added more charge customers to 
his list, and twice he had an unexpected 
cash payment. Even Susan began to 
wonder if the tide had turned, and 
relaxed her stern efforts for a little. 

It was soon enough she knew the 
truth. All the beautifully made out 
bills were disregarded. Even Willie 
was not ready with his jokes for the 
pretty girls, and his face fell when they 
tittered, “Charge.” Poor Joel went 
about with a wistful, questioning ex- 
pression. He became almost painfully 
obsequious, he was so terror-stricken 
lest customers desert him for another 
firm before they settled their accounts. 
That was what happened when the 
last fine new stock disappeared, for 
people thought so little of the obsolete 
goods, that they did not even buy on 
credit. Day after day passed with 
hardly a customer. Joel’s wife had 
obtained all the music scholars possible, 
then she resorted to other means of 
gaining extra pennies. She answered 
one of the advertisements advising 
women to make fortunes, with elegant 
ease, in their own homes, and sunk a 
little money in the venture. It was 
quite a task which she had undertaken. 
Susan toiled at it, sent it off, and that 
was the end. She tried to get sewing 
to do, although that had to be kept a 
secret from Joel. Even in his tottering 
estate of storekeeper he would not have 
brooked knowing his musical wife was 
taking in sewing. People gave her 
work readily enough, but they did not 
pay her. She became almost vicious 
then. She refused to even see the wom- 
en who flocked after her like harpies. 
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When her music pupils’ parents be- 


came lax in payment Susan was relent- 


‘ess. She gave up teaching the non- 


payers. Finally she had just two 
pupils left. One was the daughter of a 
clergyman, the Reverend Silas Blake, 
the other was the daughter of Judge 
Lincoln Ormsbee, the richest man in 
the place. 

Things were at this pass when winter 
set in, an unusually cold one. The 
Rices had little to live on except the 
pay for those two little girls’ music 
lessons. They actually suffered for 
some of the merest necessities of life, 
but nobody knew it. Nobody made it 
his business to know. People loved to 
dwell upon Susan’s fortune which she 
had inherited. They loved to think it 
was pure parsimony which made Joel 
wear his thin overcoat of black, turning 
green, and made Susan dress her little 
girl in such uncouth fashion, and buy 
so very little at the butcher’s and 
grocer’ s. 

“The Rices are saving people,” they 
said. 

They knew how Joel’s store custom 
had dwindled, but they attributed that 
to Joel’s failure to spend money on new 

oods. 

When Willie got a job for a short time 
in a store in another town, they said Joel 
was too miserly to keep a clerk. The 
young girls missed Willie. When he 
returned, being sick with a : fever, they 
used to go, giggling and pushing each 
other forward into the store, to inquire 
of Joel how he was. 

Finally the Rices were obliged to call 
in the doctor, and Susan sold, in an ad- 
joining town, her pearl pin, to buy 
medicines and luxuries. At last the 
doctor understood how matters were. 
He sent fuel and provisions and, when 
Joel received them grudgingly, told him 
that the boy’s life was at stake. 

The doctor was a bachelor, and target 
for all the unmarried women in the 
village. How he contrived to steer a 
clear course, and awaken no jealousies 
to interfere with his practice, was mar- 
velous. He did so contrive. He also 
contrived that his bills should be paid. 
He had many conferences with Joel 
about his lack of business ability when 
he found out the latter’s circumstances. 
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“Why do you let a yard of goods go 
out of your store without the cash in 
hand?” he demanded. “Why did you 
ever do it?” 

Joel regarded him helplessly. “I 
thought all business was conducted in 
that way,” he replied, feebly. 

“Well, I can.tell you right here it is 
not,” said Dr. Frank Hapgood. He 
was a handsome, middle-aged man, 
smooth-shaven, and decisive in manner. 

“How do you manage? You can’t 

ossibly ask the folks you call on to 
om out your fee every time.” 

Doctor Ranaeed laughed. “Of course 
not, and I do pay visits and take the 
chance of never collecting a cent, 
but—” He hesitated and laughed 
again. Joel eyed him inquiringly. 

“Oh, I have my methods,” said 
Doctor Hapgood. “They differ, with 
different people, of course, but I collect 
very well. If I found too much difh- 
culty in collecting, | should set up 
practice elsewhere, ’ he concluded, dryly. 

“Willie always hated to ask for cash, 
just as I did,” said Joel. 

“Of course. Well, you make up 
your mind to one fact before you are a 
day older, Mr. Rice. Life is strictly a 
cash business for all of us, and we can’t 
live, or practise medicine, or keep dry- 
goods stores without a cash basis. And 
you can make up your mind to another 
thing; cash always exists and some- 
body gets it.” 

“T can’t pay you cash,” Joel said, 
miserably. 

“Who said anything to you about 
cash. You'll pay me when you can. 
I’m not a heathen.” Hapgood packed 
up his bottles in his case. “Glad that 
bey is out of the woods,” he said, with a 
jerk of his head toward the ceiling. 

Suddenly Joel turned deathly pale. 
“TI have lost every dollar he had in the 
world,” he said, hoarsely. 

“Well, he’s young. He can go to 
work. Don’t fret.” 

“T have lost all my wife’s money, too.” 

“See here, Rice, you are tired out. 
You have lost a lot of sleep over your 
nephew. You had better go up-stairs 
and lie down and keep quiet. I will 
give you something to—” 

Hapgood began opening his medicine- 
case, oon Joel stopped him. 








“No, I don’t want anything,” he said. 
“T’ve got some business to attend to.” 

Hapgood eyed him sharply. “All 
right, but don’t overdo it. Go slow,” 
he advised. “Nerves and brains are 
queer things, and yours are a bit over- 
strained. Go slow, Rice.” 

Joel nodded in a queer, absent way. 
Again the doctor made a motion as if 
to open his medicine-case, but checked 
himself, repeated his advice to go slow, 
and went out. 

The next morning Joel slunk out of 
Racebridge laden with two suit-cases 
filled with samples of his antiquated 
goods. He had made up his mind to 
turn peddler, and had gotten his license. 

Poor Joel was absent for days at a 
time, and returned looking worse and 
worse. He always told Susan that he 
had been away on business. She never 
dreamed of the true state of affairs. 
Joel persisted in his hopeless venture. 
Once in a while he sold a few dollars’ 
worth, and then he would return elated, 
with mysterious hints of future success, 
which did not in the least reassure 
Susan. She had no doubt whatever 
that her poor, honest, innocent husband 
was engaged upon some perfectly legiti- 
mate venture, but she also had no 
doubt of his failure. 

After a while she got one more music 
pupil, through Doctor Hapgood. She 
never knew that the doctor himself paid 
forthe lessons. The little girl was rather 
talented, and he had taken an interest 
in her; besides, he had an enormous 
respect for Susan herself, as one of the 
fighters of the world, in an unrenowned 
battlefield. 

About the time that Joel Rice started 
out in his futile efforts to redeem his 
fortunes the Great War broke out, 
but neither he nor Susan felt much vital 
interest in it. Their tax bills, and the 
problem of their daily food forced them 
into narrow ruts of self-interest. 

_After a while, however, Joel got a 
certain comfort from attributing his 
failure to succeed, as a peddler of shop- 
worn and antiquated goods, to the war. 
Of course he only seat. vague allusions 
to it at home. 

“When that dreadful war is over we 
may make good,” he would say to 
Susan, then would add, “All the little 
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dogs go under when such a world-wide 
crisis occurs.” He had heard a man 
say that to another on a train, and 
repeated it often. 

Joel made his desultory trips for 
some months. Then came the spring, 
and his courage for anything except 
resentment had failed. 

That year the spring came upon 
Racebridge with a rush of sweet vio- 
lence. The heat, the terrible, virile 
heat of spring, attacked the world with 
a force which was overwhelming. The 
buds on the trees burst so suddenly i 
seemed as if one must hear explosions. 
The branches were clouds of crimson 
and emerald and gold, floating low 
under the brilliant blue of the sky. 
Suddenly bushes in full bloom stood out 
in dooryards, like radiant visitants. 
One expected them momentarily to 
spread their flower-wings wider and 
fly away. They did not seem real. 
Bird-calls were everywhere, and the 
air was sharply clipped by wings. All 
the brooks were in full chorus. The 
earth was vocal with the song of running 
water. 

Then came a strange, weird day. 
For, during those few days of early, 
triumphant spring, when a whole town 
sang with voices of tree-branches and 
streams, with laughter of children and 
whistles of birds, the great, rapid river, 
which bounded Racebridge on the west, 
had not broken up. It remained ice- 
locked. 

The night before the local paper had 
come out with an invitation marked by 
big headlines: 


To tHE Peopte oF RACEBRIDGE 

You are, one and all, invited to the dry- 
goods store of Joel Rice at 1 p. M., April 24th, 
for the purpose of a spring festival upon 
lines heretofore unprecedented in any com- 
munity. A wide attendance is expected, 
for great delight over the distribution of 
gifts exemplifying Scripture is predicted, 
with a certainty of fulfillment. 

People read it, and looked askance at 
one another. Many said it sounded 
crazy, but they planned to go. 

The next day was chilly. There had 
been a drop in temperature during the 
night, and a breath of northward snows 
was in the air. And on that strange 
day came the breaking up of the river. 
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The people crowded to the banks that 
morning to see the spectacle. The 
river on that day was like the rush of 
a herd of yellow-maned lions. People 
saw their heaving backs and tossing 
manes, the foam from their gaping 
mouths of flight, and heard their roar. 
The river on that day became more like a 
multiple wild beast, in a fury of raging 
flight, than anything else. The whole 
scene was magnifcent and terrible. It 
might have been one of the seven days 
of creation, from the sensation of tremen- 
dous forces let loose toward infinite 
change and progression. 

Poor Susan Rice, that morning, was 
unusually sad. She heard the roar of 
the river, like a dreadful accompani- 
ment of adverse fate to her little, in- 
significant solo of woe. Over her was a 
premonition. She said to herself that 
she felt as if something was going to 
happen, but she did not say it to Joel 
nor her little girl. 

Beyond that dull mental cowering, as 
before a blow, she felt nothing. She 
had no gleam of the brightness which 
was afterward to come into her life, 
alleviating even her terrible loss. That 
she could not see. She only cowered 
before the certainty of impending trag- 
edy. Joel had not shown her the local 
paper. She had asked for it, and he 
had made some evasive reply. 

At noon that day Joel asked her to 
go with Vivien to the store, but when 
she inquired the reason he would not 
tell her. Susan and Vivien arrived a 
little late. Susan had shrunk before 
her husband’s bidding, without knowing 
why. The store was half filled when 
they got there. Susan went close to her 
husband, who stood, looking strangely 
solemn and important, in the center of 
the floor. 

“What are you going to do, Joel?” 
she whispered. 

Joel looked at her, then suddenly, 
before them all, he bent and kissed her. 
“You poor woman!” said he. 


—_—. 
“Don’t you worry, Susan. I 
going to do what the Lord has appointed 
me to do.” 

Susan stared about her. 
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Fle had brought down the little girl's 
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canary-bird. The cage dangled over- 
head, and the little golden thing shrilled 
above the awful roar of the river. 

‘What did you bring Dicky down here 
for? Oh, Joel!” 

Susan did not ask any more questions 
after that. She lifted Vivien to a stool, 
and the child, with her shock of fair 
hair and her white face, seemed to 
focus all the light in the dim place. It 
was dim, for the clouds were heavy and 
it was. beginning to rain. 

Presently the store was filled with 
people. Some of them, after they had 
entered, made as if to retreat, but they 
stayed. 

Then Joel began to talk. His wife 
stood close to him. She even clung to 
a corner of his old coat, but she shud- 
dered so at every word that it did not 
seem possible hes she could remain 
standing. Judge Ormsbee got a chair 
and forced her to sit down, but she was 
up again in a second, as if propelled by 
a spring. 

Joel began quietly and slowly. He 
did not hesitate, but his voice was 
weak. It was at first difficult to hear 
him, on account of that and the roar of 
the river, and the singing of the canary- 
bird. 

He began in the stilted, old-fashioned 
manner of speech-makers: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have sum- 
moned you here to-day for the purpose 
of saying a few words to you. I have 
long planned to do this, but have only 
now found my mind firm enough to 
carry out my plan.” 

Then there came a pause. Joel’s wife 
fairly crouched, and one could see the 
whites of her frightened eyes as she 
stared up at her husband. 

“Two and two and three and four 
make eleven,” went on Joel. 

Everybody jumped. Then he re- 
peated it. And after that it was 
repeated once in a while like a refrain. 
Doctor Hapgood always had a theory 
that Joel had acquired the habit of 
going over that little mathematical 
statement for the purpose of steadying 
his poor, tottering brain. 

Then Joel went on. It sounded rea- 
sonable enough at first. 

“It took considerable time for me to 
realize the exact situation,” he said. 





“I was brought up to believe in the 
honesty of all men and women not 
behind prison bars. I have been honest, 
as honest as I knew how to be, accord- 
ing to my lights.” 

Then he paused and again repeated 
his little mathematical statement. Some 
of the women began to look frightened 
and turn to the door, but their 
curiosity held them. With so many 
men there they could not be exactly 
afraid, especially when a man was so 
very thin and weak and worn as Joel 
was. 

He went right on. “I never thought 
I was any better than other people. 
Now I know I am. It is a terrible 
knowledge to come to a man who loves 
God and tries to walk in His path. It 
is terrible to know yourself better than 
others because you cannot help but 
disobey Scripture. You know that you 
fail in humility, and yet what can any 
man do against facts?” 

All of a sudden he turned like a flash 
and his eyeballs gleamed red. He 
pointed to a woman standing near him. 
She was a pretty, well-dressed woman, 
the wife of a well-to-do man. She wore 
an outer garment made of a soft shade 
of gray, decorated with fur. Joel 
pointed straight at that garment, and 
the woman turned pale and shrank. 
Then he shouted, and after that there 
was no trouble about hearing him above 
the roar of the river and the pipe of the 
canary-bird. 

“Mrs. Lester Weeks,” he screamed, 
“T am here to-day to obey the precepts 
of the Holy Bible. That coat you have 
on was made of cloth at three dollars a 
ard, that you bought of me. You 
ein. never paid for it. You have 
taken my coat; now take my cloak 
also!” 

He pointed with a gesture worthy of 
a tragedy star at a roll of old cloth on 
a counter. ‘Plenty there for a cloak,” 
said he. “Take my cloak also.” 

Then he glared at her. The woman 
started to leave the store, but her 
husband elbowed his way up to her. 
“Do you mean to say you have never 
paid that cloth, Alice?” he said. 

His wife looked at him and nodded. 

“T have given you plenty of money, 
Alice,” said Weeks. “There is no 
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excuse for this. No, you can’t go. You 
stay right where you are.” 

Joel pointed next to a man. He was 
the proprietor of the Racebridge House, 
and was called rich. 

“You!” shouted Joel. “You, too! 
Take the cloak also. You bought 
table linen and sheets for your hotel 
the first year | was here. I have sent 
you bill after bill. You have never 
taken the slightest notice. There is 
some more sheeting; there is some 
table linen. Take my cloak also! Take 
my cloak also, John Woodsum!”’ 
‘Woodsum had a terrible ternper. He 
swore and made for the door, but 
Judge Ormsbee and some other men 
shut it and stood guard before it. They 
had begun to see light in darkness, arid 
they were determined that nobody 
should get out of that store scot free, 
who needed to hear the truth. 

‘Let me out, damn you all!” shouted 
Woodsum. “I'll have the law of ye!” 
“Better keep still,” advised the 
judge, in his deep voice. “Joel's got 
the right of it.” 

Well, Joel went down his list. He 
had a good many names on it, and he 
did not spare one. ‘The goods for 
which they owed him were specified, 
and they were ordered to take his 
cloak also. Now and then he stopped 
and reeled off his little mathematical 
formula, then he was off again. 

Some of the women cried, some looked 
mad, and some frightened. The men 
appeared mortally ashamed. 

At last Joel’s list was finished. ‘‘God 
help and pity a poor man,” he cried, 
and his voice was something dreadful, 
and yet at the same time it trembled, 
as if he were spent and about at the end 
of his strength. “‘God help and pity a 
poor man who came here thinking he 
was going to realize the hope of his 
lifetime, who trusted every one to be 
as honest as he was. All my money 
has gone, the seven hundred and fifty 
dollars my wife had left her is gone, 
and her nephew’s money is gone. You 
have made me a thief, you people 
whom I came among so happy and 
trusting. You made me rob my own 


flesh and blood. You made me a thief, 
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as you are thieves! Oh, my God! 
How beautiful 1 thought the whole 
world was when I came here! You 
have spoiled God’s world for me! You 
have made me see the wickedness of 
my own kind! You have done me the 
worst wrong that human beings can do 
one another. You have made me know 
myself better than other men, so I 
shall be set among those who are not 
elect at the Judgment Day. How can 
I say, after living here these years and 
finding you out, that I am unworthy 
and you are worthy, and not lie to 
God himself? You have robbed me of 
my coat; I have given you my cloak 
also!” 

Then he fell. Doctor Hapgood, who 
had been gradually edging nearer, 
caught him. He worked over him 
until he .had regained consciousness, 
and, the people having slunk away, 
walked home with his poor trembling 
wife and his little girl, who cried aloud 
for sheer fright as she went along. 

Nobody ever saw Joel alive again. 
There was good evidence that he had 
stolen out while Susan was trying to 
quiet the poor, nervous child, and had 
thrown himself into the death-drive of 
the river. His body was never found, 
but a man had seen something drifting 
past. 

Afterward the debts were paid in 
like a stream of gold. Soon Susan had 
enough in the bank, with the now cer- 
tain proceeds of her music class, to 
keep her and the child in comfort. She 
settled down into that peace of negation 
which sometimes comes, like a dew of 
blessing, after a tragedy. 

Doctor Hapgood auctioned off the 
forlorn stock of the store. People bid 
against one another as if they were 
fighting for the acquisition of rare 
bargains. They were a mean people, 
the people of Racebridge, but in the 
end their own meanness shocked them 
into a sense of it, and they were at that 
auction of the man whom they had all 
wronged, a grand people, with hearts of 
love and fire. There was a breaking 
up of human meanness and dishonesty 
greater than the breaking up of the ice 
in the great river. 
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Department 
So} > aye F familiar substances ice 
is one of the most com- 
i) monplace. Its origin, 
aie too, is simple, and, like 
J) the water from which 
V Seow mere4 it forms, the structure of 
cS SALAS G5 ice is transparent, and 
apparently incapable of concealing any 
qualities that might merit extended 
enumeration. Yet quite the contrary is 
the case. Ice is probably possessed of 
more uncommon and puzzling charac- 
teristics than any other natural com- 
pound of so frequent occurrence. Though 
such a commonplace, ice continues to 
be a noveity for the chemist, physicist, 
and glacialist. As scientific methods 
multiply and investigational resources 
develop, the study of ice continues to 
yield surprising results. 

One of the earliest discoveries in 
modern chemistry was that water is 
made up of two parts of hydrogen to 
one part of oxygen, the familiar H,O. 
It was quite natural to assume that ice, 
its solid phase, had the same formula. 
But the properties of ice are not in 
accord with such a conclu- 
sion. Most substances on 
being cooled become denser, 
changing from their vapor 
to their liquid and then to 
their solid forms, each more 
compact than that preced- 
ing. This is not the case 
with water. Down to a 
temperature of about 39° 
F. or 4° C. water behaves 
quite normally, occupying 
less and less space as the 
cold increases. But at this 
point the limit of such de- 
crease in volume is reached. 
Lower temperatures reverse 
the process; the water once 
more begins to expand, with- 
out solidifying, until the 
cold is measured by 32° F., 
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when ice forms, with a further notable 
expansion. This increase in bulk with 
change vo the solid phase is in itself 
quite anomalous, but is perhaps less 
significant than the reversal, from de- 
crease to increase, in volume while the 
liquid form persists. Evidently 39° F. 
rather than 32° F., is the critical point 
in the evolution of liquid water into 
solid ice. Yet, except for this difference 
in density, there is no change in the 
appearance or other qualities of the water. 
What has happened? As nearly as 
physical chemists can determine, a more 
complex molecule than that of water 
first begins to form at 39° F. The pro- 
portions of hydrogen and oxygen in this 
more complex molecule are the same as 
those of water, but more units of each 
kind are required to make up an ice 
molecule, for that is what it seems to be. 
Apparently this more complex ice mole- 
cule also requires more elbow room than 
do the simpler water molecules; hence 
these are pushed slightly aside and the 
water expands. Chemically expressed, 
the proportions of hydrogen and oxygen 
in water are as two is to 
one, but the water molecule 
itself requires the union of 
four units of hydrogen to 
two of oxygen, and the ice 
molecule six of hydrogen to 
three of oxygen. In other 
words, ice molecules of a 
looser structure begin to 
form between the water 
molecules at 39° F. and 
continue to increase in num- 
ber until 32° F. is at- 
tained, at which temperature 
they so multiply as to be- 
come visible as ice, and a 
great increase in bulk results. 
Below the freezing-point 
contraction once more be- 
gins and continues as the 
temperature decreases. 

















ICE NEEDLES GROWING OUTWARD FROM 


If some obscure organic compound 
showed such unusual relations between 
its liquid and solid phases it would 
hardly be of interest to the non-technical 


reader. But since water and ice are 
concerned, the consequences are of great 
significance to every one. If water be- 
came increasingly dense to the freezing- 
point, and ice were still denser, then our 
lakes and rivers would freeze from the 
bottom up, and the fish in them would 
be forced to migrate to warmer regions 
or perish. Only because ice is peculiar 
does this not happen. On the other 
hand, water-pipes burst when excep- 
tionally cold weather solidifies and ex- 
ands their contents. Again, engineers 
in latitudes where ice forms must guard 
against a thrust of from three hundred to 
one thousand pounds to the square inch 
exerted against their dams and bridge 
piers by the expansion due to the change 
from water to the solid form of ice. 

It is quite possible that other liquids 
exhibit preliminary symptoms of change 
before their actual freezing temperature 
is attained. If they do—and science is 
unacquainted with the fact—the chief 
reason probably is fhat their freezing- 
point temperatures ‘are either far above 
or far below normal air temperatures; 
that is, temperatures in which animal 
life can exist. 


THE EDGES OF AN OPEN-WATER SURFACE 


It is not possible to indulge in much 
refinement of observation at 1530° C., 
the freezing-point of iron, for example. 
Accordingly, the fact that ice forms at 
temperatures within the limits of human 
endurance must be considered one of its 
unique qualities. This is especially in- 
teresting in connection with the geo- 
logical study of ice. Here it is classed 
as a mineral, one of a great number of 
homogeneous solids occurring in nature, 
of inorganic origin, and with a definite 
chemical composition. Ice, furthermore, 
is the only mineral that forms in vast 
quantities as the seasons change. In- 
deed, ice occurs, unmixed with other 
substances, in continuous masses, and 
in a pure state in far larger quantities 
than any other mineral. One-tenth of 
all the land surface of the earth is cov- 
ered by the ice of present-day glaciers, 
and these vary from five hundred to 
several thousand feet in thickness. Add 
to this vast bulk of glacial ice the great 
extent and mass of polar-sea ice and the 
winter ice of lakes and rivers, and it 
becomes apparent that ice on our planet 
is of an appalling immensity of volume. 

As early as 1756 Joseph Black med- 
itated over the perplexing slowness with 
which ice melts, and his cogitations led 
almost directly to the invention of the 
steam-engine. This slowness of melting, 
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plus the availability of ice (one must 
never lose sight of that), keeps foods pal- 
atable in the domestic ice-chest. Ice 
heats through slowly, but that quality 
would not serve the purpose, since the 
ice delivered at our doors is at the melt- 
ing-point temperature. It is because it 
takes eighty times more heat-energy 
to change a unit quantity of ice to 
water at the same temperature than 
it does to raise the same quantity of 
water one centigrade degree of tempera- 
ture that ice melts so slowly and is so 
efficient as a refrigerating agent. This 
requirement of energy to bring about a 
change from the solid to the liquid state 
is a property common to crystalline sub- 


stances, but only a very few others pos-- 


sess it in such high degree as ice, with 
the result that we learn to utilize its un- 
common quality and also to look for it in 
other materials, with consequent appli- 
cation to wider felds and new inventions. 

The geologists, as stated above, class 
ice among minerals. Every mineral sub- 
stance has its own peculiar cry stalline 
structure, and in this respect ice re- 
sembles quartz in that it forms in 
But a six-sided, hex- 
agonal crystal must have some form of 
termination to cap it at each end. Now 
while single crystals of quartz perfectly 
developed and showing their well-known 
pyramidal ends are common, ice crystals, 
despite the abundance of the material, 
are seldom found with perfect faces. 
Crystallographers are, therefore, as yet 
unable to decide definitely just what 
forms they would take if single indi- 
viduals had an opportunity to develop. 
The principal reason for this rare devel- 
opment of single ice crystals is that ice 
usually forms so rapidly, the solidifica- 
tion starting from so many centers at 
once, that no unit has a chance to grow 
without being crowded by its neighbors. 
Quartz crystals, on the other hand, have 
in many cases probably required un- 
counted hundreds of years to grow 
slowly into perfect units. The fact that 
the few ice crystals with definitely 
formed faces that have come under ob- 
servation were found in caves in moun- 
tain districts, where temperatures were 
uniformly below the freezing-point and 
moisture was supplied very gradually 
over long periods of time, indicates that 


hexagonal prisms. 
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slow growth is an essential factor in the 
production of perfect, single crystals of 
arge size. It is the much more common, 
rapid growth, however, that produces 
the delicate, branching, plumed, and 
stellar forms that make such beautiful 
designs on frosty window-panes. Sim- 
ilarly, when a pond begins to freeze, 
long, narrow needles of ice shoot out 
from the shores, branching and _ re- 
branching until a perfect network of 
spears is formed, after which the hollows 
between fill up, until eventually a con- 
tinuous ice sheet develops. This is a 
fascinating process and one that the 
reader may well observe late some 
sunny, winter afternoon when the tem- 
perature of the air rapidly falls to below 
freezing as the shadows lengthen. 
While these long, first-formed needles 
of ice on the surface of a pond are not 
unit crystals, they have, nevertheless, a 
very definite and uniform structure with 
respect to their molecular parts. Single 
crystals, big enough to be seen do not 
form, yet all the little ice particles ar- 
range themselves in a very regular order. 
In the case of the first-formed needles 
this order is as though the hexagonal 
prisms were laid on their sides, hori- 
zontally, parallel to the water surface. 
A six-sided pencil, thought of as floating 
horizontally, and growing longer and 
longer by additions to its unsharpened 
end, will give the proper conception of 
how the ice needles are arranged and 
develop. The interesting feature of this 
process is that the additions at the end 
are in the shape of little hexagonal 
plates, each probably so thin and small 
that it could not be distinguished with 
a microscope, yet fitting perfectly in 
place. It is as though the little ice 
molecules came trooping in multitudes 
to each pencil-end and each was slapped 
immediately and properly in place by 
some master mason. In consequence of 
this mode of growth the newly formed 
ice surface is made up of a vast number 
of infinitely thin plates each, in a sense, 
standing, or better floating, on its edge. 
This structure is in itself interesting, 
but its real significance with respect to 
familiar phenomena only becomes ap- 
arent after a little closer study. It has 
pam found by experiment that the little 
plates that make up the needles do not 
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stick together so well as do the particles 
in the plates themselves. Consequently, 
if pressure is applied to their edges 

that is, perpendicular to the young ice- 
surface—the plates will slide or glide 
over one another. If the pressure is not 
too great this will in no way destroy 
either the continuity or 
the structure of the ice- 
sheet. In other words, 
the ice-sheet as a whole 
will yield without break- 
ing, because the little 
microscopic plates that 
compose it are each 
sliding a wee bit on their 
neighbor’s surface. 
Hence the phenomenon 
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in effect is what happens. But why and 
how this change in structure takes 
place, no one has yet discerned. It is 
known that pond ice of considerabie 
thickness is made up of vertically ar- 
ranged prisms. 

If the reader has been accustomed to 


WITH PRESSUAC ACTING AT RIGHT ANGLES To 
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of “‘rubber ice,” the 
delight of the venture- 
some small boy at the 
beginning of the skating 
season. [hat this slight 
movement on the part 
of each of the micro- 
scopic ice-plates is en- 
tirely capable of produc- 
ing the wave-like undu- 
lations of the “rubber 
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ice’’ can be appreciated 
by performing a little 
experiment with a book. 
Place a volume on a 
table, apply a downward pressure to its 
front cover, at the same time giving a 
thrust toward the front edges. Then, 
although each leaf will move only very 
slightly over the next one below, the 
sum of such movements will result in 
the front cover of the book being moved 
sideways by an inch or more. 

As soon, however, as an appreciable 
thickness of ice forms, the “‘ rubber ice” 
disappears and the ice-sheet becomes 
apparently hard and unyielding. Curi- 
ously enough, in the early stages of this 
firm condition the ice is perhaps more 
dangerous to venture upon than when it 
has the “rubbery” structure; for it is 
now brittle, and yet not of sufficient 
thickness to support a _ considerable 
weight at one point. The reason for the 
change is another curious ice phenome- 
non. It would seem that the ice pencils 
suddenly make up their minds to stand 
on their ends instead of lying on their 
sides as when they first formed, for that 
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thinking of ice as a brittle substance, 
and has, therefore, a lingering doubt as 
to whether the yield of the “rubber 
ice”’ is actually due to an internal gliding 
of the ice particles or plates over one 
another without breaking or perma- 
nently deforming the sheet as a whole, 
such doubt will probably be dispelled 
by a glance at the photographs of m ex- 


periments in bending ice laths and rods. 
The crudeness of these experiments 


suggests how readily they may be 
repeated. In case this is attempted, 
test the comparative yield of a rod cut 
from thick pond ice, parallel to the sur- 
face, with that of one cut parallel to the 
thickness of the ice-sheet. The latter 
ought to yield much more readily. 
For good results select a piece of per- 
fectly clear ice that has formed dur- 
ing a period of quiet cold, on a still 
water surface. Wind and currents de- 
stroy the regular orientation of the par- 
ticles. 
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Why is it that steel skates glide so 
readily over an ice surface? The struct- 
ure of the ice as detailed above does 
not explain this phenomenon. Nor does 
this mode of locomotion depend on the 
smoothness of the ice-sheet. Glass may 
be had with a very smooth surface, but 
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when it is remembered that the edge of 
a skate is only a very small fraction of 
a square inch in area, and that ice is 
seldom very much colder than the 
freezing-point (since there is usually 
water below the ice-sheet at 39° F. wait- 
ing to be cooled to the freezing-point), it 

will be appreciated 

that this explanation is 








quite reasonable. 

In any event the phe- 
nomenon of ice melting 
under pressure is a 
very delicate relation, 
as may be noted by 
again trying a little ex- 
periment—one that is 
often in progress in the 
ice-chest without pre- 
meditation. The ice 
under such conditions 
is just at the freezing- 
point, on its surface 
at least. Hence any 
weight placed on it will 
result in the melting 
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very poor stuff to skate on 
The sport of ice-skating 
depends on the fact that water expands 


on freezing; for, since ice is of greater 
bulk than water, any force that tends 
to reduce its bulk will also tend to change 
it back to water. As.the whole weight 
of the skater rests with each stroke on 
the narrow, sharp edge of his skate, it fol- 
lows that a quite large pressure is exerted 
on a very small area of the ice surface. 
The result is that the ice melts and the 
skater glides forward on a film of water 
of the width of a pencil-line, which im- 
mediately refreezes after the skate edge 
has passed. The colder the ice the 
greater must be the pressure to bring it 
to the melting-point, hence the fact that 
on very cold ice it is difficult to make 
the skates “bite.” In any event only a 
slight amount of melting takes place, 
for it requires about two thousand 
pounds of pressure to the square inch 
to reduce the melting-point by one de- 
gree centigrade. This may seem a high 
pressure to be exerted by a skater, yet 
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of an additional film 
of water. Accord- 
ingly, if a small cake 
of ice is pee on a 
large r one there will be 
melting between their faces. The extra 
water melted cannot be observed directly, 
but that it has formed can be proved by 
closing the refrigerator, after placing the 
smaller block on the larger one, and 
allowing it to remain unopened foranum- 
ber of hours. Meanwhile both cakes of 
ice will be melting slowly. But as the 
small cake melts down its pressure on 
the bottom cake will be decreased by 
loss of weight, and as a result part of the 
original film of pressure-formed water 
will refreeze, cementing the small cake 
firmly to the lower one. The same result 
is commonly observed in_ latitudes 
where glaciers discharge numbers of ice- 
bergs into the sea. Very often under 
such conditions waves wash a small berg 
on to the upper surface of a larger berg. 
Although the small berg may “land” 
in a very unstable position, it generally 
becomes firmly adherent to the larger 
ice mass because melting takes place 
between the contact faces, and refreez- 
ing of this water, as the small berg melts 
down, cements it in position. 
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This is the phenomenon of regelation. 
It is often experimentally demonstrated 
by passing a fine-wire loop, to W hich a 
weight is suspended, over a bar of ice 
supported ate ach end. Unde r such con- 
ditions, if the weight is sufficiently heavy 
and the cold not too great, the wire will 
slowly cut through the ice-bar without 
leaving a groove behind. The ice under 
the wire melts under pressure. The 
latent heat for this melting is supplied 
partly by the adjacent ice, hence the 
water that forms and flows to a position 
above the wire is immediately refrozen 
because the ice area just above the wire 
is actually colder than the general mass. 
This regelation phe nomenon, of me Iting 
under pressure and refreezing on release 
of pressure, also makes it possib le to 
fashion perfect snowballs from relatively 
warm, moist snow, and explains as 
well the sorry result when dry, cold 
snow is tried. Regelation was also for- 
merly much applied in explaining the 
flow of glaciers, but that phenomenon 
seems to depend primarily on another 
set of circumstances. 

The structure of glacier ice is quite 
unlike that of pond ice. Instead of 
being made up of bundles of prisms, 
glacier ice is composed of nodules, com- 
monly called glacier grains or granules. 
In internal structure a glacier grain does 
not differ from a prism of pond ice; th 
difference between the two kinds of 
masses is wholly in the external shape 
and arrangement of the units of the 
aggregate—that is, of the grains in 
glaciers and of the prism bundles in 
pond ice. The differences in shape and 
arrangement of the glacier grains and 
the prisms of the pond ice result from 
their wholly unlike conditions of forma- 
tion. Originally each glacier grain was 
probably a snowflake. Snowflakes, when 
symmetrically developed, exhibit very 
clearly the hexagonal crystallization of 
ice in their beautiful, six-pointed, star 
forms. Probably but few of the snow- 
Hakes that fall in the supply areas of 
glaciers are large and perfect; more 
commonly such snowflakes are small, 
icy plates, because the low air tempera- 
tures that usually prevail on the moun- 
tain highlands and other glacier gath- 
ering-grounds favor the development 
of this more compact type. Formerly 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 802.—71 
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it was thought that the snowflakes 
changed to ice gr ains (thus giving rise 
to the granular névé-helds of the upper 
ends of glaciers) by alternate melting 
and freezing with change of temperature 
from sunny days to clear, cold nights, 
just as a snow crust commonly forms 
on even a midwinter fall of snow. But 
later investigations, particularly in polar 
latitudes, have made it clear that this 
process is hardly adequate. In the cen- 
ter of Greenland, for example, there is 
never enough melting, even in the 
warmest summer weather, to produce 
any appreciable change of this kind. 
(he change from snow to ice seems 
rather to be one of molecular transfer- 
ence, without melting. The snowflakes 
draw in their horns, so to speak, and 
become irregular ice pellets. Then, as 
these pellets are crowded together by 
the compaction due to the weight of 
succeeding falls of snow, those originally 
larger consume their smaller neighbors. 
This is because the surface of the large 
pellets is not so sharply curved as that 
of the smaller pellets; the larger ones, 
therefore, offer a more stable resting- 
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place for the molecules at the points of 
contact between the grains. Exactly the 
same process is operative when soft, 
flaky snow, in cold weather, shortly de- 
velops a crusty, granular consistency. 
Apparently this process of granule 
growth continues without interruption 
down to the very ends of glaciers, for in 
the bottom ice of the melting fronts of 
glaciers the ice grains have been noted 
to attain the size of a man’s fist, and in 
any one glacier are practically all of 
a size, few or no small grains remaining 
to suggest the originally small nuclei 
from which they started. 

It follows, from this description of the 
formation of the glacier granules, that 
their arrangement must also be different 
from that of the vertical prisms com- 
prising pond ice. Glacier grains are 
packed together in an irregular aggre- 
gate, much like the mineral grains in a 
granite rock. Further, the pond-ice 
prisms are all oriented similarly with 
respect to their crystal structure, while 
the crystal directions of the glacier 
granules are turned at any angle. Still 
another point of difference is that each 
glacier grain is a unit crystal, distorted 


and irregular in shape, to be sure, but 
yet a unit, whereas the pond-ice prisms 


are more commonly 
grown bundles. 

Here it may occur to the reader to 
ask why the single glacier grains be- 


complexly inter- 
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come outlined like those in the iliustra- 
tion. That unspoken question will serve 
to introduce what is perhaps the most 
fascinating phenomenon in the natu- 
ral history of ice and one that has been 
only recently appreciated in the scien- 
tific world. 

When a fragment of glacier ice that 
has been melting in the sun for some 
time is struck a sharp blow with a ham- 
mer, it crumbles into a heap of irregular 
ice grains. At the surface, the lower, 
melting ends of glaciers are dry and 
crumbly. Water accumulates in the 
hollows of shallow crevasses in contact 
with the firm, blue ice of the interior of 
a glacier, but not on the disintegrating 
surface. These phenomena indicate that 
the ice at the contact planes between 
the granules melts more rapidly than 
the body of the grains. A colored solu- 
tion poured over a mass of glacier ice 
melting in the sun percolates through 
it, outlining each grain for some dis- 
tance into the interior. The whited 
surface of melting glaciers is due to the 
fact that light penetrating the trans- 
parent ice is reflected back from the 
surfaces between the grains, giving the 
same translucent effect that is seen in 
a heap of salt or sugar grains, and is 
due to the same cause. While the 
crumbling of ice into separate grains‘on 
exposure to the sun’s rays is most con- 
spicuous in glacier ice, it is not peculiar 
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to that alone. Pond ice exhibits the 
same phenomenon. In those latitudes 
of the United States where ice forms in 
winter every one is familiar with the 
danger of venturing out on the “rotten” 
ice of early spring. The ice may be a 
foot or more thick and apparently sound, 
yet the weight of a man stepping on it 
will suffice to push his foot straight 
through it. In places where there is a 
current, the ice, after developing this 
“rotten” condition, very shortly breaks 
up into large cakes, and these then float 
down-stream, where they are commonly 
shattered by being washed against a 
rock or bumped on the bottom. When 
this happens the ice-cake falls into a 
multitude of loose acicular rods, or 
“candles,” as this phenomenon is called 
in Canada. In other words, pond ice, 
just like glacier ice, melts much more 
rapidly in the planes between the ver- 
tical crystal bundles than does the ice 
as a mass. Hence the entire thickness 
of the sheet is rapidly weakened when 
the warm rays of the spring sun become 
effective, with the result that the sheet 
breaks up into cakes and the cakes into 
spicules before the ice completely melts. 

By subjecting ice to laboratory con- 
trol it is possible to watch this process 
more closely. A piece of ice from the 


Illecillewaet Glacier, Canada, allowed 
to melt and evaporate slowly at air 
temperatures hovering about the freez- 
ing-point, showed little grooves outlin- 
ing each of the glacier grains of which 
it was composed. The same thing can 
often be observed in the domestic re- 
frigerator where artificial ice is used. 
Such ice is made up of long ice prisms 
that extend radially from the center of 
the cake to its sides and ends. When 
the ice-chamber has been kept closed 
for a number of hours and the ice has 
been melting slowly at a uniformly low 
temperature, each little prism will be 
found to have its cross section outlined 
on the ice surface by these small 
grooves. Perhaps, too, the reader may 
have noted how such ice, when broken 
into small pieces by means of a sharp- 
pointed ice-pick, commonly breaks up 
into long, sharp-angled, prismatic pieces. 
As the ice under such conditions of 
melting is not subjected to radiant light 
and heat, the more rapid melting in the 
grooves between the crystals does not 
extend to any depth, hence the ice does 
not disintegrate completely as it does 
in nature. 

Why does ice melt more rapidly at 
the contact of the crystal faces than at 
their centers? It would seem that there 
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must be different kinds of material in 
the two places, yet the fresh, clear ice 
gives no indication of any variation in 
the whole mass. Nevertheless, a differ- 
ence in the material is quite certainly 
the explanation. 


All natural ice (and even artificial ice, 


as indicated by the differential melting 


in the refrigerator) contains mineral im- 
purities. Chief among these, at any rate 
with regard to its general distribution 
in nature, is sodium chloride , or common 
salt. This substance is caught up by the 
winds from the surface of the ocean in 
fine spray particles and whirled far 
inland. It is derived, similarly, in fine 
dust from salty desert basins of the 
interior lands and carried to remote 
points. Thus both snow and rainfall 
carry with them quite appreciable 
amounts of sodium chloride. In Italy 
near the salty Mediterranean it has been 
found that as much as thirty-seven 
pounds of salt are brought to each acre 
of land annually by wind and rain; 
in England the amount has averaged 
thirty-six pounds annually per acre for 
twenty-six years. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that over all the 
world the regions of notable mountain 
glaciation are very favorably situated 
for receiving an extra-large supply of 
wind-borne salt from either the ocean 
or salt deserts. 

Granting the presence of small per- 
centages of sodium chloride in normal 
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precipitation, whether this be rain or 
snow, how can the incorporation of this 
in ice bring about the differential melting 
described in the above paragraphs? In 
the first place, because the process of 
crystallization of any chemical com- 
pound tends to exclude all matter not 
of its own kind. Hence, as the ice 
prisms of the pond and artificial ice de- 
velop they automatically and continu- 
ally extrude all the dissolved salt mole- 
cules from their mass. Of necessity 
these must then be concentrated in 
minute films between the prisms; in 
other words, along the contact planes of 
their crystal faces. Similarly, in glaciers, 
as the small ice pellets of the upper 
snow-fheld grow progressively to the rel- 
atively gigantic dimensions eventually 
attained by the glacier grains, the salt 
content is always being rejected by the 
growing ice nodules. As these are single 
crystals of pure ice, it follows that the 
relative volume of the salt film around 
the glacier granules is great, for as the 
pellets grow larger in size and fewer in 
number the surface area of the crystals 
is necessarily decreased; accordingly, the 
film is thicker about each. This explains 
why glacier ice, melting in air, disinte- 
grates so much more completely and 
conspicuously than does pond ice. 

It is, well known that a solution of salt 
and water is more difficult to freeze than 
pure water; correspondingly, when 
frozen, it melts at a lower temperature 
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than pure ice. This simple relation suf- 
hices quite adequately to explain the 
differential melting of the ice masses, 
but the intricacies of the process, when 
appreciated, lend themselves to an un- 
derstanding of the flow of ice under 
pressure—that is, the problem of glacier 
motion—and also to the elucidation of a 
very beautiful phenomenon that devel- 
ops when icebergs melt in sea-water. 

If a weak solution, less than 23.6 
per cent. by weight, of salt in water is 
cooled pre gressively to temperatures be- 
low the freezing-point of water, a tem- 
perature will be reached when the weter 
will begin to crystallize out as ice, the 
residual liquid becoming more and more 
saline. On the other hand, if the solu- 
tion originally contains more than 23.6 
per cent. of salt that substance will be 
the first to crystallize out and the resid- 
ual solution will become less and less 
dense. The temperature point at which 
the water or the salt, according to the 
original density of the solution, will first 
begin to crystallize out will vary accord- 
ing to the proportions of the two sub- 
stances present, but in every case will 
be above —22° C. 
cold is attained, the solution, either by 
the crystallization of excess of water or 
of salt, will have been automatically 
brought to the proportion of 23.6 per 
cent. of water. This is known to the 
physical chemists as the eutectic ratio 
for salt and water. Once —22° C. has 
been attained, and the eutectic ratio 
established, the solution will remain at 
that temperature until all the salt and 
water have solidified, no matter how 
cold the surrounding air may be. This 
is exactly like melting ice in water; no 
matter how warm a room may be, the 
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When that degree of 
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mixture of melting ice and water re- 
mains at exactly o° C. until all the ice 
is melted. Since the solution when 
cooled to —22° C. is of the exact ratio 
23.6 parts of salt to 76.4 parts of water, 
it follows that the salt and ice deposited 
as solids at that temperature must also 
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POND ICE AFTER SUBJECTION TO HEAVY 
PRESSURE AT LOW TEMPERATURE IN A 
METAL CYLINDER 


be in the same proportion. It must not 
be thought that the salt and ice under 
those conditions form at opposite sides 
of the vessel holding the solution. On 
the contrary, they are so intimately 
mixed that the early experimenters 
thought they had a definite chemica! 
compound, and called it “cryohydrate. 
It is, however, only a mechanical mix- 
ture of salt grains and ice grains in the 
eutectic proportions. 

Now consider what happens as the 
glacier grains form from the small ice 
pellets of the névé-fhelds and grow, as 
they move, to the huge nodules at the 
glacier ends. In the snow-feld regions 
the temperatures are relatively low; 
—22° C. is probably not uncommon. 
Hence the salt content of the snow must 
exist as a microscopically minute film of 
solid eutectic mixture around each tiny 
grain. As the grains, however, grow 
larger and are buried, ever more deeply, 
into the glacial mass by the succeeding 
falls of snow, two things happen. First, 
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the eutectic film grows thicker because 
the surface area of the grains is decreas- 
ing; second, the temperature is being 
raised, partly by pressure, and partly 
because of the fact that everywhere at a 
short distance below the surface of the 
earth the temperature tends to remain 
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uniformly 


at the average air tempera- 
ture of the year for the whole year. 
Since not even the polar regions have 
average yearly temperatures at or below 
—22° C., it follows that the ice grains 
in glaciers must shortly be buried to 
depths where the average temperature 
is above —22° C. In that case the salt 
and water content of the mass can no 
longer remain of the eutectic concen- 
tration in solid films around the grains. 
Since water in excess is available from 
the ice grains, a minute film of liquid 
salt solution must form around the 
grains just as soon as the temperature 
rises ever so slightly above —22° C. 
That brings up directly the question, 
what is the temperature of the interior 
of a gl: icier, a question that has bothered 
scientists to such an extent that quite 
a sum of money was spent in boring 
holes in one of the glaciers of the Alps. 
It was found that below the immediate 


surface layers and down to depths of 
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over three hundred feet the ice had 
throughout the temperature determined 
by its pressure melting-point for any 
given depth. It will be remembered 
that since water expands on freezing 
into ice, pressure, which tends to reduce 
its bulk, must lower its melting-point. 
At three hundred feet depth the pressure 
of the overlying ice column amounts to 
about one hundred and twenty pounds 
to the square inch, enough to reduce 
the melting - point about eight - hun- 
dredths of a degree Centigrade. This is 
not very much, to be sure, yet unless 
the temperature of the ice were that 
much below the atmospheric-pressure 
freezing-point, it could not exist as ice. 
How the ice of the body of the glacier 
comes to attain this equilibrium tem- 
perature, and what part the formation 
of the liquid salt solution around the 
grains may play in maintaining such 
an equilibrium, by virtue of the heat 
that must be supplied to overcome the 
latent heat of ice in producing such a 
hlm, is a complicated matter too long 
to be brought in here. In _ passing, 
though, it should be noted that it is a 
curious fact that the interior ice should 
have just this equilibrium temperature, 
another one of the many surprises 
packed away in that innocent-looking 
substance, ice. 

It follows from the fact that the tem- 
perature of the glacier ice is so near the 
atmospheric freezing-point of pure water 
that the ice grains must be surrounded 
by a film of salt solution of considerable 
volume. While such a film is possibly 
not even thick enough to be visible, it 
must nevertheless play a very important 
role in the mechanics of glacier motion. 
Concisely, its existence means that a 
glacier is composed essentially of an 
aggregate of irregular ice nuggets each 
lubricated by a film of salt solution. It 
has been calculated by an eminent 
glacialist that if the average motion of 
the average glacier granule, relative to 
its neighbor, is only one ten-thousandth 
of its own diameter per day, such move- 
ment will suffice to account for a move- 
ment of three feet per day in a glacier 
six miles long. In a glacier of that size 
the average diameter of the largest 
glacier grains would probably be not 
over one-half inch, hence it will be ap- 
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preciated that the daily motion of each 
eranule needs be exceedingly slight. 
From this it can be understood how 
much the presence of even a microscopic 
film of lubricating salt solution will facili- 
tate the movement of the ice. Hence 
we get the concept that the flow of 
glaciers is different only in degree of 
liquidity from the flow of a stiff, cement- 
concrete mixture, an idea certainly about 
as far removed from plausible precon- 
ceptions of this process that have been 
entertained as anything that could be 
imagined. 

That the development of glacier gran- 
ules is dependent on pressure, and that 
the presence of the salt-solution film 
facilitates the flow of ice, has found 
large measure of confirmation in labora- 
tory experiments. Pond ice, incased in 
a strong copper cylinder and subjected 
to continuous heavy pressure for a num- 
ber of hours, without internal movement 
of the material, and at temperatures a 
number of degrees below the freezing- 
point (but not below the eutectic point), 
developed large crystal units from an 
originally fine-grained ice, and the out- 
lines of these large crystals were made 
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visible by the characteristic grooves on 
slow melting, as is shown by the illus- 
tration. When ice fragments were 
put into a strong steel cylinder, with 
a lateral orifice near the closed bot- 
tom, and great pressure applied un- 
der conditions of temperature similar to 
the preceding experiment, the ice flowed 
steadily and uniformly from the side 
opening to the extent of sixteen inches 
in about forty hours. It should be re- 
membered that the cylinder was packed 
with ice fragments, but the ice rod that 
emerged was clear, continuous, and un- 
fissured for all its length. This demon- 
strates quite clearly that ice actually 
flows and that it does not slide or shear, 
as some have thought. 

It has been assumed in the preceding 
paragraphs that since salt is present in 
atmospheric moisture and that as_its 
presence in ice would explain the differ- 
ential melting between crystals, it must 
be responsible for the phenomenon. In 


Switzerland devotees of the sport of 


curling have developed a practice which, 
though probably done unwitting of the 
scientific principles involved, in its pur- 
pose and methods quite significantly 
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confirms such an assumption. In order 
to secure ice of the firmest quality the 
rink used in the play is flooded slightly, 
allowed to freeze, swept, a nd this process 
repeated until the requisite thickness of 
ice is built up of successive thin sheets. 
It appears that each freezing results in 
the more or less complete extrusion of 
the salt content of the water to the sur- 
face, whence it is removed by sweeping. 
Repeated sweepings are, moreover, a 
feature of the game, so that as time goes 
on the utdeiine ice probably becomes 
more and more pure, consequently does 
not disintegrate nearly so readily as 
ordinary ice at the time of a thaw. 
Further confirmation of the part that 
salt plays in ice formation is afforded 
by the conditions under which a pe- 
culiarly beautiful surface develops on 
icebergs melting under the surface of tlie 
sea. A general view of such a surface is 
shown in the illustration as it ap- 
peared on a berg that had been strand- 
ed at low tide on the coast of an 
Alaskan ford. These bergs have been 
aptly called “hammered silver” bergs. 
When sunlight shines on a berg of this 
kind the effects of reflection and re- 
fraction, result in a great variety of 
colors, in which beautiful shades of 
blue and green predominate. The con- 
cavities are the result of the more rapid 
melting of the centers of the crystals of 
ice in sea-water, just the opposite of 
what occurs when glacial ice melts in the 
air. Why this difference? The sea- 
water where numbers of bergs are afloat 
is kept at essentially the freezing-point, 
hence the conditions would seem favor- 
able for the development of the grooves 
between the crystals. Instead of that 
hollows form in the crystal centers. 
The best explanation is an application 
of what is called “the theory of the 
common ion” by the physical chemists. 
It amounts to this: If a substance con- 
taining some element or chemical com- 
bination of elements (called an_ ion) 
capable of carrying a charge of either 
positive or negative electricity is put in 
a solvent that also contains the same 
ion, it will not dissolve so readily as it 
will in a solvent essentially similar ex- 
cept that it does not contain the same 
ions. Sea-water is salt because it has 
sodium chloride in solution, and both 
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sodium and chlorine are ionic elements. 
Hence if the interstitial films between 
the glacier granules contain sodium chlo- 
ride, applying the theory of the common 
ion, those areas or lines in the ice should 
melt or dissolve more slowly in sea-water 
than the centers of the crystals, which 
are free of sodium and chlorine, and that 
seems to be what actually happens. 
Here, then, is a natural illustration 


of an abstruse principle that is hardly 
laborato- 


known outside the chemists’ 
ries. 

The use of a mixture of ice and salt, 
as in an ice-cream freezer, to induce 
temperatures much lower than the freez- 
ing-point of water, very nicely demon- 
strates in a familiar way several of the 
relations just discussed. The ice used 
is at the freezing-point temperature. 
If it were allowed to melt slowly and a 
sufficient quantity were supplied, it 
would in melting, reduce the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding containers and 
their contents also to the freezing-point 
of ice, because the eighty units of heat 
required to change ice to water at the 
same temperature would need to be sup- 
plied from the air or neighboring objects. 
But this temperature would not be low 
enough to freeze the ice-cream mixture 
and the cooling would be a very slow 
process. When, however, salt is added 
to the ice, the latter melts very rapidly 
because the ice and salt cannot exist 
together as solids above —22° C., the 
eutectic point. Accordingly, the tem- 
perature of the mixture falls to below the 
freezing-point. The change from the 
solid to the liquid state of ice requires, 
in this case also, the supplying of eighty 
units of heat for each unit of ice melted. 
But the melting of the ice in contact 
with the salt takes place much more 
rapidly than when ice is melting alone. 
Further, the difference in temperature 
between the ice-salt solution, on the one 
hand, and that of the air and the ice- 
cream mixture, on the other, is much 
greater; for, while ice melts at 0° C., the 
ice-salt combination may cause a drop 
in temperature to — 22° C. Hence there 
is a very rapid flow of heat from the 
surrounding materials into the ice-salt 
mixture. As a result of this withdrawal 
of heat the temperature of the ice-cream 
mixture falls and it becomes frozen. 
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as you and I 

J learned i in our nurseries 
of Jack the Giant-Killer 
and Snow White, so lit- 
tle Janie Corton, in the 
Corton drawing-room, 

4 heard cf Letty Loomis, 
her retentive little memory gathering up 
and preserving every word her elders 
dropped about her. Some things, of 
course, she did not understand, and 
others failed to interest her, but all of 
them her memory kept—the bad, daring 
things Letty Loomis ptt the bad, dar- 
ing things she did; the men who went 
mad about the tripping, twittering little 
thing. Then there was the husband of 
Letty Loomis. Janie had never seen 
him, save through the words of her el- 
ders, but always she held the image of 
him in her mind—silent, dignified, un- 
prote sting. 

But the things they said about the 
child Timmy fascinated her most. 
Though no older than herself, he went 
away to school like a big boy. 

“To get him out of the way,” said 
Cousin Camilla in the Corton drawing- 
room one afternoon. “Do you know 
that half the time she doesn’t even let 
him come home for vacation, though his 
father adores him!” 

In the lack of other child companion- 
ship her mind dwelt much upon little 
Timmy Loomis. 

You see, Janie Corton at ten was an 
in-between child. Her mother had mar- 
ried long before her sisters, so that all 
the little cousins Janie was to have 
came very much later. This made these 
afternoon teas at the Corton home very 
difficult for the child. 

Afternoon tea as a daily function 
flourished there as it might have done 
on its native heath in England or upon 
the Continent. In her early widowhood 
Janie’s mother had formed the habit of 
not going out, and her kinswomen had 
formed the habit of dropping in to report 
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to her the outside world. Without fail 
some one always dropped into the big, 
high-ceilinged drawing-room for tea, 
usually one or more of those vivacious, 
charming kinswomen, too old to be com- 
panions for Janie, too young to have 
children her age. 

Janie sat there in her little rocking- 
chair with her glass of milk and her sand- 
tart (never a crumb of cake or a drop 
of milk falling upon her beautifully 
laundered, fresh, plaid gingham dress; 
never a hair out of place on her irre- 
proachable little head!), and she listened 
as hard as her two ears could listen. 

They were almost always talking 
about Letty Loomis. 

“My dear,” some charmingly viva- 
cious cousin would say to Janie’s mother 
and the other listening women, “it was 
the indecentest dress I have ever seen! 
I have ever, ever seen! Just a fraction 
of an inch lower! And Catherington, 
you know, he’s drunk about her. She 
was coaxing him for something, I don’t 
know what. I couldn’t hear. No one 
could hear. You know the way she 
talks to a man, in her soft, twittering 
way.” 

“It is disgusting,” said Janie’s mother. 
“She really shouldn’t be invited any- 
where, a woman talked about as much 
as she.” 

“But she is talked about on three 
continents,” interposed young Aunt 
Marietta. “That makes the difference.” 

The vivacious cousin continued: “ And 
you know that little, tiny ostrich-feather 
fan of hers; you know it really isn’t a 
fan, it’s a part of her—she might as 
well have been patting his face with her 
hand instead of the fan.” 

Then, of course, some one remem- 
bered Janie; they always did, reminding 
one another by the merest turn of an 
eyelash. 

“*Janie,” said her mother, 


ee 


will you 
go up to the secretary in my room, and 
look through the letters in the upper 
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drawer on the left-hand side, and find 


the one post-marked Roanoke? I want 
to show it to Cousin Camilla.” 

That excellent child rose promptly, 
carefully deposited her glass of milk 
and her half-consumed sand-tart upon 
a little taboret, and started from the 
room. But on the threshold a rebellion 
seized her; she turned and faced them, 
a bright spot of color flushing each cheek. 

“You want to talk some more about 
Letty Loomis,” she indicted them, “‘and 
you don’t want me to hear.” A grieved 
note choked her little voice. “I'll go, 
hut I wanted to hear about Letty 
‘oomis; I wanted to hear about her, 
too.” 

After that they tried to be very care- 
ful, but she heard more than they 
thought, her very eagerness gifting her 
ears with a new acuteness. Sometimes 
the very good are like that. Janie 
Corton spent an irreproachable child- 
hood, but she loved to hear of the 
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naughtiness of others. She was a child 
who never took two pieces of candy 
when she was told to take one, and who 
neatly folded every garment as she took 
it off at night. But she loved to hear 
of little girls who tore pages from their 
spellers and stole marmalade from out 
ie pantry cupboard. She managed to 
hear, and was greatly thrilled about 
Letty Loomis and the child Timmy’s 
prayers. 

Said Cousin Camilla one afternoon: 
“She teaches Timmy his prayers! Did 
you ever? Maybe she thinks it cute. | 
don’t know. She was telling about it at 
the Davises’ dinner last night.” 

Janie’s mother interrupted. “Nice 
people oughtn’t to ask her out to din- 
ner.” 

“T can’t help it, my dear,” said Ceusin 
Camilla; “they do. She was telling 
about Timmy’s prayers at the Davises’ 
dinner, and she said to the bishop: 
*You’ve got to help me out on this. I 
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get all mixed up. Does it go like this: 
Give us this day our daily bread; if I 
should die before I wake, I pray the Lord 
my soul to take?’ She acted awfully ear- 
nest and as if she had a personal 
grievance against the bishop because he 
said it didn’t belong in that prayer at 
all. And then she said, ‘If it doesn’t 
come in there, where does it come in?’ 
You know, you couldn’t help but laugh; 
even the bishop laughed.” 

Janie’s mother thought it was :lreadful 
to laugh. And then she rem:-mbered 
Janie, and asked quickly if anybody in 
the family had grandmother’s receipt 
for hard gingerbread. 

Janie was peculiarly thrilled by Tim- 
my’s mixed-up prayers, and would have 
made further inquiries had not her 
elders always been so difficult when she 
mentioned Letty. 

Then McGriffith came, bringing with 
him magic and enchantment to the 
hours of the afternoon tea. McGrifiith 
was a grown-up cousin who had been 
studying at Heidelberg, a truly wonder- 
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ful person, but one who seemed glad to 
sit on the davenport with Janie, and, 
with a parchesi-board between them, 
olay by the hour with her—playing 
om too, and not just letting her win 
because she was little. Janie loved him 
more than any one else in the world. 
And next to him she loved his mare, 
Bianca. Nearly always he came rid- 
ing her, and Janie was allowed to feed her 
sugar, and apples carefully halved so 
that Bianca might not absent-mindedly 
swallow one whole and choke. 

How different were those afternoon 
teas when wonderful Cousin McGrithth 
came! Indeed, such good friends they 
became that one day she ventured to 
inquire of him: 

“Did Letty Loomis ever get the 
prayers right?” 

McGrifhth gave a gasping glance from 
one to another of the older relatives. 
“What does this baby know of Letty 
Loomis?” he demanded. 

“A great deal,” said the precocious 
baby. 





MR. GRIFFITH CAME, BRINGING WITH HIM MAGIC AND ENCHANTMENT 
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Then, because McGriffith was a cousin 
and almost the only available male 
relative, they told him all about it, even 
about the day when she was sent to 
look for a letter in the secretary up- 
stairs. 

McGriffith was grave. “I don’t like 
this at all,” he said. “It would be far 
better to talk frankly to her about it 
than to let her overhear scraps and to 
have all this air of mystery.” 

“All right,” they said to McGriffith; 
“vou tell her.” 

It was harder than McGriffith antici- 
pated. They were left alone together 
in the big drawing-room, the tall, slender 
Heidelberg student, and the good little 
girl with the wondering eyes. McGrif- 
hth had run up against queer things 
during his years on the Continent, but 
he had never found anything as hard as 
this. 

The little girl in the beautifully laun- 
dered gingham, and with the wonder- 
fully smooth hair, sat and waited. 

McGrifith, clearing his throat, began 
with difficulty. “You see,” he said, 
“Mrs. Loomis is a flirt.” 

“Oh, I know,” said the informed 
child, easily. “She flirts with Mr. 
Catherington and every one.” 

A little nonplussed, McGrifith made 
another start: “It is very wrong, you 
know, for a married lady to take presents 
from other gentlemen; and she shouldn’t 
go out places without her husband.” 

Little Janie Corton was not in the 
least interested in this. She interrupted 
him. ‘“‘ There are some questions | want 
to ask,”’ she declared. 

“Very well,” said McGrifith, though 
he stirred uneasily, “ask your ques- 
tions.” 

“When she touches your face with 
her ostrich-feather fan, do you know it 
is her fan, or do you think it is her hand, 
the way Cousin Camilla said?” 

“She does not touch my face,” said 
McGriffith, a bit testily, “and so I do 
not know.” 

Janie announced her second question. 
**Did the little boy ever get his prayers 
straightened out?”’ she asked, earnestly. 

Again McGriffith must confess that 
he did not know. 

“His mother got them all mixed up 
for him,” regretfully sighed that excel- 
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lent child, “but I could have told him 
which belonged to the Lord’s Prayer and 
which to Now I lay me, and I could have 
taught them both to him.” 

“No doubt you could, no doubt you 
could,” McGriffith assured her; “and 
now let’s go out and give that bad girl 
Bianca some sugar.” 

He seemed very glad to end the inter- 
view and they never discussed Letty 
Loomis again. In fact, she saw very 
little of McGriffith after that. He came 
to the house less and less frequently, and 
the Corton afternoon teas without par- 
chesi or McGriffith or Bianca resumed 
for Janie their former dreariness. 

Then one day she caught something 
young Aunt Marietta said to her mother 
about Letty Locmis and McGriffith- 
about neither of them dancing during the 
entire evening, not even with each 
other, but sitting together all that time 
out on the veranda. Immediately, but 
vaguely, the child connected Letty 
Loomis with McGriffith’s absence from 
the drawing-room and hated her accord- 
ingly. 

Another day Cousin Camilla said: 
“What can one do about it? He won't 
stop to listen to a word we say. She’s 
turned his brain! She’s made him mad!” 

Later Janie heard that McGriffith 
had given Letty Loomis the mare 
Bianca. It fanned her flaming hate for 
that evil woman. How could she know 
so well the things one loved and then 
take them all away! 

They thought she had not heard a 
word of the talk when Letty Loomis was 
thrown from Bianca and had the mare 
shot—Bianca, who had never been 
touched by a whip and whom she and 
McGriffith had loved so dearly. 

It was very soon after that that 
McGrifith came for the last time to the 
Corton house. Janie, looking out of her 
nursery window that afternoon, saw him 
coming—on foot now. He looked very 
white and sad, and she thought he must 
be grieving for Bianca. With a child’s 
embarrassment before grief, it took her 
a long time to find courage to go down- 
stairs, and when she did go down, the 
drawing-room door was closed and she 
heard her mother’s voice, very stern and 
reproachful. 

“It is an evil love,” said her mother 
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**DON’T WORRY ABOUT MEN 


“and if you were a man you would fight 
against it instead of trying to find ex- 
cuses for succumbing.” 

And then presently a sound that was 
almost like a sob from a man frightened 
her back up-stairs to her nursery. 

They thought she did not hear a word 
of what happened to McGriffth, and 
they wondered why she never inquired 
about him. They did not know that she 
had pieced out the whole story from a 
word dropped here by the servants in the 
kitchen, and another by some one in the 
drawing-room, until she had it all. Only 
she thought until she was quite a big 
girl that Letty Loomis had had him shot. 
Nearly fourteen she was when she 
learned he had shot himself and that 
they had found one of Letty Loomis’s 
yellow curls next his heart. No one 
dreamed how the child lay awake night 
after night writhing in the aching, in- 
consolable grief of childhood. And 
when, a year or two after McGrifhth’s 
end, she heard that Letty Loomis, too, 
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LIVES THEY MUST LEAD” 


had died, she prayed that Letty Loomis 
might never be allowed to set eyes on 
Bianca and 


McGriffith. 


A queer, morbid childhood; but when 
the doors of the Corton house opened at 
length to introduce Janie Corton to her 
social world it was no morbid young 
woman who stepped out of them, but a 
beautiful, charming, and perfectly nor- 
mal girl—unless you make exception to 
her Puritanical hate of sin and sinning 
women, due to her morbid chidhood. 

Men adored her almost reverently. 
She was the sort of woman a man would 
like to put in his home and then make a 
shrine of that home. There was a morn- 
ing-tub air about her, both physically 
and morally. Her soft hair was as 
smooth as the irreproachable head of 
her childhood, and the linens and organ- 
dies which had replaced the immaculate 
plaid ginghams of her early years were 
as exquisite as Janie herself. 
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From the first, men wanted to marry 
her, and I think the reason she held back 
was that even before she would have 
acknowledged it to herself, she was in 
love with Timmy Loomis. 

That was what every one was doing 
those days, falling in love with Timmy. 
He flirted with nice old ladies, paid them 
outrageous compliments, and saved all 
his risqué remarks for them; he treated 
the older girls as if they were very young, 
and the younger girls as if they were 
very old; and consequently they all 
adored him, though the older ones 
wished that his sandy hair and his blue 
eyes did not remind them so much of 
Letty Loomis. But he was Letty 
Loomis’s son; no one ever forgot that. 
She, too, had been superlatively alive; 
she, too, had been loved much and in- 
tensely. There was only this difference: 
you felt there was something clean and 
straight about the son which Letty 
Loomis had never possessed. 

But when he became involved in a 


very outrageous flirtation with the wife 
of an older man, those who loved him, 
remembering his heredity, watched un- 
easily. 

No one watched more uneasily than 


Janie. Even then, as I have said, 
she was a little in love with him, though 
she would not have admitted it even 
to herself. Moreover, there had stayed 
with her much of that zealous solicitude 
for the child Timmy and his mixed-up 
prayers. 

She and Timmy were the best 
friends in the world, playing tennis to- 
gether, riding together, dancing to- 
gether. He didn’t flirt with her the 
way he did with every other petticoated 
creature. Something about Janie’s grave- 
eyed seriousness prevented that. 

It was because of their friendship that 
Janie felt it urgently incumbent upon 
her to speak to him about this out- 
rageous flirtation with the married 
woman. It took more courage than you 
would have dreamed; it took nights of 
wakefulness in which she steeled herself 
to the resolve, and other nights of wake- 
fulness in which she reproached herself 
for the resolve allowed to melt weakly 
inte inaction. 

Finally she brought herself to it. 
Some one had given a dinner and after 
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dinner she and Timmy had gone out 
into the garden together to look at the 
stars. After swallowing hard, and then 
moistening her lips a number of times, 
she managed to deliver the warning 
which had been so long in her heart for 
Letty Loomis’s son. 

He turned and looked at her, smiling 
with a sort of tender amusement, the 
moonlight shining on his sandy hair and 
revealing te her the blue of his laughing 
eyes. He leaned ever and kissed her on 
the cheek. 

With that grim humor of hers, sprung 
out of her puritanical rectitude like a 
flower out of the desert sand, she told 
herself it was exactly the sort of kiss a 
saucy youth might give a reprimanding 
maiden aunt. 

““Y ou be a good, sweet thing,” he told 
her, “and don’t worry about men and 
the lives they must lead.” 

So that was all the good it did—all her 
nights of wakefulness, all her steeling 
herself to action, all her agony of speak- 
ing; the son of Letty Loomis only 
laughed. 

Very soon, however, her object was 
accomplished through another agent 
than herself; an opportunity came to 
him to go to Mexico on an absorbing 
semi-official commission. His zest for 
this seemed somehow automatically to 
end his flirtation; the intenser interest 
replaced the lesser one. The married 
lady returned to the bosom of her hus- 
band and was forgiven. Timmy even 
forgot to say good-by to her. But he 
came to say good-by to Janie Corton. 

The night before he started he burst 
into the Corton home in his buoyant 
way. He had gay greetings for Janie’ s 
mother and the two cousins who were in 
the big, old drawing-room with her, 
and then he stood waiting in his out- 
rageous fashion for them to withdraw 
themselves. He did not even want to 
wait until they could do it decently 
with plausible excuses for leaving. 

He had a package in his hand which 
he did not put down for an instant. 

“Too bad,” he said, happily, when 
they had finally found those excuses for 
withdrawing themselves —“‘too bad 
you've got to go. Good-by, if I don’t 
see you again.” 


“Be good,’ 


he said to one cousin. 
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“Don’t get any prettie r,”” he said to the 
other cousin; “‘you’re dangerous as it 
is.” He was tender with Janie’s mother. 
“‘Good-by, dear,”” he said, and kissed 
her on the cheek. 

He was eager to get them all out of 
the room. 

Then, when he had Janie alone, he be- 
came grave—a rare 
thing, gravity, for 
Timmy Loomis. He 
put a hand on each 
of her shoulders’ and 
stood looking down 
into her face, his 
blue eyes dark with 
their unaccustomed 
thoughtfulness. 
*You’re a good little 
girl,” he said at length, 
**an awfully good little 
girl.” Then, after a 
moment, “ My mother 
would have liked 
you.” 

That was an electric 
shock to Janie. It 
seemed to her that at 
his words the flesh of 
her shoulders went 
creepy under his 
hands. She wasthank- 
ful that he could not 
notice it. 

He drew her down 
on the davenport be- 
side him. “I am going 

to ask a terrific favor 
of you,” he told her, 
“and it’s because you 
are so sweet and good, 
as well as my best 
friend.” He fingered 
the parcel in his hand. 
“And Ill tell you one 
thing,” he said, “‘ there 
isn’t any one else I’d be willing to have 
doit forme.” Then, undoing the parcel, 
he explained, “You can’t go lugging a 
woman’s things about the world with 
you, going into blood-shedding coun- 
tries and all that.’ 

The opened parcel lay in Janie’s lap. 
The first thing in it was Letty Loomis’s 
little old ostrich fan. Involuntarily 
Janie’s fingers recoiled as she touched it; 
it was too soft, too much like something 
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alive. She was immensely grateful that 
Timmy had not seen her fingers. 

He was busy opening the catch of the 
gold miniature-case. ‘‘There!”’ he ex- 
claimed, holding it so that Janie could 
look with him at the little face within. 
There was affectionate admiration in 
his eyes and in his voice. He took 





A HAND ON EACH OF HER SHOULDERS, HE LOOKED INTO HER FACE 


Janie’s grave beauty for granted, but 
e must needs exclaim over the piquant 

prettiness of his mother. “She is pretty, 

isn’t she?” he said, enthusiastically. 

“Cute little trick,” he went on. “Never 

was anything but a little girl, was she? 
an adorable, spoiled little girl.” 

The pretty, bad little face looked up 
at them, looked brazenly into the gray, 
good eyes of Janie Corton. 

Under the glass in the other half of 
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the case was one of Letty Loomis’s yel- 
low curls. McGriffith had had just such 
another. 

“You can see,” said Timmy, “that it 
really was just as yellow as that. I 
think she used to give them for souve- 
nirs to the people who loved her. I 
remember her clipping off the tip of one 
for my father once when he was going 
on along trip. I am glad I remember a 
lot about my father and mother, for 
they both died when I was pretty much 
of an infant—along about ten or eleven 
years.” He took the ostrich fan out. of 
Janie’s hands and put it against his 
cheek. “This seems almost a part of 
her,” he said, reverently. “I can’t seem 
to remember her without it—patting 
people’s faces with it, poking me under 
the chin to make me giggle, punctuating 
her sentences with it against the face 
of any one who happened to be near— 
old Catherington and your cousin 
McGrifith, | remember. They were 
old friends of the family and were there 
a lot.” 

Thought Janie, awed, half frightened, 


“Why, he knows everything—and yet 
he knows nothing!” 

“Poor old McGrifith!” continued 
Timmy. ‘ Didn’t something awful hap- 
pen to him—kill himself or something? 
Melancholia, wasn’t it?” 

anie could not answer. 

[here was little else in the package 
save the gloves—tiny, yellowing, kid 
gloves, even yet retaining the lines of 
the sinful little hands that had worn 
them. And then there was a more or 
less faded photograph of Letty Loomis 
on Bianca. Timmy regarded this grave- 
ly; Janie could scarcely glance at it. 

“That was a bad mare,” said Timmy; 
“threw her or something. Had to shoot 
it. My father didn’t want her to have 
the mare in the first place,”’ he went on, 
“but the little scamp had her own way 
she always did. She wheedled it from 
some one—I don’t know; Catherington 
maybe. He was a great friend of the 
family. She could have wheedled the 
dome off St. Peter’s.”” Then he added, 
with adoring indulgence, ‘She ought to 
have had her little pink fingers smacked. 
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That’s what she needed.” And then he 
added further, “‘ You couldn’t think of 
any one more adorable.” 

And Janie, thinking how the child 
Timmy was kept at boarding-school by 
this adorable creature, even during vaca- 
tions, to have him out of the way, think- 
ing of McGriffith, thinking of Bianca, 
could say nothing at all. 

His farewell was at once to her and to 
those souvenirs. 

When she went to bed that night, 
Janie took them up-stairs with her. 

Every woman is ready to do hard 
things for the man she loves, but few of 
them, thank God, are asked to do any- 
thing as hard as was Janie Corton—to 
cherish the souvenirs of a Letty Loomis. 
She stuffed them into the bottom drawer 
of her chiffonnier, eager to get them 
out of her sight; but the bottom drawer 
stuck, persisted in remaining open a 
crack, as if those souvenirs were not so 
ready to be banished from the world. 
Janie Corton opened the bureau drawer 
again, and this time she pushed it 
to almost vehemently. And this time 
they were shut tightly in, not even the 
crack of a chiffonnier drawer for access 
to the world, the werld that held herself 
and Timmy. But ever after, whenever 
she was in the room, no matter what she 
was thinking, no matter what she was 
doing, she was always aware of that one 
drawer and its contents. It was the feel- 
ing you have of some one looking at you 
when your back is turned. One night 
she dreamed of them, the little ostrich 
fan and all; and McGriffith and Bianca 
were mixed up in her dreams. So vivid 
was it that all the next day she could 
not get away from the very sensation of 
feeling Bianca’s satin neck, nor the 
thought of that thin, w hite- faced Heidel- 
berg student. 

It was very soon sine that that she 
heard about Timmy. It was at the 
Country Club, and she was drinking 
iced tea on the veranda when suddenly 
her hand on her glass was paralyzed, for 
she heard Timmy Loomis’s name. Some 
one was telling how he had become 
involved in an affair with the wife of an 
important Mexican official. She was a 
woman of over thirty, mother of a half- 
dozen, fascinating in a fleshly, sensuous 
way. All the following day Janie kept 
Vo... CXNXXIV.—No. 802.—73 
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hearing about it—a rumor here and 
rumor there, a mere word here and 
mere word there, enough when taken 
together to make one’s heart break. It 
was quite obviously a much more serious 
matter than his outrageous flirtation 
here at home. That, after all, was 
nothing but a flirtation; but this was 
different; this involved the home of 
those dark-skinned, well-born Mexican 
children. 

Night after night Janie lay awake 
thinking about it. Curiously enough, 
she didn’t blame Timmy at all, nor the 
Mexican enchantress, but only Letty 
Loomis, who had been wicked enough, 
it seemed, to pass on to Timmy a little 
of herself. She thought with a helpless, 
hating bitterness of her whose corrupt 
little hands had taken away one by one 
the dear things she had loved—McGrif- 
fith, Bianca, and now Timmy. 

She had no inclination to write Timmy 
to bring him to his senses. I think by 
this time she knew she was in love with 
him, and for that reason could not do it. 
Moreover, she had a fatalistic sense that 
the son of Letty Loomis would laugh at 
her efforts as he had laughed once be- 
fore. All she could do was to listen to 
the rumors and lie awake at night and 
hate Letty Loomis. Even had she tried 
she could not have gotten him out of 
her mind, for everywhere she went they 
were talking about him. 

Said one on the Country Club veran- 
da: “Without question our blond friend 
will go and wreck that dark-haired 
ménage. But what in the world is he 
going to do with it afterward? | 
shouldn’t think she would be any good 
for Country Club dances and Christmas 
dinners and all the things one really 
does.” 

Said some one else: “He'll chuck her 
and her youngsters soon after he gets 
her. What else can he do?” 

Then the first speaker said: “Not 
Timmy Loomis. He isn’t his mother, 
you know. If once he breaks up that 
other home, he’ll stick to her—and die 
in the end of heartbreak.” 

The little ostrich fan of Letty Loomis 
and her curls and her little, yellowing 
gloves! Sometimes it seemed to Janie 
if only she could burn them all, and get 
out of the world the last vestige of Letty 
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Loomis, the evil of her, too, might be 
gone. 

The thing that put an end to all these 
dreary thoughts was the arrival of Tim- 
my himself—the amazing, incredible, 
heart-stopping arrival of Timmy. He 
simply stepped out of infinite space into 
the Corton drawing-room one night, the 
Corton’s old butler, blinking his eyes 
with amazement, standing back to let 
him pass. 

Janie, it happened, was in the draw- 
ing-room alone. She was too amazed, 
too startled, for the moment, to greet 
him. Nor did he greet her. He simply 
stood there in front of her, looking down 
at her. 

His face looked a little thinner, and 
there were lines about his mouth. From 
the first moment of his arrival Janie 
felt that he was subdued; he seemed 
no longer intoxicated with life. Life 
itself had sobered him. But, looking 
into his eyes, there was something else 
that Janie saw; she did not need to be 
told that he had come back to her— 
come back for all time and until the end 
of time. A dizzy happiness seized her. 
It seemed to stop the working of her 
brain; she couldn’t think at all, not even 
to speculate as to what had brought 
him back to her. 

Somehow they got through. formal 
greetings, and then Timmy went straight 
to the point. “Will you get me those 
things?” he said. ‘“‘You know, those 
things I gave you to keep?” 

When she brought to him those souve- 
nirs of Letty Loomis he drew her down 
on the davenport beside him as he had 
done before. As he opened the parcel 
the lines about his mouth deepened with 
intense emotion. He looked in silence 


at them, those trophies of a life of sin. 
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Then he turned to Janie. “Of course,” 
he said, “‘you know. From a letter | 
got from some one I gather that every 
one knows. The climate gets in your 
blood, makes you mad. The thing that 
brought me to. my senses was dreaming 
one night about her. Then I couldn’t 
get her out of my mind. I found myself 
thinking about her—all the time think- 
ing about her,” Timmy was saying: 
“and of that little head of curls—feeling 
her chuck me under the chin with that 
little fan. 

“You never knew this,” he went on, 
“because I never told you, how that 
little thing tried to teach me my prayers 
and got them so balled up that to this 
day | couldn’t straighten them out to 
save me.” 

For a moment he was lost in his mem- 
ories. Then he came out of them to say 
to Janie: “Thinking of her sickened 
me of the whole business—the mess, I 
mean, that I had almost gotten into— 
made me homesick for things that were 
fine and clean, especially for you. I| 
almost died to see you, Janie.” He 
stopped to drink in the sight of her with 
his eyes. “I threw up my job,” he 
continued, ‘and I got up here as soon 
as | could. I couldn’t wait to see you, 
Janie.” 

Their hands found each other. 

Then he drew her sleeve back to kiss 
the white young arm. “It’s sort of like 
this,” he breathed, “she and you and I 
together for all things straight and 
decent.” 

It was a pledge, a dedication of his life. 

But, even with the strong arms of 
the man she* loved about her, Janie 
must think of it with her grim humor— 
Letty Loomis her co-partner for right- 
eousness! 
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Provincialism 


in American Life 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 






SHEN Richard Henry 
P Dana said to his asso- 
i ciate who had _ read 
7, “Thanatopsis” to the 
re little group of editors 
of The North American 
“Phillips, you 
have been imposed upon; no one on this 
side the Atlantic is capable of writing 
such verses,” there was solid ground for 
editorial skepticism. The Review was 
only three years old. American litera- 
ture had not been born. There had 
been some prelusive notes, but “‘ Thana- 
topsis” was the first full song. The 
Review had been born of faith, not of 
sight, and when the editors heard the 
verses by the young son of a country 
doctor in a hill town in western Massa- 
chusetts they did not fail to recognize 
the unusual quality of the work; but 
they could hardly have been expected 
to realize that they were present at the 
birth of American literature. Fifteen 
years later, in the Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress at Cambridge, Emerson predicted 
the coming of an hour of liberation which 
had already arrived: “the sluggard in- 
tellect of this continent” was already 
looking from under its iron lids and 
meeting “the postponed expectation of 
the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill.” 
Political independence had not been 
easily won, and intellectual liberation 
was still more difficult of achievement. 
It is easier to break away from a political 
order than to escape influences that have 
given color and direction to the mind 
of a race for generations. It is one thing 
to pull down fences and quite another 
to change the atmosphere. The men 
and women who had ventured “the 
hazard of new fortunes” in the New 
World had not only put the sea between 
them and their ancestral conditions, but 
they had, for the most part, very small 
interest in the literature which would 
have nourished their love of beauty and 


kept their feeling for the literary expres- 
sion of life keen and fresh. There were 
men and women of liberal education in 
every colony; but they were few in num- 
ber, and of this small minority, fewer 
still cared for literature. The small 
collections of books which educated 
colonists in New England had brought 
with them were largely made up of theo- 
logical discussions and meditations on 
religious experience. The taste of the 
little group of cultivated people in the 
Virginia settlements was more liberal 
and took some account of the Greek and 
Latin classics and, later, of the standard 
English writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but even in easy-going Virginia, 
with its love of out-of-door life, Calvin’s 
Institutes and the Practice of Piety found 
places beside Horace and Ovid. So far 
as known, there was no copy of Shake- 
speare’s plays in New England at the 
close of the seventeenth century; and 
during that century, if silence means ig- 
norance, no writer in the colonies had 
ever heard of Shakespeare. 

A century later there were pamphle- 
teers and political writers who knew 
how to write clear and forceful English. 
Jonathan Edwards interpreted a stern 
doctrine with the imaginative fire and 
power that made it terrifying, and John 
Woolman was the prophet of “stillness” 
on what was to become the noisiest con- 
tinent in the world; but all these writers 
were special pleaders who laid on the 
English language the burden of their 
convictions instead of making it the ve- 
hicle of meditation, wisdom of life, and 
imagination. 

Church-going and land-owning were 
the chief interests of the majority of the 
colonists until differences of opinion with 
Great Britain about economics and po- 
litical administration brought in the field 
an interest of a highly exciting and ex- 
plosive nature. This interest gradually 
defined itself as an issue large enough to 
take possession of the stage and give the 
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scattered communities along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard something to think about so 
vital and so unifying that, if a man of 
genius had been present, he might have 
predicted the birth of literature as one 
result of the stirring of the sluggish back- 
waters of the New World. The imagina- 
tion did not respond immediately to the 
appeal of Revolutionary traditions of 
courage, sacrifice, and pictorial incident; 
but what may be called the units of con- 
sciousness were greatly enlarged, and 
men began to think of themselves in 
terms of sectionalism rather than of pro- 
vincialism; and there were a few daring 
minds who foresaw the coming of a 
nation. 

Provincialism is a state of mind rather 
than a geographical condition, and much 
of the literature which has the widest 
significance and the richest meaning for 
the largest number of people came from 
men of intense local feeling and narrow 
local experience. The men who wrote it 
lived in villages or small cities, but they 
were not village-minded; what they 
lacked in breadth of experience they 
made up in depth of insight. If a writer 
goes deep enough he strikes into the soil 
in which all formative ideas have their 
roots. Madam Horr said shrewdly that 
Thoreau always spoke as if Nature had 
been born and brought up in Concord. 
It was a keen criticism, but Thoreau un- 
consciously parried it by his rémark to 
the friend who loaned him Kane’s 4rc- 
tic Voyage, that he had seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Concord most of the phe- 
nomena reported by the explorer. 

Mr. Nicholson has expressed the 
opinion that the complacency of the pro- 
vincial mind is due less to stupidity and 
ignorance than to the fact that every 
American county is, in a sense, com- 
plete; it has its village church for re- 
ligion, its school-house for education and 
intellectual outlook, its court-house and 
town hall for the expression of public 
order and freedom. All these institutions 
or their equivalents the colonists had; 
if the town hall was lacking, the town- 
meeting, which was the soul of it, was 
in full vigor. The various types of citi- 
zen whom the nation of the future was 
to knoW so well were familiar when de- 
bates ran high on village roads and 
schools and, above all, on taxes. 


In every town-meeting in New England 
the ‘‘embattled farmers” stood on their 
rights as firmly and with as much indi- 
viduality of courage as, later, they faced 
the British regulars at Lexington. The 
variety of character which, after the 
Civil War, was to furnish fiction with an 
almost inexhaustible wealth of contrast- 
ing types of men and women, bred under 
different physical and social conditions, 
was already showing itself at a time 
when fiction existed only in its rudimen- 
tary forms. ‘he distance which sepa- 
rated the colonists from long-established 
social customs, the absence of public 
opinion from communities too far apart 
to hold opinions in common, the frontier 
conditions on the westward line of all the 
colonies, the rough school which taught 
alertness in meeting sudden emergencies 
and self-dependence over great stretches 
of lonely country where a man’s life de- 
pended on his ability to take care of 
himself without the aid of the police or 
of neighbors, developed individuality in 
excess of norma! social instincts, and 
bred those detached men and women 
whom we call “cranks.” 

Some one has said that a fanatic al- 
ways acts as Providence would act if 
He were as well informed. Each section 
had its own type of “crank,” who inter- 
preted the local temperament and habit 
of life in radical terms; for the “‘crank”’ 
often carries the finest traits of his 
neighborhood to extremes. The South- 
ern “crank” is to be found at the coun- 
try store and on the green in front of the 
church; his oddities do not modify the 
social instincts which are strong among 
his neighbors. The New England 
“crank,” on the other hand, is a recluse; 
the strong individuality of his section, 
developed to excess in him, makes him 
anti-social. In the old days hermits 
were almost as common in New England 
as they were in Egypt in the third cen- 
tury. [hese hermits were the victims of 
wills that had broken away from intelli- 
gence and set up for themselves. Mrs. 
Freeman has given us lifelike studies of 
this type. In the Far West, the extreme 
individualism of a society not yet fully 
organized carried the cowboy and miner 
so far that he became a picturesque but 
often homicidal figure. 

The provincialism of the colonists was 
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not due to stupidity; the historian of the 
future, who will be indifferent to the self- 
appraisements of this generation but will 
take account of its ideas and deeds, 
will probably hold that the colonists 
were not a whit more stupid than their 
descendants of the twentieth century. 
In a sense, they were more ignorant than 
Americans of to-day because books were 
few, there were fewer newspapers in the 
colonies, and travel was full of hardship 
and peril and beyond the reach of all 
but the well-to-do on account of its ex- 
pense. The drifting apart of the English 
peoples on the two sides of the ocean 
was hastened by misunderstandings that 
would not have arisen in an age of steam 
and cables. And ignorance of other 
standards of manners and morals played 
into the hands of provincialism; some of 

very stupid, some of it very amusing. 

There were many villages and towns, 
North and South, which carried their 
heads high. They thought well of them- 
selves, and with good reason; the trou- 
ble was that they did not think well of 
other communities. This kind of self- 
esteem is delightfully illustrated by a 
story of a resident of old Litchfield, 
which had good reason to think highly of 
itself. One of its beautiful girls married 
a man who, after a brilliant career as a 
lawyer, was sent to London as American 
Minister. An American returning from 
England, at a time when to have been in 
Europe was something of an achieve- 
ment, said to an old gentleman from 
Litchfield that the wife of the American 
Minister was regarded as the most beau- 
tiful woman at the Court of St. James. 

“Sir,” said the old man, “‘she was re- 
garded as beautiful even on Litchfield 
Hill.” 

This anecdote of dignified provincial- 
ism in the second decade of the last cen- 
tury is matched by the cruder provin- 
cialism of a lonely stretch of country in 
one of the vast new states of the farthest 
West. A man riding across country 
stopped at a solitary shack in the wide 
landscape and asked the woman at the 
door for a glass of water. It was brought 
with the prompt hospitality of the sec- 
tion, and when thanks had been given 
the woman said: 

“Stranger, where might you be from?” 

“From New York,” was the reply. 
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“My!” was the characteristic com- 
ment, “how can you live so far from 
folks?” 

Provincialism is fostered by American 
conditions, but flourishes in every coun- 
try in the world. The Yorkshireman 
has his own opinion of the Cornishman, 
and, under provocation, expresses it with 
truculent energy. The London cockney, 
living in the biggest city in the world but 
rarely getting beyond the sound of Bow 
Bells, is more deeply submerged in un- 
conscious ignorance than either of them. 
The Norman, accustomed to a sharper 
climate, looks upon his compatriot from 
the Midi as a good deal of a braggart. 
The hardy peasants who till the plains 
of Lombardy hold the Neapolitan and 
Sicilian im slight regard. The Pekinese 
speaks a dialect so different from that 
of the Cantonese that, although for- 
eigners cannot tell them apart, they can- 
not understand each other; and to the 
ears of the dweller in Nagasaki, the man 
from Hokkaido speaks with a burr as 
pronounced as that with which the man-_ 
from Glengarry affrights the air of cos- 
mopolitan London; and the American 
who speaks the language of the Scotch 
and the English undeistands neither the 
Highlander nor the cockney. 

And this is as it ought to be, if we are 
not to lose those contrasts which chal- 
lenge the imagination by suggestions of 
those differences of temperaments which 
are the richest stuff of art. The impas- 
sive Chinese who plays the game of life 
and death with such superb coolness in 
Mr. Colcord’s striking story, the spirited 
Latin-American, with rococo manners, 
in Mr. Janvier’s joyous studies of the 
Bohemia south of Washington Square 
in New York, Mr. Hagadorn’s clear- 
minded and straight-seeing American 
from the Rocky Mountains changing the 
air in a torpid German parsonage, are 
so many pages in the picture-book of life 
the leaves of which are for the joy of the 
nations. 

When an artist is genuine enough to 
sketch a local character in his “habit as 
he lives,” he adds to the interest of life; 
but he must keep his “ painter nonsense” 
—to quote an American of many mill- 
ions—out of the way. The peasant is 
least provincial when he is shown as he 
looks in the field; the dullness of pro- 
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vincialism blights him as soon as he is 
“arranged” or “composed.” It has 
taken no small courage on the part of 
the artists to accept life as they find it. 
The tyro always wants to look ahead 
over the golf-course along which he 
hopes to send his ball. His instructor, 
having made sure that he is standing in 
the right position, cries to him again and 
again, ‘Keep your eye on the ball.” To 
the ambitious learner of a game which 
is so often chiefly an exercise of hope, 
this direction seems shockingly inade- 
quate. The course is so long, the obsta- 
cles in the way of approach are so many, 
that it seems absurd to fasten the eye on 
the point of departure instead of on the 
distant goal, but it is the crux of the 
game. If the position is right, hitting 
the ball is all ie rest of the game. 

When Edward Eggleston was publish- 
ing Roxy serially and delighting the 
wise with a new type of Americans, there 
were people about him who were shocked 
by the rustic air-of these new-comers in 
fiction; they were so accustomed to con- 
ventional “ladies”’ and “gentlemen” in 
novels that they did not recognize vital 
persons, true to nature and to type, 
when they appeared. The novelist was 
asked more than once when he was going 
to introduce some “folks.” This recalls 
the Gloucester skipper who found Cap- 
tains Courageous uninteresting because 
“‘we do that sort of thing every day.” 
His idea of a real sea story was a tale of 
a pirate in the Chinese seas, or the rush 
of the Oregon around South America. 
The distance that lends enchantment 
really balks the imagination as a me- 
chanical toy robs a child of the chance of 
using his own invention, which is the 
great fun in the world. 

The provincial who lives in the city is 
rebuffed by rusticity which he mistakes 
for vulgarity, while the provincial who 
lives in the country expects to travel 
when he opens a novel, and feels de- 
frauded if he finds himself among his 
neighbors. Provincialism is a form of 
snobbishness, often perfectly innocent 
because completely ignorant. It be- 
comes vulgar when it pays attention to 
the accidents of condition and ignores 
those essential qualities which interpret 
the peasant to Czsar and humanize 
Czesar for the peasant. When the man 


in the provinces is recognizable by his 
clothes alone he counts no more than the 
average man in the metropolis; we must 
know him in the color of his thoughts, 
the impress of his personality, if he is to 
have human significance. Our sympa- 
thies are usually with the rustic, but he 
is often as devoid of individuality as the 
average man in evening dress. In a 
word, provincialisin is a state of mind, 
not a matter of locality or clothes. The 
imperviousness of the untraveled rustic 
differs in form but not in density from 
that of some of the habitués of the boule- 
vards for whom nothing ex’sts outside of 
Paris. 

It sometimes seems as if provincialism 
throve more lustily in democratic than 
in aristocratic communities; but this is 
due chiefly to the passion for expression 
in those who feel the impulse of the lib- 
erated energy of the human spirit. In 
older communities men have little incli- 
nation to speak, as a rule, unless they 
have had some training for expression; 
in this country, on the other hand, talk- 
ing is the inalienable right of the free- 
born American. He may speak out of a 
dense ignorance of the subject, but in 
his opinion and practice speaking is not 
an art which one must learn, but a pub- 
lic duty, to which one is born. 

Men and women of provincial mind 
and spirit are not more numerous in 
America than elsewhere; they are more 
articulate. They are without reverence 
for conventional standards, and some of 
them are devoid of intellectual modesty. 
The free air of the country does not mul- 
tiply them; it makes them talkative. 
The Congressman who spoke awhile ago 
about the pigtails of the Japanese was 
not a local product of American institu- 
tions; American conditions did not cre- 
ate him—they gave him a chance to go 
to Congress. 

One may find as many types of pro- 
vincialism in this country as there are 
geographical sections; but, in the long 
run, democratic conditions are likely to 
work against provincialism. Ideas move 
freely in a community in which educa- 
tion is a fetish but not a cult; and cul- 
ture, often counterfeited and laid with a 
coarse brush on a hard surface, calls to 
its pursuit a little company of quiet 
disciples in every locality. The news- 
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papers, as a whole, do not aid the proc- 
ess of bringing local standards to judg- 
ment; they rather retard it by appeals 
to local pride and celebrations of local 
achievement; and the cheaper sort of 
fiction assiduously exploits local dialect 
as a kind of primitive speech spoken by 
the autochthones before intercourse with 
cities has corrupted the springs of living 

nelish. Nevertheless, in the vast 
neighborhood which the continent has 
become, very few facts remain secret and 
no truth can be kept esoteric. 

The tendency is rather toward an easy 
and voluble cosmopolitanism in which 
everything distinctively American ts dis- 
solved and disappears. The man who 
“knows nothing about art but knows 
what he likes” 1s a more interesting hu- 
man being than the man who knows so 
many things about art that he has no 
opinions left. The accessibility of the 
pagan altars to many who have known 
only the bare and rigid worship of purely 
individualistic forms of religion, the 
translations of abstruse philosophy in 
words of one syllable, the readiness with 


which the biographical facts about art 
and literature can be secured, the rapid- 
ity with which the surface of the globe 
may be traversed, have submerged many 
mentally ambitious Americans in a di- 


luted eclecticism which has neither local 
habitation nor name, but is a faint ex- 
halation of many alien experiences in the 
art of living. The narrowest kind of 
provincialism has more human interest 
than this pallid and rootless eclecticism. 
One is reminded, by way of crude illus- 
tration of this kind of “culture,” of a 
conversation overheard on the Ponte 
Vecchio in Florence. Two women met 
on the old bridge and one asked the 
other, “Is this Florence or Venice?” 
‘What day of the week is it?” was the 
response. ‘“‘It’s Wednesday.” “Then 
it’s Venice!” ‘This brief interchange of 
information was not so unimportant as 
it seems; in the condition of mind which 
it revealed it was of no consequence in 
what city the speakers happened to be. 
They were entirely detached from times 
and places; they had arrived at that 
mental miscellaneousness which is the 
Nirvana of both knowledge and thought. 

This is, however, a passing phase of 
prosperous America; the irresponsibil- 
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ity of the year of wandering has great 
charm, but a deeply rooted instinct 
sooner or later turns the wanderer home- 
ward. We shall not cease to travel, but 
some day we shall “settle down” and 
live at home. We shall know that our 
little field is part of the world landscape, 
and we shall enjoy the liberty of the 
great horizon, but we shall understand 
that our business in life is to work our 
own field. 

Moreover, we have a landscape of lib- 
erating range and variety close at hand. 
Mere bigness does not count in the spir- 
itual life of a people, but scale does count 
immensely. There are vast sections of 
the earth which are mere extensions of 
surface, lacking entirely what the artists 
call composition. Such landscapes are 
favorable to the organization of the 
cruder forces of society, political or mili- 
tary; but they have not bred spirited 
races, opulent in creative energy. 

Americans have a vast estate, and 
their speech has sometimes betrayed 
their consciousness of recently acquired 
opulence; but the country is not only 
big in size, it is great in scale. The con- 
tinent is a vast landscape molded on 
impressive lines. Bryant was the first 
American poet to feel the inspiration of 
the colossal scale of the American land- 
scape; Emerson, the finest product of 
the individualism which counts the 
world as dross weighed against the soul, 
was the most radical American who has 
so far appeared. He was so absorbed in 
the spiritual welfare of the country that 
the continent was impressive to him 
chiefly as furnishing land and tools for 
its tenants. Whitman’s imagination was 
deepened and liberated by the scale of 
the landscape, but he too was absorbed, 
though in a different way, by the spirit 
and practice of democratic comradeship. 
He is provincial not in the sense of local 
limitation, but in his view of democracy 
as a level plane without gradation of 
spiritual achievement. 

If the continent is seen in elevation 
its composition is very impressive, and 
the social and industrial adjustment to 
physical conditions is. striking. In the 
level seaboard from Maine to Florida 
the older communities are surrounded 
by arable fields cultivated on a small 
scale. The mountain ranges which form 
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the background of this stretch of terri- 
tory challenged the courage and energy 
of the colonists and by this appeal sent 
hardy and adventurous spirits to de- 
velop the thousand miles of fertility 
which the Mississippi River opens to the 
world. The western boundaries of the 
prairies merge into the higher altitudes 
of the plains, and the plains ascend to 
the foot-hills of the far-western moun- 
tains that traverse the continent from 
north to south. 

A great frame often emphasizes the 
insignificance of a picture, but the scale 
on which a continent is constructed is 
so much a factor in the environment of 
Americans that it is a dominating ele- 
ment in their development. Its effect 
on the imagination is already apparent 
in American humor and poetry; it ex- 
plains the ‘‘tall talk” which foreigners 
with a sense of humor have found amus- 
ing or which those of a literal turn of 
mind—and there have been many of 
them—have found offensive. This in- 
flated speech has already become a per- 
ishing dialect pressed into the service of 
political orators with constituencies re- 
mote from the “main-traveled roads”’; 
it was the first response of the untrained 
imagination of the country to the ap- 
peal of the scale of the American land- 
scape. 5 

hat landscape can never be realisti- 
cally painted, and much canvas has been 
wasted in the futile attempt to repro- 
duce it as it looks in its panoramic vast- 
ness without any “painter’s nonsense.” 
The “painter’s nonsense” marks the 
secondary stage of acquaintance with 
the landscape, and the discovery that, 
while it cannot be rendered to the eye, 
it can be suggested to the imagination. 
The Grand Cafion is beyond the brush 
of the most powerful hand, but it is 
within the reach of the imagination: by 
selection, restraint, and suggestion, the 
impressing vastness of it may be trans- 
posed into a mystery of depth and dark- 
ness, a mystery of light and color, which 
make it companionable. 

Much of the prose and verse of the 
Far West is important, not because it 
succeeds in conveying the feeling and 
atmosphere of those vast landscapes, 
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but because it reveals the overpowering 
and unescapable consciousness of the 
scale on which the landscapes are 
molded. To convey the sentiment of 
that colossal scenery will be the achieve- 
ment of an art not yet within our reach; 
but the acquaintance with nature which 
is being born of the consciousness that 
great things are about us and must be 
understood and expressed will drive us 
to art, and art is one of the most power- 
ful correctives of provincialism. Pro- 
vincialism is a form of literalism which 
cannot survive the inevitable detach- 
ment of the essential from the accidental 
which art effects. 

Nor is provincialism of the crude kind 
likely to survive the “touching of el- 
bows” which is making the continent 
what Mr. Zangwill has called a melting- 
pot of races. The hill towns of Massa- 
chusetts have been taken by the French; 
Buffalo has enough citizens of Slavic 
descent to form a Slav city if these 
excellent people chose to set up for them- 
selves; the Northwest is on intimate 
terms with Norway and Sweden; the 
streets of New York are placarded with 
unfamiliar names; and the Pacific coast 
listens for the approach of an imaginary 
avalanche from hin. 

Local racial peculiarities are not likely 
te survive this close contact between 
races; and this coming together of the 
ends of the earth will not only destroy 
the conditions in which are fostered nar- 
row localism of feeling and a literal 
translation of the word “‘neighbor,” but 
will presently make the world aware 
that the brotherhood of races is already 
established in a large section of the 
globe. Many things will happen as this 
tremendous experiment of co-operative 
race-living is worked out. 

This country is not a projection of 
any other country; it has a mind of its 
own which may be as mistaken as some 
of our foreign-born friends think, but 
which has its own atmosphere, its own 
point of view, and its own very definite 
convictions. That mind will have its 
limitations, but, in the long run, the pro- 
vincialism that is fostered by ignorance 
is not likely to survive; our danger lies 
in another direction. 
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BY 
Sae@HE Senator knew his 


can Pwife’s knock from that 
‘jof his secretary—it was 

¢,a shade more timorous; 
i ejand suppre ssing a curt, 
Veer Come in!’ he went to 
TSU 3 the door, but his re- 
sponse was without spontaneity. He 
moved across the room with a heaviness 
of step remarkable in so slender a man, 
and his hand lingered on the knob. 

Despite the French crépe mourning 
costume outlining her figure with the 
rigor of the prevailing mode, his wife’s 
massiveness gave the Senator’s mea- 
ger frame a shriveled look. Yet above 
the deeply bordered handkerchief she 
pressed against her lips, the eyes that 
had been sparkling in girlhood, held 
spiritless submission in their dull depths; 
the brownish puckers beneath them 
twitched as she spoke. 

“Ray’s pictures—those copies to help 
on the portrait—will you choose the 
best expression? I can’t,” she quavered, 
her heavy arm which extended the 
packet shaking until the wrappings 
crackled sharply. 

For a moment the Senator’s long, 
fleshless fingers tightened on the knob, 
then he invited her in and laid the 
packet gently on the table. She sank 
into the chair he placed, swaying toward 
him as he stood beside her. She leaned 
heavily, grasping his coat. 

“Tt doesn’t get any better! It doesn’t 
get any better!” she sobbed. “You tell 
me what he has written will live, but 
what do I care? I want my boy! I 
want my boy!” Her usually limp voice 
rose in defiant hysteria, and, although 
the Senator’s hand dropped to her hair 


in nervous caress, she looked up half 


frightened at her own outburst. In 
these days of grieving she reverted at 


times to the indulged petulance of their 


early married life. Grief had seemed 
to revive her privilege, yet somehow it 
was awe-checked. She raised her head 
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plaintively with the expression of 
be wilde red child. 

“We must think of Charlotte.” The 
Senator’s voice was neither kind nor 
unkind, a voice that suspended judg- 
ment, or rather awaited developments. 

“Charlotte, indeed!” Spirit again 
flickered in his wife’s speech. 

“She was his wife,” he reminded her. 

“T am his mother!” she accused. 
“Charlotte never understood Ray—you 
know that. You understood him better 
than any one on earth, but he was all 
genius to you. Oh, Leighton, you know 
only mental grief, but I—my heart 
it pulls so!’ And she threw herself 
back in the chair, her hand pressed to 
her side. 

A sedate Colonial clock in a far corner 
of the library boomed musically, and 
she waited until the last noon stroke 
had died. 

“Such a beautiful baby he was” 
she slipped easily into reminiscence, a 
hint of the stored tenderness of those 
baby days in her tone—‘‘with a com- 
plexion when he was only two days old, 
you remember. Such a good boy, too. 
Such a perfect life—I used to be so 
proud to compare him—” She had 
become quite calm, the hand against 
her bosom alone registering emotion as 
it fluttered with her short breath, but 
suddenly she pulled herself forward in 
the chair and sat up straight as a 
candle. 

“Leighton, I want to know the truth,” 
she whispered piercingly. “It was an 
accident, wasn’t it? Our boy never— 
then her eyes met her husband’s. He 
had turned to her in quickening sur- 
prise, but with his rather flaccid eyelids 
lifted from large, nervous pupils he 
looked straight at her; and out of that 
straight look he spoke, carefully sub- 
duing any too great argumentative 
purpose in his reply. 

“Pure accident. You know he was 
accustomed to going out alone when he 
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was wakeful at night—and being on the 
water was always particularly soeth- 
ing.” The Senator might have been 
repeating an article of faith. “Ray 
either slipped in taking his boat or the 
end of the pier came before he expected 
it—you know how swift the tide runs 
out around the Point—and he couldn’t 
swim very well.” . . . The words ceased, 
melted into a mournful silence, and 
there came the look of a moan in the 
Senator’s face. But his wife’s glance 
wandered and she relaxed, sighing 
almost placidly. 

“Well, you remember that poem he 
wrote when he was only ten—the one 
everybody said showed such wonderful 
comprehension—it had some lines on 
suicide—in other words—you remem- 
ber. And, of course, I think of every- 
thing now 

The sob which would have heralded 
fresh weeping sh< stifled as she caught 
sight of her husband’s reflection in the 
mirror above the fireplace. 

“Why, Leighton, you’re sick!’ she 
exclaimed, slipping to her feet. 

“No, I’m quite all right.” The Sen- 
ator came purposefully out of his ab- 
sorption. “But I must be getting up to 
the Capitol, and I would like to go over 
these—” He merely tapped the pack- 
age which she had brought and did not 
add “alone,” but his wife understood. 
With rather elaborate manner, but 
something of the formality of a stranger, 
he ushered her out. 

When he was alone the Senator 
turned back to where the massive table 
stood, with dark gleams on its flat 
surfaces like a somber and polished sar- 
cophagus. He walked to it a trifle 
unsteadily; one hand dropped to the 
packet there, the other at his side closed 
and opened again and again. The rims 
of his eyes burned red; the eyes were 
full of tears—of tears that would not 
fall; there seemed a weariness in every 
bone. His thin throat swelled and 
damp came out on his forehead; his 
whole body quivered with pain. Then 
he closed his eyes and drew a long 
breath. 

‘And now what high purpose has 
been served by letting a life in its prime 
go out into darkness?’ ‘The words, 
uttered lower than a whisper, and yet 
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not a whisper, seemed to dilate to the 
limit of the room. ‘Why should such 
a life have been sacrificed, to leave 
nothing—but sorrow? Such a ruthless, 
wasteful thing to take him with all his 
stuff for human greatness. Is he any 
better off? Does he know any more? 
Is he happier?” The voice, beginning 
in acrid cynicism, in dry bitterness, 
gradually took pathetic inflections which 
seemed to be independent of his will 
and now trailed off into a heartbroken 
tone. Suddenly he put out his arms as 
if after a retreating figure, but at once 
dropped them emptily. 

“Oh, the horror!” It broke out chok- 
ingly against a life-long determination 
for self-control, a note suppressed. His 
lips still moved, forming words, but no 
sound came. 

Then he abruptly drew his wiry 
frame together, shrugging himself more 
snugly against the trig lines of his well- 
cut coat, threw out his hands in the 
gesture he used in tossing his opponents’ 
arguments aside, and with face set in 
the unemotional mask the public knew 
so well, he untied the package and 
spread before him the portraits of his 
son. He sat down to the task. 

When Leighton Stanton had appeared 
in the Senate that fall, gone startlingly 
white of face and head, his small figure, 
with its banded left sleeve, and shoulders 
sloping as a woman’s, now slightly 
bowed, had made instant appeal. All 
his former victories were palliated in 
the eyes of his colleagues, and those 
who had before looked upon him merely 
as the mysterious box that held all 
legislative tricks, felt sudden pity as 
they looked across the chamber at his 
desk. Men who had sons of their own 
went to him with gruff words of sym- 
pathy, men who had lost their own boys 
and knew what to say stretched out an 
understanding hand, but the austere 
little man looked on, somber and silent, 
seeming even to find a harsh relish of 
irony in their unusual advances, and 
they were glad to get away from him as 
from a cold room. He came to carry 


his head as though he were proud of his 
sorrow, and no one had ever penetrated 
the high walls of repression packed 
around his heart. 

No one knew that, after the first days 
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when dead despair came burdening in 
upon him until he could not tell whether 
he himself or Ray had really died, he 
had waked to a tempestuous anguish of 
soul and to the hungry man-pain that 
made him cry out: “I cannot believe 
not yet!—I cannot believe that I shall 
never see him again, that nobody will 
ever see him again—never, never, 
never—”’ And even as time went on 
for him his son had always died but 
yesterday—no, that very day. The 
mystery and desolation and sorrow had 
never grown less; he felt he must 
remember and mourn forever. 

It was characteristic of him that he 
had comforted his wife by arguments 
not one of which he believed himself. 
From the doubt he had banished for 
her he had never been able to save 
himself, and at night the cloud of that 
sudden end—a shadow insatiable and 
darker than the night—would lower 
before him like a chilly presence con- 
fronting him that he could not face. In 
every other fight in life he had walked 
straight up to the guns, but before this 
awful question of Ray’s death he cow- 
ered. If there had only been an illness 
where he might have treasured every 
sigh, every word, every sign, every 
glance; if he could only have seen his 
face at the last—that was it; if he could 
only make himself see what his boy’s 
expression had been just before—then 
he would know. But the face would 
not be conjured back. When they had 
found Ray—it had not been until the 
next afternoon—the sea had given up 
grudgingly something he knew he must 
banish from his mind if he would keep 
reason there. 

And so during long sleepless hours he 
would lie with eyeballs burning against 
the lids, the dew of crucial pain on his 
forehead, trying with the vain ache and 
stretch and struggle for things beyond 
to bring out of mental travail an image 
of peace. Last night had been such a 
time, and yet now, as he looked over 
those pictures of Ray’s splendid, un- 
worn youth—the handsome head 
thatched thick and rather long with 
dark hair—every other feeling subsided 
before the dull anger that stirred in him. 

Why should it have been his boy— 
this son for whose great work he had 
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made every preparation, whom he had 
even taught to do without people, that 
he might feel the sublime isolation of 
genius. With education, with travel 
in every way he had sought to bring to 
rich maturity the boy’s talent. He saw 
himself waiting breathlessly from year 
to year for that great poem Ray was to 
write. 

“And now there is no chance,” he 
thought, and struck the table with his 
fist. The pictures stirred like live things 
beneath the jarring blow, compelling 
the Senator’s eyes once more, and 
slowly his head bent to a long search- 
ing of the face in the photograph 
nearest him. He stared in motionless 
concentration until gradually his brood- 
ing gloom gave way to something akin 
to panic. He bowed his head still 
lower, and his fingers stumbled as he 
drew one picture after the other in 
quick succession toward him. He felt a 
chill grip on his chest and something 
flooded his veins with an icy rush. 
Then the suspicion that seemed to have 
been coming over him for some time 
like a creeping paralysis completed its 
hold. He knew that sunlight can be 
made to lie, yet he felt that no manipu- 
lation of light or pose could have con- 
veyed the bitter truth he read upon his 
son’s features mirrored there. 

Beneath heavy brows the eyes seemed 
to be striving to look dreamy, but 
achieving only a sullen look—the eyes 
of a man without a mastering impuls 
in life, one would have said. There wa 
a deprecatory smile in some that seemed 
but a sort of filter to flattery, and the 
father, now cruelly impelled to divine 
the real from the sham, found only 
anguish in the review. ‘The sittings 
had been given, he remembered, several 
years ago at the suggestion of the pub- 
lisher of that thin volume of Ray’s 
verse for which he had “arranged.” 
How he had thrilled with the conviction 
of its portentousness. But he knew 
now; those poems had deserved the 
sneers of the reviewers; they had been 
just about worthy of the fulsome con- 
gratulations that had come from those 
seeking his favor. Ray had not been 
dowered as he had dreamed; he would 
never have written the great poem 
the very word derided him. 
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“T have been buoying myself up on a 
bubble,” he thought; “I imagined I 
loved him too dearly not to love him 
also with wisdom, but my love was just 
like any other common love—blind, 
blind, blind!” He told himself this a 
great many times, as if it were medicine 
that must needs be taken frequently, 
yet always with a rebellious sense of 
having been decoyed by some world- 
old conspiracy of flesh and blood. Soul 
is more bruisable than flesh, and he was 
wounded in every fiber of his spirit. 
His love for his boy had been so irre- 
trievably interwoven with his ambition 
for him that when this realization died 
it left no saving illusion in his heart. 
And in this bitter moment his eye fell 
on a typed shee t of paper that the shifted 
pictures had revealed; this was what he 
had just taken from his mail as his wife 
knocked, and there had been something 
vaguely disturbing about it. He picked 
it up and read it—read it over and over, 
coming back each time to frown at the 
printed heading: 

“Miss Ryan, 

Stenography and Typewriting, 
Rooms 902-904 Schuyler Building. 

I have something of impor- 
tance to communicate to you concerning 
your son, the late Raymond Stanton. 
Will you come to my office or shall I call 
at your house or at the Capitol? Of 
course I can bring what I have, but 
hope you will decide to come here. I[ 
suppose you never heard of me, but I 
knew your son very well, as I will 
explain.” 

When he paused the air seemed to be 
repeating these words—disjointedly, yet 
in a persistent whisper that seemed like 
the first murmur of a rising storm. 
Chen came other thoughts in an in- 
vading and vengeful rush, each thought 
with a poisoned edge. 

“Of course it can only mean one 
thing,” he groaned—‘cheap intrigue! 
And | thought him so fine. Oh, how 
little | knew my son!” His swift glance 
searched again the pictures, and with 
a deliberate hand he swept them to- 
gether face downward. Then he went 
out. 

Across the hall his tall daughter-in- 
law moved about the darkened drawing- 
room, arranging flowers. She came for- 
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ward, all in black, with a pale head 
floating toward him out of the dusk. 

“Father, Count Torak has sent those 
verses of dedication from his copy of the 
poems, but he thinks they are not Ray’s 
best—too obviously made to order— 
too artificial. I think so, too.” Her 
speech was hesitant, and as the Senator 
looked at the delicate hands sculptured 
against her black frock he remembered 
that they had gestured a little restlessly 
when she had come to them as Ray’s 
bride. For the first time it struck him 
that the later poise he had commended 
in his daughter-in-law might have come 
less as an expression of temperament 
than as forced reserve. 

“Yes, yes, I dare say. Return them 
to Torak. We'll have plenty for the 
book without them,” he replied in his 
brittle manner. “But I think perhaps 
I better attend to the first sifting—” 
he closed the incident. 

“T only wanted to help-— 

“You will be of great assistance later 
on, Charlotte,” he added as she turned 
away, for he had always felt a strange 
affection—inarticulate, as all his deep 
feeling was—for this girl who had been 
the one to round out his son’s manhood. 

And now, apparently absorbed in 
hiding his slight figure in a voluminous 
fur coat, he regarded his daughter-in- 
law covertly. When Charlotte Blair 
had come into his family by subtle 
means—in “‘gum-shoe”’ ways, his politi- 
cal associates would have put it—the 
Senator had conveyed to her the exac- 
tions of this honor. He had made her, 
just as he had made everything that 
came into his orbit, a part of his system, 
and the center of this system was his 
son. He had never considered what 
had happened to the girl’s nature in 
the process. He had a vague feeling of 
pride in the way her statuesque beauty 
fitted into the background of his Wash- 
ington home, and he had at times re- 
flected without any sense of selfishness 
or humor in the reflection that she had 
shown good taste in becoming slighter, 
thus giving such ethereal touch to her 
beauty as befits the wife of a poet. 

Yet to-day, as she trailed back into the 
dim room and bent again over the 
flowers, he found a new vitality beneath 
her languor. He realized that flowers 
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had been coming with increasing fre- 
quency from the Etrurian Legation; he 
recalled her words, with their sugges- 
tion that Count Torak’s judgment of 
Ray’s poem was worthy to be final, and 
in a flash, as his political inspirations 
came, he saw the vital woman in his 
daughter-in-law awakened, quivering, 
shrinking back from, yet irresistibly 
yearning toward, a mate. Suddenly he 
knew that she was wavering away from 
the memory of his son into the actuality 
of this young foreigner’s wooing. As 
he looked at Charlotte’s drooping frailty 
he felt that it was from fear of his dis- 
pleasure that she kept the ardent Torak 
away; that he sull ruled her. His 
nature steeled. “I will give her every 
luxury, spare her all humiliation, but 
she must render unto an ideal of Ray all 
her loyalty,” he reasoned in grim illogic. 
That much should be his salvage out 
of all the wreck of his own ideals. 

At the thought of that typed sheet in 
his pocket he shuddered and felt a little 
sick. Why couldn’t I have even a 
decent memory left me! I wanted 
something of him—something I could 
live with,” his tortured soul cried out, 
and his hard, gray face had the look of 
a death-mask before the  sculptor’s 
benign thumb has passed over it. In 
every awful sense of the word he felt 
his son was dead. 


The ground-glass panel in the door of 
Miss Ryan’s office on the top floor of 
the Schuyler Building bore in large 
letters “Walk In,” and yet the Senator 
hesitated. A burst of laughter in which 
several voices blended, followed by a 
clacking of plates, had confused him as 
he approached, then came conversation 
flying along the other side of the door. 

“Just the same, it’s good advice; 
better take it home and try it on your 
parlor organ, Dixey,” came in slightly 
acidulated tones, and again the general 
laugh, the light-heartedness of which 
left the Senator mystified and somewhat 
irritated. 

“You-all are plum foolish. If I like 
colored ribbons and do my washing to 
afford “em—” Then this was inter- 
rupted authoritatively by a rather 
“i voice: 

‘ 


ake it from me, girls, you won’t get 
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on in this world until you quit caring 
what strangers think. If the man em- 
ploying you knows, that’s enough. Now 
clear away here and off with you.” 
Chairs scraped, quick foot-clicks crossed 
the floor, an inner door swung to, and 
the Senator went in hastily. 

“Miss Ryan?” he queried, vaguely, 
of a teapot, a milk-bottle, and some 
luncheon scraps strewing a long table. 
Before he could search the faces of the 
young women standing about, one figure 
he hardly distinguished from the others 
in their white waists and dark skirts 
directed him to a private office. 

As the door closed behind him a 
woman outlined against the one wide 
window turned and faced him. 

“T felt you would come to-day, Senator 
Stanton,” she said, instantly, and the 
Senator recognized the rough voice he 
had heard through the door. 

The Senator bowed, his glance drop- 
ping from the plainness of the woman’s 
face to the ungraced figure slipping 
from a meager youth to a square ma- 
turity. Yet there was about her a 
boyishness, a certain suggestion of 
camaraderie, something of the breezy 
attractiveness of a youth who has had 
to make his own way. It was by no 
means what the Senator had come pre- 
pared for, therefore he resented it. 

“You wrote me a note,” he reminded 
her, dryly. 

“Yes, Senator Stanton, because I 
wanted to talk to you about your son. 
I have something that’s going to sur- 
prise you considerably, and I wanted 
to tell you about it here—here, where, 
as he once said to me, he’d ‘first ceased 
to be a whimsical intelligence without a 
soul.’ Wasn’t that like him, though?” 

The Senator started. This was not 
the over-the-counter politeness he had 
expected, and there was no simper nor 
boast in her tone; she was not reciting 
glibly, flaunting the words as a gift of 
finery from his son, but giving the 
quotation in the manner of placing 
something of Ray’s reverently before 
him. He stood, rearranging his mental 
impressions back of an immobile face 

“But won’t you be seated?’ she 
added, with a smile that seemed to 
diffuse about her a sense of ease and 
familiarity. 






















































The Senator drew himself up. Fa- 
mi ilis ‘rity is not equality. 

“| haven't much time, Miss Ryan—’ 

“But what I have to tell you is so 
important The slight note of plead- 
ing died out of her deep voice; the 
Senator’s manner, removed and wintry, 
seemed to be affecting her with a sense 

F cold. 

‘It appears to me you were some 
time coming to me about—this matter, 
Miss Ryan.” 

“Yes, I felt I ought to go to you 
when you first came back to Washing- 
ton, but you see I do a lot of work up 
at the Capitol, and, from all I’d heard, 
Senator Stanton — well — it wouldn’t 
have been the easiest thing.” She 
blushed a sudden and unbecoming red. 
Then your son had told me to wait— 
but 7 x 

The Senator held up his hand: an in- 
stinctive gesture to ward off the dreaded 
revelation just a few seconds more. 

“Oh, won’t you let me tell you the 
whole story, Senator Stanton?” Again 
that childish element of eagerness that 
so unsettled his estimate of the girl. 

“1 think it will not be necessary to 
put any emotion into this interview, 
Miss Ryan.” His eye and hand pro- 
tested sternly. Behind his barricaded 
look the Senator’s thoughts were tor- 
tured with poignant memories of his 
son—of what he had heard him say— 
little things. What memory of him had 
this room?—this woman? He tried to 
appraise the light in her eyes. 

She met his glance, and a quizzical 
twitch ran along her thick, level brows. 

“Well, I'll try not to get excited— 
but I’m Irish, you know, Senator 
Stanton, and—human—and—well, no 
one who hadn’t ice-water in his veins 
could help feeling, and feeling hard, over 
this about your son, Senator Stanton. 
No better ever walked the earth, did 
there? Oh, what a loss—” 

The last words were full of a grave 
tenderness, and the Senator suddenly 
noticed the look of tired heroism in her 
eyes, the deepened lines of her face. 
They wor Bee his own symptoms too 


accurately not to appeal to him. 
“Yes, tell me everything,” he said. 
He remained standing. 
“Well, you see, Senator Stanton, your 
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son had been bringing his work to me 
here for some time. He always insisted 
I should do it myself, not any of my 
assistants. Then one day my father, 
out at the Home for Incurables, was 
taken worse, and I went down to tell 
Mr. Stanton—you know those offices of 
his on the second floor?” 

“Tt was I who took them for him, 
that he might be away from all—dis- 
traction.” The Senator’s ironic note 
failed; the girl seemed too preoccupied 
with her narrative to notice it. 

“Well, when I saw those plush por- 
tiéres, those Oriental rugs, and all that 
swell furniture, and him fitting inco the 
picture as natural as the figure holding 
up the electric lamp on his desk, I just 
felt as if I couldn’t make him under- 
stand how things were, any more than 
if we'd been speaking different lan- 
guages. And yet I couldn’t throw up 
the work without a word, there’s so 
much I wanted to do for father. You 
see, Senator Stanton, my father was 
crippled saving me from a fire when 
was a little thinz—and, well, I’m not 
the one to pull a long face, and I can 
count the times in my life when I’ve 
given way, but—I hadn’t begun to turn 
things over in my mind that day before 
I just broke down and cried—” 

The Senator drew a sharp breath, and 
the hand turning the charm on his 
watch-chain dropped. One could not 
tell whether a rising sense of exaspera- 
tion or heightened interest moved him. 
The rough voice, however, pulsed on 
with the urgency of its message. 

“Afterward I was terribly fnghtened, 
but at the time it wasn’t fear I felt, 
but something deeper and quieter, for 
your son began to ask questions, and I 
never knew any one who could so go 
down into your very heart with his 
questions the way he could, and make 
you glad to tell it all, too. And then, 
when I’d done, what do you think he 
did? He came right over to me and put 
his hands on my shoulders and said: ‘I 
know just how it is. When a father’s 
sacrificed so much—done so much for 
you—you feel a life’s devotion isn’t 
enough. We’re not masters of our own 
fate, are we?’ And when I looked up, 


there were tears in his eyes—yes, there 


were!” 
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Not masters of our own fate?’ 
what did he mean?” the Senator flashed, 
unguardedly, but the question was to 
space, and he caught himself up. It 
was as if some one else had been speak- 
ing; some stranger who had borrowed 
his voice. He felt more than ever as if 
he _ hess: grea ies into a place of cruel 
and urd mysteries. 

Ye es, ‘not masters of our own fate,’ 
the girl repeated, with mild persistency; 
the phrase had evidently impressed her; 
she half sighed. ‘‘And then he used to 
make so much of everything | did for 
father. When I bought the wheeled 
chair, he said: ‘Your father’s a happ 
hero, Miss Ryan. All fathers are 
heroes, in some way or other; it de- 
pends on their children whether they 
are martyrs.” Wasn’t that a dear way 
of putting it? Oh, if he had written a 
poem about fathers, then what a really 
great poem it would have been!” The 
Senator winced as from physical pain, 
but disguised it with a nod. 

‘But he was writing that Greek play 

‘Daphnephor’ something—I remem- 
ber | had to spell it out letter by letter 
every time on my machine—and one 
day there was a part I had been typing 

oh, of course, I don’t know anything 
about poetry, and I’m no great hand at 
describing, but—”’ She paused, groping 
for words. 

“Yes,” urged the Senator. 

“Well, it seemed as if, although he’d 
picked out tuneful words and rhymed it 
perfectly, the girl he was making tell 
about her love sounded as if she was 
just talking it—not feeling it, and—he’d 
been so good to father, sending him 
flowers and going all the way out to the 
Home—that I made bold to tell him 
what I thought. ‘You're barking at a 
knot, Mr. Stanton,’ I said, ‘the live 
thing’s hidden from you in the tree,’ 
just like that, the way I’d talk to the 
girls. And how he did laugh! The first 
time I’d ever heard him do it. I always 
considered him rather melancholy-look- 
ing. ‘Suppose I fix it here?’ he said, 
and sat right down in that chair by you 
there—” 

“This?” The Senator’s hand passed 
over the pine back tenderly, but he 
shifted uncomfortable eyes as the girl 


nodded. 
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“Just as he’d started, the girls came 
to lunch out there,”’ she indicated the 
outer room. “He heard them talking 
through the door, and asked me about 
them, and, before | knew it, I'd up and 
told him all their lives. Well, when | 
came back from making tea for the girls 

I always try to give them something 
hot—he sat there still, with his face b 
tween his hands, but he jumped up, and 
it seemed as if electricity was running 
through him. His smile, too, had a 
kind of surprise in it—oh, | wish you 
could have seen it, Senator Stanton. 
‘At last l am going to do something 
big—I feel it,’ he said, and if he’d said 
he was going to write a new Bible, 
with that look you’d have believed him, 
Senator. That was the beginning.” 

She paused. The Senator cleared his 
throat. He would not meet the appeal- 
ing intensity of her gaze. The situa- 
tion had lost its grotesqueness; she was 
evidently a fine spirit set in rough ma- 
terial, but—here Ray had sunned him- 
self in common flattery—here he had 
succumbed to—no wonder his talent 
had failed! 

In inner revolt against the sordid- 
ness of it all, his glance swept the figure 
of the girl in with the cheap, ugly fur- 
nishings. He felt it was like biting 
into something bad. 

“Go on, if you please, Miss Ryan.” 
He made his lips form the words. 

“Yes, | mustn’t keep you waiting any 
more. Well, after that he came quite 
often to write—always with that cheery 
way he’d got that made you feel things 
must be going to take a turn for th: 
better. He never wanted things hushed, 
either, and when he’d hear the girls 
chattering out there, he’d say: ‘There’s 
Maggie working for her worthless step- 
father and the little steps; there’s 
Annie working for her little son without 
a father; there’s Dixey working for 
that ideal flat and him’—and then he’d 
write. Then one day he came to me 
and—” 

Suddenly a veil seemed to shut down 
over the features of the Senator, ob- 
scuring expression as fog may abruptly 
blot a landscape—the girl involuntarily 
started toward him, but he waved her 
back, listening tensely now. 

“Yes, he brought it, and laid it on 
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my desk, and, oh, Senator Stanton, it’s 
the best ever. It’s wonderful!” 

“ “It? "—the Senator was staring 
like a sleep-walker. 

“Why, yes, his novel—he hadn’t been 
writing poetry all that time, but this 
story—and he’d just finished it.” 

“When was this?” 

“It was almost September—at the 
end of the extra session; you and he 
were just starting North, to your 
summer place. I was typing it when— 
the newspapers told of his death. But 
I went on and sent it to the publishers— 
under initials, secretly, as you might 
say, just as he’d told me so. ‘If I’m in 
the wrong again, no one’s going to suffer 
but me,’ was the way he put it. But 
even / could tell it was wonderful, and 
now the answer’s come—they’re crazy 
about it, and say so, too. They don’t 
know who wrote it yet; I left all that 
for you, Senator Stanton. That's why 
I sent for you.” 

*That’s why you sent for me.” The 


Senator was still staring like a sleep- 
walker. 

Suddenly his pale eyes narrowed to 
mere slits. 

“Is—is that all you have to tell me 


about my son, Miss Ryan?” 

“Isn’t that enough!’ There was 
honest wonder in the girl’s tone. “I 
tell you, it’s great—and, whether it’s 
great or not—whether it’s a best-seller 
or not,” she shot a shrewd glance at 
the Senator, “I should think just know- 
ing your son had been so happy—doing 
something—would—” 

She tried to put scorn in her voice, 
but, as she looked at the bloodless, stiff 
face of the little man before her, she 
stopped, cowed or discouraged, she did 
not know exactly what it was. 

She turned to a safe in the wall, and 
rapidly worked the combination. 

“Well, here’s the original copy, any- 
way—with the publisher’s letter.” Her 
tone had become flat and unleavened. 
She passed the manuscript to the 
Senator with the air of washing her 
hands of it and him. 

It was not in Ray’s usual fine hand; 
it was written as under pressure, but it 
was the writing of his son. The Senator’s 
head drooped over it, his trembling 
fingers smoothed the top page. 
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But with the withdrawal of the manu- 
script a sheet of note-paper had flut- 
tered from the safe. His keen glance 
now fell on that. It bore his family 
crest in blue and gold, Ray’s writing— 

“What's that?” He reached quickly, 
but the girl was before him. He watched 
her closely as she scanned it. 

“It’s just a note,” she spoke listlessly 
—“directions about the manuscript. | 
kept it for you, I suppose, because of 
this ending: ‘I am going to do another 
story—a bigger one; | feel it stirring in 
me. So keep the typewriters oiled. Life 
is good when you have found your right 
work, isn’t itf—and I’m bound to make 
a happy hero of my father, too.’ ” 

“Give me that!” It broke in a 
husky, strangled undertone. He saw 
the girl shrink as he pulled the paper 
from her hand. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Ryan, but 
you can’t know what this means to 
me—finding out my son felt that way— 
that he was glad—” His hesitation was 
painful, but the girl saw only the hard 
pride which seemed to run down the 
lines in his face, deepening them into 
grooves and holding his mouth arrogant 
and straight. 

“Why, I’ve been trying to let you 
know all along!” Her glance was 
slightly disdainful, and the same clear 
impersonality sounded in her slowly 
uttered words. 

“Yes, yes, | know, but—”’ The Sena- 
tor felt his agony drop as at a single 
stroke. He stood silent, almost deaf- 
ened by his own heart-beats. Assistance 
had come in a strange guise, but it had 
come. The unspeakable pain was lost 
in that luminous recall of Ray—happy 
—holding life sweet. 

In his relief the Senator had an im- 
pulse for once to cast aside the shamefast 
covering of his own life ambition—to 
cry out that what he had really wanted 
all his life was to be a poet. He seemed 
somehow to owe, inexplicably to long 
to make such a confession to this young 
woman. 

His thin lips parted, but the silver 
call of the tele me intervened, and, 
as he watched that square, plain young 
person reach the receiver and respond 
in her rough, business-like voice, he 
shuddered over the words he had al- 
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most spoken. When the girl faced him 
he stood as if strength had suddenly 
poured into him. 

“Miss Ryan, I cannot thank you for 
what you have done for me to-day,” he 
said, evenly, normally. “Will you let 
me— Isn’t there something I can do 
for you—some way I can help?” His 
gesture seemed to deprecate the crude- 
ness of the allusion. 

But the girl was not offended. 

“Not a thing, thank you, Senator 
Stanton.” She gave her honest smile, 
but shook her head resolutely. 

The Senator felt himself dismissed. 
He made his stiff progress to the door— 
the girl watching him with the quizzical 
twist of her brows—and passed from the 
room, a lonely shadow. 


All the afternoon the Senator’s secre- 
tary had guarded his office door. The 
Senator was not to be disturbed At 
dusk he gave those pages a last tender 
touch. He looked at the manuscript 
with considering, caressing eyes. What 
lay there written was a love poem, in the 
simplest prose. There was no strut, no 
pose, no artificiality of phrase. It was 
realism so true that it would have been 
terrible if left stark, but, revealed through 
a poetic understanding, in_half-ele- 
mental, half-spiritual form, it made a 
wonder and not a horror of the articu- 
lated scheme of life. The Senator knew 
it was great. He felt: ‘“‘ My son has done 
what | knew he could.” The feeling 
that had lain desiccated in the abstract 
devotions of the poems Ray had tried to 
write pulsed in this romance of the 
commonplace. 

A few hours before, the Senator 
would have known a fierce jealousy, a 
denial of any force which could have 
found in his son that which his own un- 
tiring effort had failed to fuse. Now he 
thought reverently of that shabby 
shrine in the top of an office building. 
Then overwhelmingly came the terrible 
thoughts of his short doubt of Ray; 
of his long selfishness in making of 
Ray’s talent a mere expression of his 
own ambition; of the boy’s loyal exer- 
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tions to seem a poet for his sake. 
He bowed himself to the scourging of 
these thoughts till the thoughts them- 
selves perished from exhaustion. 

His head fell forward onto folded 
arms. He was no longer a baffled exile 
from knowledge of his son. He ceased 
to think—he was in a strange peace, his 
identity seemed slipping from him. 

Then gradually, out of far-off har- 
mony, something started toward him. 
The approach thrilled him but brought 
infinite solace. How lonely his soul had 
been! It drew nearer, and he felt the 
stirring of a new power—nearer, nearer 
—an illuminating flash seemed to light 
for him a region of his own soul. It 
touched! It touched! He saw! 

The Senator drew his head erect. 
The room was dark. His hand fumbled 
with the switch at his desk’s edge, and 
in the electric glare his soul came reel- 
ing from contact with infinities—eter- 
nities. Gradually vision cleared, and 
for a moment a strange, wistful star 
shone in his pale eyes. 

Then the Senator smiled cynically. 
He scorned to allow himself to be classed 
with the smiled-at scientists who has 
crossed the threshold of the occult. Of 
course he had come back from his torture 
self-delivered—that other presence had 
not helped. 

It was an uninspired impulse, he was 
sure, that he wanted to go home and 
comfort his wife; that he decided to 
give Charlotte her liberty and _ his 
blessing. 

He rang for his clerk and gave orders 
for departure. As his car purred and 
swished through ice-crusted pools in the 
asphalted streets, he was assuring him- 
self that the tide of bitterness and 
disappointment had receded; that he 
could still make the world believe 
that life stretched before him, a pearl- 
strewn strand—a good phrase that, he 
mused. His son had made good; be- 
fore a doubting world he would flaunt 
the evidence. 

Yet, like the fragrance of precious 
wine came the memory of that instant 
—alone—with his son. 
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W. D. HOWELLS 


HERE was once an elderly essay- 
$4 ist who was vexed beyond patience 

by the changes continually taking 
place in the manner, if not the make, 
of literature both under and over his 
guard. In moments of extreme exaspera- 
tion it seemed to him that the whole 
language had gone to the bad, but he 
did not cease for that reason to cry out 
against the abuses, though he was aware 
all the time of the uselessness of any 
attempt privately or publicly to correct 
them. The very fact that he could not 
help himself against them imparted the 
high joy of martyrdom to his resistance 
and as soon as one “ shirt of fire” was 
burned out or him he made haste to put 
on another. 

It was many years, perhaps half a 
century of them, since he first suffered 
from people saying “gotten” instead of 
got, and he thought he had ceased to 
mind it, whether spoken or written. He 
had made several observations concern- 
ing it, as that it was employed by people 
who supposed that got was incorrect, 
or at least inelegant; and that “ gotten” 
was distinctively a lady’s word, as “love- 
ly” and “sweet” used to be. Once 
he printed a whole essay devoted to its 
extinction, but long after he supposed 
his essay had passed from neglect to 
oblivion he met a lady who rather 
rushed at him with the cry, “Oh, Mr. 
Essayist, I am truly delighted at the 
chance of thanking you for your paper 
on that ridiculous word, which perfectly 
wiped it out of the language as far as I 
was concerned.” 

“Ah!” he said, “I am glad you liked 
it,”’ and he felt round in his memory for 
the identity of the word; there were so 
many words which he had rebuked on 
the pens and lips of men and women. 

“Surely you haven’t forgotten! I 
was particularly grateful to you for 
stamping on it as a woman’s word, and 


I stopped using it at once, for, though | 
shouldn’t like to have been mannish, 
should have hated still more to have 
been wom: nish.’ ‘s 

“Oh yes, yes! ” he recollected. “You 
mean the word ‘gotten.’ Well, I am 
very glad you agree about that with me. 
I have sometimes been afraid that my 
paper had cost me a good many of my 
most amiable readers.” 

“Not in the least; we were all so 
pleased to be told. I remember talking 
it over with every girl I knew. I was 
a girl then,” she brightly parenthesized, 
“and we were especially obliged to you 
for saying that we might say forgotten, 
though we must never say ‘gotten.’ | 
began to watch myself, and in a week 
I had gotten completely over the habit 
of using the word, and I have never 
used it since.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,”’ the 
essayist said, and he smiled politely, if 
a little forlornly. 

“Not at all,” she said, and she begged 
him to tell her if he had found any other 
fatal errors in common parlance. “I 
meanthingsthatI would better not say.” 

“No, madam, none,” he answered, 
and went away silently gnashing his 
teeth; for if there was one thing he 
suffered from more than the use of “ got- 
ten” it was the sudden diffusion of the 
form “‘would better” as more correct 
than the good old idiom had better. 

In a moment, it had prevailed with the 
newspaper precisians, it appeared in the 
leading magazines, it even infected the 
spoken speech, and Jong afterward you 
heard people saying “would better,” like 
that poor lady, who must have supposed 
it was the latest thing. Heaven knows 
where she had passed her time not to be 
aware that in a few months nobody said 
“would better,” and that only here and 
there a belated reporter or interviewer 
wrote “would better.” It was a com- 
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EDITOR’S 


fort to have the odious form go so 
quickly, but the very fact of its swift 
evanescence recalled to the essayist his 
sufferings from the lasting substitution 
of the word “ill” for sick. Up to a cer- 
tain period of our history, the nation 
sed the kind scriptural word which had 

richly supplied its need, and then, 
perhaps with the increasing return of 
transatlantic travel, people began to 

“ill.” Our essayist was himself 
accustomed to the word in his visits 
to England, where it was commonly 
pronounced ill, but where people had 
the right grammatical use of it, while 
the oe oe American tourists tried 
to compel it to their native associa- 
tion They were accustomed to saying 
voman, and now 
they began to say an “ill man” or an 
“ill woman,” not realizing that the 
word was an adverb and an adjective only 
in the sense of bad or evil. An English- 
man would not use it adjectively at all, 
but the Anglomaniacs bettered their 
English instruction and our newspaper 
writers fell over one another in the strug- 
gle for intimacy with the new word. 
Its appearance coincided with the severe 
sickness of a famous English author 
among us, and every day the reporters 
defamed him as an “ill man,” and 
headlined his condition as that of an 
“ill poet.”” The abuse became natural- 
ized among us and now every one with 
the least pretentions to politeness of 
speech, not only talks of an “ill person,’ 
but labors round to avoid saying a sick 
person, which would be the only way 
of saying how he was without accusing 
him of wickedness. In vain the essay- 
ist tried to instruct his friends who fell 
into the snare and to help therm out of 
it. The multitude of the neologists 
overwhelmed him, and soon he could 
only suffer in silence and try not to 
curse the day he was born. 

He had already striven in vain with 
those who used the wrong particle after 
different. The English, or the most of 
them, said “different to,” with the au- 
thority of people who never give any 
reason for using a phrase or pronouncing 
a word, except that every one does it, 
that is, every one of their class. Of 
course, the nature of the word teaches 
that one should say different from, and 
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this was what the essayist preached and 
practised on every occasion, till he began 
to hope for a British conformation to 
this American usage. He found some 
English authors of the better, perhaps 
the best, sort saying different from, in 
both their narrative and dramatic pas- 
sages, but all at once a blight fell upon 
him which withered up: his budding 
hopes. Without warning, without th 
shadow of impe nding cal: amity, peopl 
began to say “different than.” For a time 
he judged the moral and social status of 
people by their saying “different tha 
It seemed such a monstrous perversion 
that he would not believe any one who 
said it could ever have been in g 
society or could be saved from sin, 
not reflecting how many of the choral 
angels must have spoken through thei: 
noses when on earth. Slowly, but surely, 
the evil began to make its way toward 
the elect, till he detected it in the writ- 
ings of the semi-cultured, and dreaded 
to find it in the platforms of parties and 
the messages of Presidents. 

Not, indeed, did he hear it from the 
lips of any but the ignorant. The cours« 
of a solecism is past prophesying; in 
some cases it will make its way in the 
newspapers and remain an alien to polite 
literature; in other cases it will be on 
the tongues of the lower classes, but 
never get from them into the speech of 
the upper classes. “Would better”’ 
never really won its way to popular 
acceptance, or got beyond the pedants 
who imagined and cherished it; but on 
the other hand, the grotesque mis- 
use of “ill” commended itself to uni- 
versal favor. There is no telling how 
long an ugly neologism will prosper after 
it seems to have firmly established itself 
in the affections of the few or the fear 
of the many who tremble lest they 
should be out of the fashion. For as 
many ages as the English tongue had 
been spoken or written, the gentle verb 
choose had sufficed to express the notion 
of preference. Then at a moment it 
would be impossible to specify the very 
offensive word “pick’’ supplanted it, 
and one saw this unhandsome vocable 
bristling with the su.gestion of its vari- 
ant meanings in all the public prints. 
It was as if it had sprung up overnight 
in the headlines; in a single day no- 
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body chose or was chosen; everybody 
“picked” or was “picked.” Members 
of the new President’s Cabinet were 
“picked”; ministers were “picked” 
by congregations; ‘well-known society 
women’ were “picked”’ as the heads of 
clubs; politicians were “picked” as 
candidates for office at primary elec- 
tions. Horses were “picked” for win- 
ners at the races; young ladies were 
“picked” for beauty or popularity by 
the majority of such as had paid a dol- 
lar or a dime for the privilege of voting 
on their merits and giving them a free 
trip to Europe. Then, without warning, 
the picking stopped, and the essayist 
hoped it had stopped forever, till he 
read a few months ago on the accession 
of the new Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George had “picked” his associates in 
the British Government. 

Whether this would revive the use of 
the word the essayist had no means of 
knowing; he feared the worst, but he 
hoped for the best. In the mean time 
he consoled himself with the seeming 
abeyance which the preposition over had 
fallen into. Like those other offensive 
innovations, it had come from no real 
need in our well-appointed’ English 
speech, but was borrowed from the 
language of the Central Powers, who had 
no other means of expressing the sense 
of our good, clear word about, or its 
equivalents of and concerning. We al- 
ready had the word over, but we em- 
ployed it solely as the equivalent of the 
word above. When we translated it from 
liber we forced it to the office of about, 
and flattered ourselves that we had 
“gotten” something new out of it; and 
so indeed we had —something false 
and foreign. It promptly exercised a 
baleful fascination upon the minds of 
the ignorant who observed its accept- 
ance by the pseudo-cultured. They 
said to themselves there must be some 
magical property in the word if it could 
be obliged to mean about and not above, 
and they began to try it on. It has 
never, perhaps, got from the written 
to the spoken language, any more than 
the custom of clutching together the 
idiomatically divided verb and adverb 
so as to form a politely rounded sentence, 
as the writers of it fancied. As yet no 
one, to the essayist’s knowledge, had 
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ever said, ‘In Rome you must do as do 
the Romans,” though many wrote the 
phrase and the like of it in fancied 
refinement, while they always said, “In 
Rome you must do as the Romans do.”’ 

There are certain priggishnesses which 
no prig has the face to employ in the 
presence of others, and the essayist had 
noted that the worst prigs spoke our 
language with the contractions it 
abounds in, and said haven't, didn’t, 
doesn’t, though we all, prigs and no 
prigs, laboriously write have not, is 
not, and does not, and pronounce the 
words so when reading aloud. He made 
the apposite reflection that the French 
and Italian languages equally abound in 
such contractions, but then they are 
printed and pronounced from the print 
as they are colloquially employed. At 
times he indulged the hope that it might 
again be so with us as it had been with 
some of the livelier eighteenth-century 
essayists in their informal moods. It 
had greatly heartened him to recall how 
often Thackeray had allowed himself the 
graceful freedom, especially in “‘The 
Roundabout Papers,” and how Mr. 
James himself had unbent to it, rarely, 
indeed, but always with a signal charm. 
The essayist longed to venture upon a 
paper written with all the spoken con- 
tractions just as he would have talked 
them. He would have been willing to 
join an army of martyrs in the cause, 
but leading a forlorn hope was another 
affair, and he preferred to suffer and be 
strong if he could not be patient under 
the prevalent conditions. He might 
perhaps have forgotten his griefs from 
them if these had not been renewed one 
day by the light-hearted solecism of a 
favorite niece who came in saying about 
some mistaken aspiration of a friend, 
“Well, I hope she gets it.” 

At this the essayist put his hands to 
his ears and lamented, “Oh, my dear 
child, my poor girl!” 

“Well, what is it now, Uncle?” she 
tenderly entreated him, for she knew 
that she often afflicted him by her very 
common parlance, and was always sorry 
for it. “Have I gotten something 
wrong?” 

“Wrong! Don’t you know that you 
mustn’t, that you really can’t say, ‘I 
hope she gets it’?” 
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“What is the reason? 
you say yourself?” 

“What, but what all who speak E ng- 
lish must say: ‘I hope she may get it,’ 
or, ‘I hope she will get it.’” 

“Oh! Then saying ‘I hope she gets 
it’ isn’t English?” 

“No, never.” 

* And what is it, then?” 

“Tt is Yiddish.” 

“Oh, but everybody says it!” 

“Do they? So much the worse for 
them and so much the better for nobody 
who doesn’t.” 

“Yes, but what’s the use of worrying 
about these sort of things?” 

“This sort of things!” he hissed. 

“T mean this sort. I suppose I shall 
try to speak English, as you call it, 
but as soon as I get away I am afraid I 
shall speak Yiddish again. There is an 
awful fascination in it, and after you 
have gotten over the first strangeness 
you don’t notice it. But couldn’t you 
write out a little paragraph, or some- 
thing, and put in all the things I oughtn’t 
to say so that I could memorize them 
and not say them?” 

[he essayist smiled. “I had thought 
of something of the kind. Suppose we 
try a little fable?’ 

“Oh, splendid!” and she clapped her 
hands rapturously together while he 
swiftly wrote: 


AN EXEMPLARY PARABLE 

There was once a beautiful young girl 
who had been “ picked” by all her acquaint- 
ances for her many brilliant and amiable 
qualities and for her devotion to her uncle. 
She knew how much he suffered “over” 
neologisms, especially ugly ones, and she 
was always trying to shun them in her talk 
with him. By a prodigious effort she had, 
as she believed, “gotten” past some of the 
worst, but she thought she “would better” 
get him to give her a full list of them and 
then learn it by heart; because really it 
seemed as if he would “end up” sometime 
by “going insane” “over” them. Without 
some such aid she would never be able to 
see how one phrase was “different than” 
another, and unless she wanted to have a 
really “ill man” on her hands after she had 
“‘sotten”’ the list, she set herself to memorize 
the hateful words with as much ardor “‘as 
would have done the most devoted daughter.” 


“This is very sweet of you, Uncle,” 
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she said, after she had read the parable 
once or twice. ‘“‘Very sweet, indeed, 
though I don’t deserve the nice things you 
say of me. But now I understand per- 
fectly, and I shall never hurt your feel- 
ings again, if you will only explain more 
particularly about some of the neolo- 
gisms you have marked. I can see W hy 
you should despise such a woman’s word 
as ‘gotten’ and why, as a strong Pro- 
Ally, you must simply loathe ‘over’ 
because it is a translation of tber. I 
think myself that ‘picking’ rather un- 
pleas: intly suggests dressing fowls, and, 
after a little reflection, anybody would 
rather not say ‘different than’ or ‘would 
better.’ I suppose one would not like 
to say ‘ill man,’ much as one would 
dislike being so far out of the fashion as 
to say sick man. But what is the mat- 
ter with ‘end up’?”’ 

“Nothing, except that it uncouthly 
oversays what end sufficiently says. 

“Oh, I see! Well, that is all right, 
then, but what is the matter with ‘going 
insane’? Why not say that?” 

‘Because it is getting too far away 
from the original locution ‘going mad.’ 
That was good, and ‘going crazy’ natu- 
rally followed, but when people become 
so refined as to wish to mask the notion 
of madness, they are obliged by the 
fitness of things to say become insane, 
and not go insane.’ 

“Well, Uncle, I don’t think I can 
quite follow you there. All the girls 
I know say ‘go insane.’ You can’t say 
‘go mad’ any more; it’s shocking, and 
you can’t say “go crazy,’ it’s too brutal. 
And don’t the best stylists write ‘as 
would the most devoted daughter’?” 

“Very likely, but will you try saying 
it? Wouldn’t you naturally say ‘as the 
most devoted daughter would’ ?”’ 

“Oh, if people are going to write as 
they talk! Uncle, you mustn’t ask too 
much. If I were to write a paper accord- 
ing to your rules and read it before the 
Culture Club, everybody would scream, 
it would sound so perfectly ridiculous; 
and if I tried to brazen it out and argue 
that the English classics wrote so they 
would say none of the American stylists 
did, and I shouldn’t have a word to 
answer. So you see?” 

“IT see,” the essayist sadly assented. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


HAT do we mean when we use 
\W the term “realization”? Does 

not the sense of “ reality” escape 
it, as the essential meanings of all terms 
of living —including the term “‘life”’ it- 
self—escape them, when they become 
tokens in common use? Thus we com- 
monly use the phrase “real life,” con- 
founding actuality with reality. Hamlet 
says to the Ghost: 


There is no speculation in those eyes 
Wherewith thou lookst at me, 


and such vacancy there is in most of 
our seeing -hardly a fullness of the 
physical vision; and if there be mental 
perception, too often it is but a flitting 
notion, with no inward beholding. 

A few weeks ago our attention was 
arrested by an article reprinted in the 
New York Evening Post from the London 
Nation of October 31st. It purported to 
be written by a British soldier, recently 
returned from the trenches, but as an 
analysis of the state of mind he discovers 
at home, it could not have been more 
luminously and effectively expressed by 
the most experienced and brilliant of 
contemporary writers in English. 

The case briefly put, and thus denuded 
of its literary charm, is this: The crisis 
comes, bringing upon a whole people the 
sense of an imperative impulse and ob- 
ligation. Millhons of men accustomed 
to peace, in the prime of early manhood, 
both honor- and duty-bound, eagerly, or 
with subdued reluctance, take the held, 
almost envied by those that remain 
behind. Two years pass. They who 
have gone have realized by bitter ex- 
periences what the death- dealing busi- 
ness of war, with all its incidental ghast- 
liness and weariness, really means. They 
who have stayed at home have also 
changed, but by way of diversion from 
the reality, which, while still gravely 
oppressive to all and especially to the 


kindred of the absent ones, is occluded 
by occupations busier than ever, and 
often more profitable, and grows dim- 
mer, aS a tale often told, or like the 
shadows of an uneasy dream. 

The home view of the soldier’s life 
becomes distorted. That which is the 
easiest to him, the dying, is conceived 
to be the one oversh: idowing tragedy. 
For the rest, the joy of battle is a glorious 
compensation! The writer alludes to 
the comments of “our mess when the 
newspapers arrived with George’s latest 
rhapsody about cheerful Tommies with 
the glint of battle in their eyes, or the 
Times’s military expert’s hundredth 


variation on the theme that the art of 


war consists in killing more of the enemy 
than he kills of you, so that whatever 
its losses—agreeable doctrine—the nu- 
merically preponderant side can always 
win, as it were by one wicket.” Then 
there is the calculation of profits to be 
derived from the “war after the war” 
trade—‘‘as if the unspeakable agonies 
of the Somme were an item in a com- 
mercial proposition.” 

So with reference to the attitude and 
temper of mind as to peace there is an 
equally remarkable variance between the 
civilian and the soldier. The civilian 
accumulates hatred of the enemy as the 
war goes on. The soldier, who comes 
into direct conflict with him, learns 
commiseration. ‘Do you not see that 
we regard these men who have sat op- 
posite us in the mud as victims of the 
same catastrophe as ourselves, as our 
comrades in misery much more truly 
than you are? Do you think that we 
are like some of you in accumulating on 
the head of every wretched antagonist 
the indignation felt for the wickedness 
of a government, of a social system, or 
(if you will) of a nation? . . . It is right 


that there should be solemn on testation 
of the sins of Germany, provided that we 
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are not thereby caused to forget our own. 
. You do not help yourselves or your 
country or your soldiers by hating, but 
only by loving and striving to be more 
lovable. Pone te ipsum in pace, et tum 
poteris alios pactficare. 

To apprehend the reality of a situa- 
tion—that is, to realize it—-4s a con- 
vincing vision, concomitant with regen- 
eration. 

Our vision easily extends beyond the 
reality presented in this soldier’s epistle 
to his countrymen to the larger reality 
of which it is a part and of which we 
need to be convinced. It stretches into 
the long vista of the past, and we behold 
army after army sent forth as scape- 
goats, bearing the burdens of a nation’s 
iniquities, to accomplish by force what 
in that way can never be accomplished, 
if it is righteousness that is sought, and 
other armies raised for resistance, too 
often to compete for license to enter 
upon a career of like vain achievement. 

When military States to-day thus 
exploit human beings, rounded up 
like dumb, driven cattle into so-called 
armies, anything like clear vision dis- 
closes the anachronism of the spectacle 

a heritage of the ages when the vic- 
tims of such exploitation were ignorant 
and helpless slaves. We do not say the 
heritage of barbarism, for among bar- 
barians armies were not conscripted; 
military service was universal, as all 
service will be when an intelligent and 
just Christendom is pledged to the 
preservation of peace. We are on the 
way to the realization that all class 
strife is as much an anachronism as war 
is, and that domestic as well as inter- 
national sociableness on the simplest 
terms is not a loosely idealistic illusion. 


Realization—our sense of living real- 
ity—is not experience, as that term is 
generally used; it implies a vision and 
interpretation of life informing and il- 
luminating experience; also the com- 
prehending sympathy which “makes us 
members one of another.” This is some- 
thing more than a community of joys 
and sorrows—it is the common partici- 
pation in disinterested aspirations with 
which no achievement is commensurate. 
We pass beyond those symbols which 
were once necessary to faith and imag- 
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ination, into a new realm of psychical 
intuition and sensibility, the spiritual 
part of experience; but the imaginative 
investment persists, becoming more 
translucent with the expansive life of 
Reason. 

That which creatively constitutes our 
life, in its whole range, must create our 
literature and permit it the same range. 
As an art we must allow it the tension 
of art—even that which lifts it above the 
levels of every-day life, if it reflects and 
in accordant metaphors expresses the 
exaltation of spiritual experience. Fran- 
cis Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven 
is as truly realization as Gray’s “Elegy” 
or the homeliest of Longfellow’s poems. 
We ought certainly to extend the 
boundaries of creative realism to the 
inclusion of all realization—that is, of 
true vision and interpretation. The 
attempt to oust the children of Athene 
from their legitimate heritage would be 
as futile as it would be injurious to the 
interests of Art. 

There has been, and still is, a lack of 
catholicism in academic criticism—a too 
rigid insistence upon old bottles for new 
wine. But since Art like Life inevitably 
determines its forms, plastic to Life’s 
mastery, this arbitrary criticism has 
practically been less menacing than the 
present reactionary tendency toward 
novelty for its own sake. 

Therefore we welcome Mr. William 
Watson’s concise and wholesome treat- 
ise, Pencraft: a Plea for the Older Ways, 
which we like not less for its frankness 
than for its dignity, and commend to 
all beginning writers as an example 
well as a lesson in the literary art. It 
is a just rebuke tothe extremely reac- 
tionary criticism we were referring to 
a moment ago. There is a native aris- 
tocracy in the selection which gives form 
to art and sets upon it the seal of Beauty. 
But Mr. Watson, who has himself given 
so fine a distinction to the poetry of his 
time, assumes no exalted pose, but mod- 
estly stands for his own craft, for its 
ancient artifices, for the literary con- 
vention. No worthier or better qualified 
champion could be found. 

The fine artificer has a right to his 
fastidiousness, but too often it narrows 
his judgment of art that transcends 
artifice, escaping the elaborate network 
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of the smithy, though held to the mean 
which nature makes, and not to be ade- 
quately expressed in terms of “the 
literary convention.” Thus one hesi- 
tates to apply the term “literary” to 
Homer, or to Shakespeare in spite of 
his exquisite conceits. Yet that is no 
excuse for the violent assumption that 
the term has come into discredit as 
applicable to poets who are frankly and 
splendidly artificers, even though these 
sometimes, unwittingly yielding to the 
mastery of Nature or of Life, betray a 
genius that transcends artifice. But Mr. 
Watson is not dealing with genius in this 
little volume, but explicitly with the 
literary convention, bravely standing for 
his guild and defending it against the 
mannerless assaults of this later time. 

The volume is not merely an apology. 
It abounds in sane and discriminating 
criticism of the greater English poets, 
that is just, within its academic limita- 
tions, which by no means preclude gene- 
rous liberality of judgment. 

William Blake and the more modern 
Walt Whitman are, of course, thorns in 
the flesh to any academic critic. Yet 
Mr. Watson gives them considerable 
space—perhaps because they serve his 
“dreadful examples”—and his 
criticism of them—as judged by “laws 
and principles lying at the root of all 
sound esthetic judgment; laws and prin- 
ciples perhaps coy to any attempt at 
rigid formulation, yet in their essentials 
broadly deducible from tradition and 
from the immemorial practice of the 
greater poets’’—is reasonably just as 
well as felicitously expressed. He is 
impressed by Blake’s genius, but its in- 
fantile pl: usticity confines it to a limbo 
alien to “pencraft.” Mr. Watson is not 
satished with poetry that is simply 
“born”; it must come to adu!t shape- 
liness—must be “‘ well made.”” Much of 
Rossetti and Poe he calls “‘over-made,” 
all of Donne and some of Byron “ under- 
made.”” Of Donne he says: “At their 
smokiest and sootiest his suffocated 
hres crackle and explode into sudden 
surprising fame. But scarcely anything 
had the luck to come shapen aright out 
of that forge.” 

It is only 
quote his own caveat: 


case aS 


fair that we should also 


“Let none imag- 
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ine, because this little book reveals 
scant sympathy with what is barrenly 
violent or erratic, that the author is a 
mere apostle of conformity, his gospel 
one of mechariical obedience to supposed 
statute law. Literature lives by defiance 
as well as by acquiescence. Its story has 
few episodes more romantic than those 
revolts, whether against some deaden- 
ing, stifling régime or against benefi- 
cently wielded authority; those adven- 
turous risings which sometimes prosper 
and are justified, and sometimes col- 
lapse in discredit, or with the glamour 
of picturesque misfortune. In such 
mutinies the primal forces are not sel- 
dom unprisoned, the effete things are 
burned as chaff, and splendid rebel 
figures are thrown up against the flare. 
To apply to these insurrections the pol- 
icy of soulless repression would often be 
to stamp on the very seeds of life and 
growth and harvest. There may even 
be no honest course for us, in given cir- 
cumstances, but to join the insurgents. 
What, then, is the rock of principle on 
which we should take our stand? It is 
this: the recognition of an intellectual 
duty and obligation on our part to see 
to it that our very revolutions, in their 
nature and purpose, are essentially 
movements toward order, not toward 
anarchy; toward that happiest freedom 
which rather welcomes control as a 
support than resents it as an interfer- 
ence.” 

Mr. Watson quotes Blake’s apothegm, 
“Damn braces, bless relaxes,” which 
he styles “the very charter of anarchy.” 
If by the term “braces” is meant the 
mechanical supports afforded by con- 
vention and tradition, these are the 
props of incompetents. Even if it means 
that tension which is essential to all 
creative art, its virtue is expressed only 
in its relaxation; and only in this re- 
laxation is the control—an implication 
of the tension—manifest in shaping the 
creation. 

The past which is wholly past can 
have no mortmain on the present; only 
as resurgent, and thus living in the 
present, can it claim our obedience; and 
in every resurgence there is new shaping, 
not conforming to precedents. But also 
there is new control, new loyalty. 
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BY ALBERT 


HAVE a memory like a time-lock safe. 
Treasures may be in it, but nothing 
short of dynamite would get them 
out until the lock goes off. Why, once 
But never mind about that. Let us be 
more recent. This happened yesterday: 
One of the nicest women I know sent me 
two books to sign—two of my own books, 
she being a true and kind-hearted friend of 
the family, who understands authors. Noth- 
ing please s an author so much as to be asked 
to sign his own books, books that have been 
bought and paid for in the open market. 
He would like to do it all day and give up 
authoring, or authorizing, whichever is the 
correct word. Then for pastime he could 
sit under the evening lamp and clip coupons. 
But there’s one thing an author does not 
like—no author of my acquaintance; he 
does not like to tie up and address and stamp 
packages. He dreads that formula—it is 
poison to him. He would rather take the 
books under his arm and put in the day, if 
necessary, delivering them himself. 
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Excursion in Memory 


PAINE 


That is what I did. 1 took the two books 
which the kird lady had sent, after I had 
carefully inscribed them and added some 
pretty sentiment—something about not 
being “too proud to write” or of that spark- 
ling nature—and started for town, we ies 
of the suburbs. I would not go directly to 
our fiiend’s house, I said. I would do some 
business errands first, and drop in with the 
books along in the afterncon, say about 
tea-time. ‘That is what I said, and, know- 
ing my unvarying habit of memory, | added 
that I would never let them out of my 
sight for an instant during all that time. 

The morning went well enough. Of 
course I had to put the bocks down for 
a moment at the club while I was reading a 
letter, and it was not until | was two blocks 
away, getting on a car, that the time-lock 
gave a little click that sent me sweating 
back forthem. The letter required a prompt 
reply, and I had to put them down again in 
the telegraph- office, but the clerk who 
counted the words whooped at me before | 





BUT THE WAITER CAUGHT ME HALF-WAY ACROSS THE SQUARE 
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A LARGE HIGHLY COLORED LADY 
WITH A SMALL, NEAR-SIGHTED DOG 


got quite out of reach, so that was all right. 
I had to put them down, of course, while I 
was getting a bite to eat, somewhere along 
Park Row, but the waiter caught me half- 
way across the square, making for the Sub- 
way entrance, and | only had to double his 
tip, which was a real pleasure. So it was 
a pretty good morning, as I say; I had held 
faithfully to the books, and it seemed un- 
likely that anything could happen to them 
now. The Subway would take me very 
near to a friend’s room on Fifty-ninth 
Street, where | would rest and spruce up 
a bit, and the lady of the books lived but 
a few doors away. I could manage the rest 
safely, without doubt. Ah, me! 

I bought a paper and read it on the way 
uptown. I could recall that much, after- 
ward; also, that the books were then lying 
on my lap. That is why it seemed unac- 
countable later that I should not have them 

I mean after I got to my friend’s room 
and had rested a little and was about ready 
to call on the kind lady down the block. I 
was just pulling my tie into shape when I 
realized with a slight chill that the lady’s 
books were not lying on the table in front 
of me. Neither were they on the chair be- 
side it, nor on the other chair by the win- 
dow, nor on the dresser, nor on the floor. 
My friend is a down-town man—hours nine to 
five so I could not ask him about it, or 
blame him. Oh, I had left them on the 
train, of course. After lugging them about 
all day, now, on the last lap, I had lost them. 
P rofanity is poor consolation at such a time, 
but it’s about all we have. 


Now where were they? In time 
they would get to the “Lost and 
Found,’ no doubt. I did not seem 
to fear that any one would be fasci- 
nated by them enough to lose his 
moral balance and carry them home. 
No, they would be handed in. But 
Lost and Found, was somewhere 
in the dark spaces below Fourteenth 
Street, and meant time and heavy 
effort. I would telephone my pub- 
lisher to send up two more copies, 
post haste—special messenger, and 
dern the expense! 

But Central rang and rang, and 
no publisher. I begged her to try 
again, and to keep trying. Finally 
we got something: a dusty voice said, 
“Well, what do you want?” I ex- 
plained feverishly. The voice 
hemmed and balked and seemed to 
be spitting out ashes. Then it said: 
“This is Saturday, and there ain’t 
nobody here afternoons. /’m the 
janitor.” 

“But—but don’t you think you 
could find two of those books and bring 
them up? [I'll give you—” 

I forget what I was going to give him; 
but no matter, he didn’t wait. 

“Books nothin’!”’ he interrupted, im- 
politely, and I felt that the interview was 
closed. must hunt up those lost books— 
there was no other way. I have a prompt 
nature. I set out immediately. 

The ticket-seller at Fifty-ninth Street ex- 
plained that very likely my property had 
not yet reached Lost and Found. It would 
be held at the upper terminal he thought, 
to go down in the evening with the usual 
daily consignment of such stuff. I was on 
an uptown train before he was through 
talking. 

There wasn’t much to do, so I put in my 
time furtively observing a large, highly 
colored lady and a small, drab, near-sighted 
dog who sat opposite, instead of in the 
limousine where they clearly belonged. It 
was not permissible to bring dogs into Sub- 
way trains, and I reasoned that this one 
must have come in under his mistress’s 
ample sealskin. Her cool, not to say brazen, 
indifference to the flagrant irregularity of 
his presence was impressive. 

But it was the dog that interested me. 
He was such an inadequate specimen of all 
that I felt a dog should be. He had an in- 
growing face, Secsties legs, and aside from 
his hair was of no bulk to speak of. Pos- 
sibly he weighed a pound. Such dogs come 
from Peking, I am told, where it is also 
fashionable to bind women’s feet. 

He was a listless dog. He slept on the 
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seat by the luminous lady, and only opened 
his myopic eyes for a second or two, now and 
then, to stare blearily in my direction. He 
fascinated me. I became so absorbed in 
him that I temporarily forgot his proprietor. 
I wasn’t even fully conscious when, at a 
station somewhere up in the hundred and 
sixties, that fine person rose and went out. 
A number of others crowded out then, and 
several crowded in. The train was about 
to move on when I realized, dear me! that 
careless woman had forgotten her dog! 
Think of forgetting a dog! 

I am a prompt person, as I say—more 
prompt than reflective. It might have oc- 
curred to me that by merely lingering in 
the neighborhood of a lost dog I might re- 
gain my own property; but it didn’t 
Nothing useful ever occurs to me at such a 
time—l just act. Indeed, as I think now, 
I did not recall my own loss at the moment, 
or why | was on the train in that unusual 
section of the city. What I did was to 
scoop up the property of the calcimined 
lady and make a bound for the door. It 
was more than half closed, but the guard, 
observing my charge, hastily let me squeeze 
through. The object of my search was not 
on the platform. She had already ascended 
to the pavement. 

There were two stairways, and I picked 
the wrong one. Some seconds later I was 
in the middle of the street, looking with 
considerable anxiety in one direction after 
another for a large vision of sealskin, sweep- 
ing plumes, and red hair, gripping meantime, 
that insipid dog. He had been asleep when 
deserted, but, being no longer asleep, he was 
inclined to protest, kicking with surprised 
vigor, for one of his parts. I also made some 
inquiries, but without result. Then of 
sudden I caught a glimpse of red and plumes 
and bounded after it. I had run full half 

block before I discovered that it was 
not she. A wave of despair swept over 
me; I had annexed that dog permanently. 
Many years I had escaped owning a dog. 
All kinds have been offered me by loving 
friends who were going to Europe, or into 
matrimony, or were otherwise retiring from 
the dog business: mastiffs, St. Bernards, 
bulls—noble dogs that I have fondly but 
firmly declined. Now here I was saddled 
with a dog, and such a dog! 

I turned down a side street and walked 
quite fast, thinking intently. It was a dull, 
thick day, and nothing about the locality 
seemed cheerful. Passers regarded me curi- 
ously. If I only could give him to one of 
them; but I did not quite know how to 
go about it. It would be unusual, I thought, 
to step up to a perfect stranger on the 
street and say, ““Won’t you let me give you 
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a dog?” Perhaps I could leave him in a 
hall, and kindly souls would find him. Of 
course | might have taken him to the upper 
terminal—it was where I was bound for, 
anyway; only memory had its time-lock 
on again, and I had no real notion of where 

was going, or why. I only realized that 
dog—the bandy-legged, bulgy-eyed, incom- 
petent little wretch that was struggling and 
snuffling under my arm. 

I was passing an entrance to a sort of 
court, just then, the back way to a lofty 
apartment-house—a home for the rich and 
great. I imagined I heard children’s voices 
in there—children playing. Ah, just the 
thing! I would slip in part way, put him 
down, and gently shoo him in that direc- 
tion. Then I would go away. Those dear 
children would love him. 

But he would not shoo. When I placed 
him carefully on the cement and softly 
shooed, he seemed to make up his mind that 
I was a pretty good sort, after all, and that 
he would play with me. Soon he began 
describing half-circles a little distance away; 
then he gave a weak little bark of pure joy. 

“Go in there,” I breathed, urgently; ‘go 
toa happy home. We are not for each other.” 

He seated himself, regarded me gravely, 
and gave another of those feeble, yapping 
barks. I picked him up again. I recalled 
for the moment that I had other business 
and must attend to it. But I didn’t—not 
immediately. Before I could turn I felt a 
heavy hand on my shoulder. I was startled; 
but it was all right, it was only a police 
officer. He said: 

“What are you doing with that dog?” 

The italics were his, and for the moment 
I could not clearly remember just what I 
was doing with that dog. Then I seemed 
to recall that I had been trying to find the 
owner, and said so. 

“In this alley, I suppose?” he commented 
with deep sarcasm. ‘You come with me.” 

It seemed best to go. I hadn’t much else 
to do just then, anyway., He took the dog 
under his other arm and we started into the 
street. Half-way down the block, headed 
in our direction, and a good deal winded 
from rapid movement, was the large, bright 
lady of fur and feathers. I realized then 
that she had discovered her loss and put 
the law on my trail—easy enough to follow, 
for I had not been unobserved. She came 
up, panting heavily. 

“Oh, ’oo pressus, darlin’ doggums Chee- 
foojums,” she gurgled. ‘‘Did old, bad man 
carry him off—and nice officer find him? 
Now bad man go to jail—yes, he will!” 

I found her voice distinctly disagreeable. 
It stimulated me to be severe. 

“Madame,” I said, “ you carelessly walked 
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Pet eNeowsk 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING WIIH THAT DOG/ 


off and left your dog on the train, where it 
had no right to be in the first place. I ran 
after you with it, but you had disappeared. 
I should think if you cared so much for 
your precious doggums Chee-foojums you 
would try to remember him.” 

“Lady,” said the blue-coated hero, “do 
you wish to enter a charge against this 
man?” 

But she was paying not the slightest at- 
tention to either of us. We had reached 
the highly ornate entrance of an apartment 
adjacent to the Subway entrance just then, 
and she disappeared through its swinging 
doors. As they closed behind her my 
animosity vanished. Had she not relieved 
me of doggums Chee-foojums? Few angels 
could have done more. My captor regarded 
me sternly. 


“You may go,” he said, “but don’t let me 
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catch you around this neighborhood 
again.” 

His instructions were unnecessary. 
It was not an interesting neighbor- 
hood. On a gloomy December 
afternoon it was depressing. I plunged 
down the Subway stairs and took the 
first train, regardless of direction. My 
time-lock loosened up just then and 
1 realized why I was there; also, 
that I was headed back for Fifty- 
ninth Street. 

“It has been an interesting day,” 
I said. “I will now go back to my 
friend’s room, leave him a note of 
thanks, and return to the suburbs. 
Next week I will visit Lost and 
Found, or get two perfectly fresh 
books from my publishers and try 
it again.” 

It was dark when I reached my 
friend’s room, it being about five, and 
a dull winter day, as I have said. 
1 therefore touched the electric 
button by the door as I entered. 
Then I noticed something. It was 
a newspaper—the one I had read 
on the train—long, how long, ago—coming 
up-town. Also, it was wrapped around 
something—two books—my books, the ones 
I had carried about all day for the kind 
lady down the street. Why, of course! I 
remembered now, perfectly: I had placed 
them there as I entered the first time, in a 
chair by the door, to have them handy. It 
is always dim back there, owing to the 
screen, even on a bright day, which ac- 
counts, of course, for my having overlooked 
them later. Still, | have been known to 
look straight at a thing without seeing it 
so my wife says. 

I did not let go of them again until I 
stood in the drawing-room of their owner. 

“Oh,” she said, “how good of you to 
bring them yourself. I’m afraid you found 
it a trouble.” 

“Not in the least,” I said. 





Still a Winner 

|! was at a party, and the prettiest girl 

present had suggested that they play an 

old-fashioned game of grimaces, which con- 

sists of distorting the features in the most 
hideous possible manner. 

A prize was offered, and a very serious- 
faced young man agreed to act as judge. He 
gazed about him at the twisted features in 
a conscientious effort to make a just decision. 
It was a difficult matter. Finally he spied 
one which caused him to hesitate no longer. 

“Miss Blank,” he cried, “I award you the 
prize.” 

“Sir, "she replied 


yp? 


“I was not playing! 





Happy Days 

N ardent uplift worker sat in the midst of 
the McNamara family, expostulating 
with them in a pained voice. ‘You should 
provide some kind of wholesome amusement 
for your family,” said the philanthropist, 
sternly, to the abashed McNamara. “ You 
should do something to lighten the burden of 
toil. Every life needs a little sunshine in it.” 
“Oh, missus,” chimed up one of the girls, 
‘we has lots of fun. There’ s alw ays a fight 
or somethin’ entertainin’ goin’ on in the 
tenement. Why, only last-week a gentleman 
stabbed a woman, then shot her and dragged 
her past our door.” 















































If Gasoline Continues to Rise 


“ How far 1s it t 
“Oh, it’s about 


seventeen 


Rochester from here? 


9 
gallons away. 





A Reasonable Request 
NE of our Boston attorneys while sojourn- 
ing in the South not long ago visited a 
Kentucky court-room while a case was being 
tried. The defendant had been accused of 
selling adulterated liquor, and some whisky 
was produced as evidence. This was handed 
over to the jury toassist in their deliberations. 
After about an hour’s absence the jury- 
men filed into court, whereupon his Honor 
asked: 
“Has the jury agreed on a verdict?” 
“No, your Honor,” returned the foreman, 
‘and before we do, we should like to have 
some more evidence.” 
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Regina’s Reward 
HERE is an elderly member of the 
faculty of a New England university, a 
noted entomologist, who has retained in his 
employ a faithful cook whose services have 
extended over a period of twenty years. 

Recently the professor summoned her to 
his study in a ceremonious way which was 
unusual. 

“Regina,” he began, ‘‘you have now been 
in my employ twenty years. As a reward 
I have determined to name the bug I re- 
cently discovered after you.” 


According to Rule 
HE pretty young German girl who pre- 
sided over the soda-fountain in the drug- 
store was accustomed to serving patrons 
who did not know their own minds, and her 
habit of thought was difficult to change. 

“Glass of plain soda,” said a man of 
generous proportions, as he entered rather 
hurriedly. 

“You have vanilla or you have chocolate, 
or im 

“T want plain soda, without syrup,” in- 
terrupted the customer, testily. 

“Yes,” tranquilly inquired the young 
woman, “ but w’at kind syrup you want him 
mitout—mitout vanilla or mitout 
late?” 
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Incontrovertible 

A TEACHER of a primary class had been 

* discussing various domestic animals. In- 
tending to bring out the point that the 
cow has horns, she asked, “Now who can 
tell me what the cow has that the other 
animals of which we have spoken do not 
have?” 

There was a moment’s silence, then little 
Mary rose in her seat. “A little calf!” she 
announced, triumphantly. 
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/> ; , How It Happened 
= i N old lady, stopping to give a 

— | penny to a beggar, was moved 
to inquire the cause of his destitu- 
tion. 

The poor man, doffing his hat, 
answered: 

“TI was always like you, lady, 
a-givin’ away vast sums ter the 
poor an’ needy.” 





x 





A Matter of Indifference 
HE hostess was duly solicitous 
as to the wants of a neighbor’s 
small boy who was one of her 
guests at dinner. “Does your 
mother allow you to have two 
“7 Wonder if that Label is Correct ” =e are at home, 
““No, ma’am,” said the young- 
ster, truthfully. 
Well Trained “Well,” said the kind lady, “do you think 
AWAIIAN servants are among the most she wants you to have two pieces here?” 
faithful in the world,” said a woman “Oh, she don’t care. This isn’t her pie.” 
of much experience, “but they are strangely 
unsophisticated. They have an overwhelm- 
ing desire to call you by your first name. A Promising Recruit 
Our man servant was always saying to my HE officer of the day, during his tour of 
husband, ‘ Yes, Frank, ’or, ‘All right, Frank’; duty, paused to question a sentry who 
and to me, ‘To be sure, Mabel,’ and, ‘I’m was a new recruit. 
going out, Mabel.’ Finally it goton my nerves “If you should see an armed party ap- 
to such an extent that I discharged him, proaching, what would you do?” asked the 
and when the new cook appeared I told my officer. 
husband not to mention my first name in his “Turn out the guard, sir.” 
presence, then perhaps he would call me “Very well. Suppose you saw a battle- 
Mrs. So Frank was always very careful, ship coming across the parade-ground, what 
and always addressed me as ‘Dearie’ or would you do?” 
‘Sweetheart,’ but the new cook, a prudent “Report to the hospital for examination, 
chap, gave me no title at all. sir,” was the prompt reply. 
“One night we gave a dinner to a large 
sarty of friends. I was telling them how 
had successfully overcome, in my new 
cook’s case, the native servants’ most offen- 
sive abuse of their employers’ Christian 
names. I can depend, at least, on this one 
servant not addressing me as ‘Mabel.’ At 
this moment the new cook entered the room, 
bowed to me respectfully, and said: 
“**Sweetheart, dinner is served.’ 
“*What!’ I stammered. 
“*Dinner is served, dearie,’ he answered, 
with another courtesy.” 








It Sounds Well 

N one of the Wichita schools they were 

examining the fourth-grade pupils in ge- 

ography. One of the questions was, “What 
is the equator? 

“The equator,” read the answer of a nine- 

year-old boy, “is a menagerie lion running 

round the center of the earth.” “| Didn’t Ring for a Towel” 
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Easy Subtraction 

“AJOW,” explained the 

teacher, “in order 
to subtract, things must 
be of the same denomi- 
nation. For instance, we 
cannot take six oranges 
from eight apples, nor 
five sheep from six 
horses.” 

Young Arthur had an 
inspiration, and his 
small hand shot up. 
“Teacher,” he shouted, 
“can’t you take five 
quarts of milk from four 
cows?” 


No Need for Haste 
A DIVINE of a certain 
parish in Scotland 
was walking one misty 
night through a street 
in the village when he 
fell into a deep hole. 
After vainly trying to 
make his escape from the 
uncomfortable position, 
he began to shout for help. A _ laborer 
passing heard his cries, and, looking down, 
asked who he was. The kind minister told 
him, at the same time evincing much agita- 
tion. The laborer, however, sized the sit- 
uation up in a very passive manner and 
remarked: 
“Weel, weel, ye needna kick up sic a 
noise. Ye’ll no be needed afore Sawbath, 
an’ this is only Wednesday nicht.” 


Potent Effects 
“CHARLES,” said the teacher, “‘ what are 
the effects of heat and cold?” 

“Heat expands and cold contracts,” an- 
swered Charles, promptly. 

“Now give me examples.” 

“In summer the days are long, and in 
winter very short.” 


A Concise Narrative 
‘THERE was an explosion of one of the big 
guns ona battle-ship notlongago. Shortly 
afterward one of the sailors who was injured 
was asked by a reporter to give an account 
of it. 

“Well, sir,” rejoined the jacky, “it was 
like this: You see, I was standin’ with me 
back to the gun, a-facin’ the port side. All 
of a anes hears a hell of a noise; then, 
sir, the ship physician, he says, ‘Set up an’ 
take this.”’ 


“Say, if you're runnin’ 
mill-pond, you’re too late?” 
“Oh, good heavens!” 

“Yep, he crawled out hisself.” 


io fish your little boy out o” the 


The Close Season 
HOw deeply a Southerner feels on the 


negro question was demonstrated when 


a prominent member of a Southern Congres- 
sional delegation and a Southern general 
who had just returned from abroad met in 
Chicago a short time ago. 

“Well, tell me all the news from home,” 
demanded the general, after a hearty ex- 
change of handshaking. 

“Nothing unusual happening,” returned 
the other. “But, look here; what do you 
suppose our fool Legislature did at the last 
session? Passed a statute making it a mis- 
demeanor to shoot a nigger.” 

“A misdemeanor to shoot a nigger? Why, 
that’s preposterous!” shouted the general. 
“Fact, nevertheless,” insisted the other. 

“A misdemeanor,” mused the general. 
““A misdemeanor, eh? Durin’ what months 
of the year?” 


A Strenuous Program 

“NAY young friends,” said a member of 

the board of trustees, who was ad- 
dressing the school, “let me urge upon you 
the necessity of not only reading good books, 
but also of owning them, so that you may 
have access to them at all times. Why, 
when I was a young man I used frequently 
to work all night to earn money to buy 
books, and then get up before daylight to 
read them.” : 
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THe Grocer: “ Miss Schmidt, 
for Mrs. Li 
liddle. Dot 
to make.” 


The Unvarnished Truth 
N officer in the 


British army who is 
thoroughly 


disliked by his men was re- 
turning to the barracks one night when he 
lost his way and slipped into some deep 
water. A private happened to see the oc- 
currence, and, running to his assistance, pulled 
the officer out. The latter was very profuse 
in his thanks and asked his rescuer how he 
could reward him. 


‘The very best way you can reward me,” 


replied the private, “ 
it.” 

“Why, my good fellow,’ 
astonished superior, “then you really wish 
me to say nothing about it?” 

“Ay! If the other fellows knew l pulled 
you out they’d bloomin’ soon chuck me in!” 
came the frank response. 


is to say nothing about 


questioned the 


A Joke On the Doctor 
PHYSICI AN boarded a crowded croess- 
town car. A woman was standing, and 
a big German seated, sprawling over twice 
the space necessary. Indignantly the doctor 
said to hun: 
“See here! Why don’t you move a little 
so that this tired woman may have a seat?” 
For a moment the German looked dazed. 
Then a broad smile spread over his counte- 
nance as he answered: 
“Say, dot’s a joke on you, all right! Dot's 
my vife!’ 


ven you added up dot bill 
von dollar too 
ain't de right kind of mistakes 


is , , y j , 
yder you got 1t 


No Need for Speech 
OES the baby talk 
yet?” asked a friend 
of the family. 

“No,” replied the baby’s 
disgusted little brother, 
“the baby doesn’t need 
to talk.” 

“Doesn’t need to talk?” 

“No. All the baby has 
to do is to yell, and it gets 
everything in the house 
that’s worth having.” 


Their Respective Stations 
OR years he had de- 
voted all of his ener- 
gies to amassing a fortune, 
and finally the time came 
when he was acknowl- 
edged to be the richest 
man in the town. He 
managed to squeeze him- 
self into a very exclusive 
golf club. Leisurely he 
looked around, upon his 
initial visit to the grounds, 
for a possible partner, and 
his choice fell upon a tall, 
aristocratic-looking gentleman who suggested 
social — 

The latter very affably signified pleasure 
in the new-comer’s invitation, and as they 
approached the first tee he continued: 

“By the way, I’m a four man. What are 
you?” 

“Hm! a foreman, are you?” replied the 
other, with a scrutinizing glance. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m in business for myself.” 


An Erudite Waiter 
A COLLEGE professor, compelled to make 
a hasty luncheon, dropped into a quick- 
lunch establishment and briefly ordered 
fried eggs. 
“Over?” demanded the laconic waiter. 
“Ova?” repeated the guileless professor, a 
little astonished at the man’s apparent 
familiarity with Latin. “Certainly! That 
is what I ordered, ova galline.” 


Qualified Praise 
ELL,” said Langton, self-complacent- 
ly, as he finished his first after-dinner 
speech, “you didn’t think I could speak, 
did you?” 

“T confess,” replied his friend, “that | 
can’t think of anything so marvelous that has 
happened for years. Not since Balaam’s 
time, in fact.” 
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